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I  w  A8  born  in  Cfaarlestown,  South  Carolina^ 
in  May,  ITST,  being  the  Sjecond  son,  but 
fourt)i  child,  of  Robert  and  Mary  Wells, 
both  natives  of  Scotland.  My  mother  bore 
many  children  afterwards,  none  of  whona 
lived  more  than  a  few  years,  except  one, 
a  daughter,  who  now  resides  in  London ; 
my  brother  died  abovit  twenty  years  ago; 
iny  two  eldest  sisters  survive. 

My  father  and  mother  came  to  Carolina 
in  17^ ;  but  a  mercantile  scl^eme  which 
he  was  then  pufisuing  haying  failed,  he 
took  to  the  busifiess  of  a  bookseller  and 
bookbinder,  to  which  he  bad  been  brfijfl 
when  a  youth  in  Dumfries.  He  soon  after- 
wards added  to  these  pccupa^ions,  that  of 
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a  printer  of  a  newspaper,  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  from  his  previous  educa- 
tion, being  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  par- 
ticularly well  read  in  history  and  the 
belles  lettres ;  he  had,  besides,  studied  his 
own  language  grammatically,  and  wrote 
it  with  great  correctness  and  purity.  In 
these  new  employments,  both  character 
and  ease  of  circumstances  were  acquired 
by  him;  in  consequence  of  the  latter,  he 
was  enabled  to  send  my  elder  brother, 
nearly  five  years  older  than  myself,  to  a 
considerable  grammar-school  at  Dumfries, 
which  was  then  kept  by  a  Mr.  George 
Chapman. 

I  was  always  my  father's  favourite,  and 
he,  fearing  that  J  should  become  tainted 
with  the  disloyal  principles  which  began 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763  to 
prevail  throughout  America,  obliged  me 
to  wear  a  tartan  coat,  and  a  blue  Scotch 
bcmnet ;  hoping,  by  these  means,  to  make 
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me  consider  myself  a  Scptchman.  The 
persecution  I  hence  suflfered  produced  this 
effect  completely. 

This  object  was  afterwards  promoted 
by  sending  me  to  Dumfries  school  before 
I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  reinained  at  it 
nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  at  the  expira^ 
tion  of  which  time,  I  had  finished  the 
course  of  studies  usually  pursued  there. 
His  correspondent  in  Scotland  then  sent 
me  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1770. 
I  attended  there  several  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  University,  and  went  also  to  the 
school  of  a  drawing  master;  I  mention 
this  latter  circumstance,  particularly,  be- 
cause it  was  in  this  school  that  I  first 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  of  my 
present  most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  David 
Hume,  and  Mr.  William  Miller,  now  better 
known  by  the  title  of  Lord  Glenlee. 

I  returned  to  Carolina  in  the  summer  of 
J  771 5  and  ^  few  months  after wiirds,  was 
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placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Dr.  Alax-^ 
a^der  Garden^  the  chief  practiticui^F  of 
physic  in  Charlestown,  and  wdl  known  to 
naturalists  by  his  communications  to  the 
Boyal  Society.  My  manners  from  my  ip- 
fiincy  had  always  been  rude  and  rough, 
but  after  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  fell 
into  the  company  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Miller,  and  other  young  men  of  superior 
rank  to  myself,  they  became  considerably 
softened;  but  I  had  always  from  my  ear* 
liest  boyhood  a  strong  desire  to  act  agree- 
ably to  truth.  Dr.  Garden  had  been  ac*- 
customed  to  apprentices  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  in  consequence,  frequently 
suspected  me  of  falsehood ;  and  upon  one 
of  these  occasions,  he  attempted  to  strike 
me  with  his  hand,  but  I  eluded  the  blow. 
From  this  time,  however^  I  became  in  my 
conduct  towards  him  reserved  and  indig- 
nant, and  finding  little  or  no  entertain- 
ment in  the  society  df  the  young  men  of 
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iho  plaice,  I  betook  mjself  senoosVyr  td' 
windy f  and  kir  the  course  ^  three  years  ao- 
quired,  peduipsy  more  knowledge,  thou^ 
liitasststed,  than  in  anj  tluree  smtbeeqiseiit 
j^ears  ot  nay  life>  When  I  had  resiifed 
wi^  ham  someirhat  mate  than  three  yean^ 
the  American  rebeUion  first  broke  oat  in 
New  Engkmd. 

My  father,,  whose  conduct  as  the  printer 
of  a  newspaper  had  bec<nne  extremely 
ofiensive  to  the  people  of  Carolinia  from 
his  constantly  maintaining  the  cause  of 
raiyalty,  fixmd  it  prudooit  to  leave  that 
country  and  to  return  to  Great  Britain* 
Soon  after  he  went  away^  public  matters 
became  worse,  and  I  was  desired  with 
others  to  sign  a  kind  of  state  paper  there, 
*^  the  association,^^  which  as  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  an  open  act  of  rebellicm^  I 
positively  refused  to  do.  I  therefore  de.- 
termined  to  leave  the  country  also,  but 
my  services,  were  now  of  considerable 
importance  to  my  master,  who  was  at  the 
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same  time  one  of  my  father's  attomies; 
my  mother's  brother  was  also  one  of  his 
attomies;  and  these  two,  along  with  my 
elder  brother,  strongl}'^  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  my  design;  but  my  mother  who 
was  a  third  attorney,  a  woman  of  an  en-^ 
ttiusiastic  turn  of  mind,  declared,  that  the 
first  public  act  of  my  life  should  never 
disgrace  me ;  she,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  the  others,  sent  me  off  to 
England  about  three  months  after  my 
father  had  parted  froiji  her.  I  arrived 
in  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  1775,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
by  my  father,  and  applauded  by  him  for 
my  conduct. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
commenced  my  regular  medical  educa- 
tion;  strengthening  at  the  same  time,  my 
former  friendships  with  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Miller,  with  whom  indeed  '  I  had 
kept  up  a  correspondence  whilst  I  was  in 
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Carolina.  I  studied  three  winters  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
gained  a  third  intimate  friend,  the  present 
Dr.  Robertson  Barclay.  I  passed  my  pre- 
paratory trials  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  in  the  summer  of  1778;  but  did 
not  at  that  time  completely  graduate.  In 
the  autumn  I  returned  to  London,  and 
attended  a  course  of  Dr.  William  Himter^s 
lectures,  and  took  instructions  in  prac- 
tical anatomy. 

Having  been  about  this  time  offered  a 
surgeoncy  in  a  Scotch  regiment,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Holland,  to  fit  myself  in  some  slight 
degree  for  it,  I  became  a  surgeon's  pupil 
at  St  Bartholomew's  hospital  for  three 
.months.  The  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for 
my  boldness  in  accepting  this  oflSce,  is, 
tiiat'I  was  told  by  my  friend  who  pro- 
posed it  to  me,  that  the  battalion  to  which 
I  should  belong,  did  duty  in  the  same  gar- 
nson  ivith  another  battalion  of  the  same 
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enjoy  the  asBistance  of  the  ^uiigeon  to  at, 

a  «iaH  of  tcon«iderable  exipefience,  \mt  of 

Ao. school  education.    On  ^bis  a^ircntiue 

I  ^nbariced  early  in  17799  ai^^  f<9dr  wvm 

time  >felt  myae)f  pJoadfrntiy  dttoate^  m  ihf^ 

regiraeat;  but  !the<  colonel,  \vho  Isiad^been 

ipr jomc^ed  to  his  iOoittnHtndt  merely  from 

.beif^g  an  o^er  in>ttie)BiaitGb  guardfi,  iand 

bearii^  a  Scotch  ofiame,  Hamilton,  but 

scarcely  able  to  speak  English^dOiQiiibfi^g^m 

to  find  fault  twith  fn{^  (Conduct^  anid  intaon- 

sequence  once '  confined  one  fyr  two  4ay«, 

rin  the  main  guaf d  of  the  ^gutimn^ismdfii 

.moQud  timiQ^  £w 'seMeisd  da^s,  lin  ibis  :fs»- 

vest,  or  military  ipiasoB.    fThis  behayiour, 

.it  imy  well  be  suppon^d,  ^oould  apt  ^hf^ 

borne  by  .a  high-spirited  Ei^yidhmim.    il 

therefore  nested  tmy  aumnxmion,  amd 

u|ion  the  very  rds^  :of  receiwng  tmy  liis- 

missal  frc^n  tJae  senrioe,  I  attacked  kim 

op^y  in  the  street,  end  dftred  him  ^ 
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fight  me ;  he  i>ecaiKie  furious,  Baad  ordered 
a  iMe  of  mudqoeteer^  to  seize  me^  hnd 
fcarry  me  to  prison.  Ujwm  the  same  d»y 
he  dispatdsed  an  e&press  to  the  Hagwe^ 
reportismg  to  the  Marshal  Bake  of  Bniizis<^ 
wick,  that  he  had  been  ic^penly  attacked 
in  Che  streets  by  cnae  of  the  surgeons  cC 
his  ^regiment.  Th^^ias  held  by  the  »Mur- 
shal  as  so  violent  a  breach  of  dtsci|)line, 
that  it  -was  thought  the  least  punisfameiit 
I  should  reoeire,  would  be  confinement  fbr 
sev&ral  years,  im  a  Temote  (military  prison* 
Fortunfttely,  cblonel  Hamilton  was  n<t>t  the 
.senior  officer  of  tlie  ^garrison,  and  twio 
days  after,  there  arrived,  in  the  ordoaary 
4coufge  of  business  at  the  marshals  4DiSice 
at  the  Hague^^  a  report  rfrom  the  com- 
manding officer,  in  ^ijsh  it  was  stated, 
4iiat  surgeon  Wells  ^as  no  loqger  an  officier 
in  the  sefviee.  This  dompleitely  altered 
4be  state  of  affaiins,  and  colonel  Hrnnilton 
Hvas  desired  to  seek  redressfor  his  injury, 
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in  some  other  way  than  by  complaining 
to  the  marshal.  There  is  no  doiibt  that 
the  natural  warmth  of  toy  temper  urged 
me  to  do,  what  might  have  appeared  to 
another  person  rash,  but  that  I  could  not 
have  been  much  in  fault  is  evident  from 
this,  that,  the  present  Dr.  Storer  of  Not- 
tingham, and  the  present  Dr.  Stewart  of 
Perth,  both  previous  surgeons  to  the  sam.e 
regiment,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  its 
chaplain,  now  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chelsea,  had  all  abandoned  their 
situations  in  the  regiment  fi'om  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  colonel  Ha- 
milton. 

Immediately  afterwards,  that  is  in  the 
beginning  of  1780,  I  went  to  Leyden, 
where  I  remained  for  about  three  months, 
chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  a  Thesis 
upon  "  Cold/'  a  paltry  affair,  and  having  no 
other  recommendation,  thari  that  its  Latin 
was  altogether  my  own.     From  thence  I 
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returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  pubhi^hed  my  Thesis, 
and  received  the  honour  of  being  made 
Doctor  in  Medicine.  While  I  was  at 
Edinburgh  at  this  time,  I  formed  a  fourth 
intimate  friendship,  namely,  one  with  the 
present  Dr*  Lister  of  London* 

Carolina  had  now  been  lately  conquered 
by  the  king's  troops;  in  consequence  of 
which,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  London, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  yeary  1780,  my 
father  requested  me  to  go  to  that  country, 
to  look  after  his  affairs,  which  had  been 
greatly  injured  during  the  war ;  and  as  he 
had  not  been  at  all  satisfied  with  my  bro- 
ther's conduct  of  them,  who  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  that  was  now  there.  I 
arrived  in  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1781,  and  found  his  property  there 
much  dimini§hed  from  various  causes; 
amongst  others,  the  burning  of  two  valu- 
able houses  which  had  not  been  insured. 
I  still  however  was  able  to  render  him 
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some '  service.     Having  accomplished  this, 
I  next  thought  it  would  be  doing  a  grateful 
thing  to  my  family,  to  produce  a  recon- 
ciliation  between  my  father  and  my  bro- 
ther.    I  therefore  told  the  latter,  that  if 
he  would  go  to  England  to  see  my  father, 
I  would  remain  in  Carolina  till  his  return, 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  his  affairs 
there.    He  readily  accepted  of  my  pro- 
posal, and  I  in   consequence  became  a 
printer,  a  bookseller,  and  a  merchant.     I 
had  previously  become  an  officer  of  vo- 
lunteers, and  had  been  entrusted  by  some 
of  my  father's  friends  in  England,  with  the 
management  of  affairs  in  Carolina  of  con- 
siderable importance.     All  these  concerns 
might  have  been  supposed   sufficient  to 
occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  a  young 
man    of   twenty-four    (practically   unac- 
quainted with  any  other  employment  be- 
sides that,  which  arose  out  of  his  parti- 
cular profession).     But  some  insubordina- 
tion having  been  shown  by  a  company 
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of  volunteers  which  was  composed  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  place,  it  was 
judged  necessary   that    the    chief  delin- 
quents should  be  tried  by  a  general  court 
martial  of  militia  officers,  and  I  was  ap- 
plied to  by  the  colonel  commandant  of 
the  militia,  who  was  my  particular  friend^ 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  as  Judge  Ad- 
vocate.    I,  foolishly  enough  perhaps,  cpn- 
sented,   and  had   as   my   opponents  the 
two  principal  lawyers  in  the  place,  who 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  accused.     In  the 
course  of  the  trial  I  suffered  considerable 
obloquy  in  consequence  of  their  violence ; 
but  the  natural  firmness  of  my  mind,  and 
a  consciousness  of  doing  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  right,  enabled  me  to  resist  all 
their  attempts  to  browbeat  me;  and  the 
sentence  given  by  the  court  martial  was 
altogether  in  conformity  to  my  advice. 
Not  long  after  this,  orders  were  received 
from  the  commander-in-chief  at  New  York, 
to  evacuate  the  garrison.    Every  thing  was 
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now  to  be  performed  in  hurry  and  bustle, 
and  I  immediately  began  to  prepare  for 
my  departure. 

I  embarked  in  December,  1782,  for  St. 
Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  carrying  with 
me  as  much  of  my  brother^s  moveable 
property  as  I  could;  amongst  other  things, 
a  printing  press,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  printers*  types.  When  I  arrived  at 
St.  Augustine  J  I  determined  to  put  up 
the  press  there,  and  print  a  newspaper. 
But  here  a  considerable  diflSculty  arose; 
the  press  had  been  easily  taken  to  pieces 
in  Carolina,  and  I  naturally  thought  that 
it  might  be  readily  put  together  again; 
more  especially  as  I  had  brought  with  me 
a  regular  pressman:  but  to  nay  surprise 
he  told  me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  that  he  could  work  a  press  as  well 
as  any  person,  when  it  ^vas  put  together, 
but  that  the  putting  it  together  consti- 
tuted the  particular  business  of  a  press- 
joiner.    In  this  dilemma  I  recollected  that 
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there  was  amongst  my  brother's  books, 
one  entitled  "  the  Printer's  Grammar/'  con- 
taining rude  cuts  of  a  printer's  press.  I 
studied  this  book  for  several  days  with 
the  greatest  diligence;  and  at  length  by 
means  of  the  information  derived  from  it, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  common 
negro  carpenter,  completely  succeeded  in 
my  att^npt  to  put  the  press  in  working 
order.  Immediately  afterwards,  I  began 
to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  bro- 
ther's name;  the  first  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  that  country.  I  still 
however  had  much  leisure  upon  my  hands ; 
(for  from  the  time  that  I  left  London,  I- 
had  scarcely  ever  read  a  book,  and  had 
always  resolved  never  to  exercise  my  pro- 
fession except  in  Great  Britain ;)  I  there- 
.fore  became  a  captain  of  volunteers,  as 
some  threats  had  been  made  by  the  Ame- 
ricans to  attack  East  Florida,  before  ac- 
counts  had  been  received  of  the  signing  of 
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the  preliminary  articles  of  peace ;  I  also 
accepted  of  the  management  of  a  com- 
pany of  young  officers,  who  had  agreed  to 
perform  plays  for  the  advantage  of  the 
poorest  loyal  refugees  from  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  the  course  of  my  manage- 
ment, a  considerable  difficulty  arose,  about 
finding  a  person  to  undertake  the  cha- 
racter of  Lusignan,  in  Zara.  As  I  had 
once  seen  Garrick  in  this  character,  about 
seventeen  years  before,  (the  only  character 
indeed,  which  I  had  ever  seen  him  per- 
form), I  determined  to  attempt  it  myself. 
My  success  was  great.  This  induced  me 
soon  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  Old  Norval,  in  Douglas;  and  here  my 
success  was  still  greater.  I  was  foolish 
enough  not  to  stop,  but  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  part  of  Castalio,  in  the. 
Orphan.  My  exertions  here  were  mere 
common  place ;  and  I  failed  still  more,  in 
an  attempt  to  appear  in  comedy. 
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About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  trom 
my  father,  in  which  he  requested  me,  now 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed, 
to  go  again  to  Carolina,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  his  affairs.  I  answered, 
that  I  should  immediately  comply  with 
his  desire,  though  I  was  confident  it  would 
be  at  considerable  risk  in  some  way  or 
other.  I  accordingly  went  to  Chariestown 
about  Midsummer,  1783,  furnished  with  a 
flag  of  truce  from  General  TonyUj  which, 
in  the  previous  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  during  the  war,  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  security 
against  any  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  person  who  bore  it,  though  he  might 
be  held  indebted  to  any  person  in  the 
country  to  which  he  was  going.  Imme- 
diately upon  my  arrival  in  Chariestown,  I 
was  arrested  upon  a  private  suit,  originat- 
ing out  of  a  transaction  of  my  brother's. 
I  refused  to  give  bail,  on  the  ground  thut 
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this  would  he  deserting  the  security  I  had 
obtained  by  the  flag  of  truce  received 
from  General  Tonyn.  My  refusal  proved 
most  fortunate.  For  the  night  after  my 
committal  to  prison,  a  numerous  mob  as- 
sembled before  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harleston,  (who  had  insisted  upon  my 
staying  with  them  as  their  guest,  whilst  I 
remained  in  CaroUna,)  demanding,  that  I 
should  be  surrendered  to  them.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  an  outrage  of  this  kind, 
and  had  therefore  provided  myself  with 
arms,  being  determined  never  to  surrender 
myself  to  a  mob.  A  Mr.  Simpson,  a 
young  English  barrister,  the  «on  of  the 
late  attorney-general  for  Carolina,  who 
had  never  done  any  thing  to  excite  the 
animosity  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
was,  notwithstanding,  upon  the  sanie  night 
seized  in  the  house  of  a  lady  with  whom 
he  was  residing,  and  flung  into  the  har- 
bour in  deep  water,  where  he  only  escaped 
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death  by  being  able  to  swim.  I  remained 
in  prison  upwards  of  three  months,  during 
which  time  I  was  robbed  by  another  pri- 
soner, and  in  consequence  of  my  com- 
plaining of  this,  was  most  grossly  abused 
by  the  jailor  in  the  common  news- 
paper. Learning  that  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, a  Mr.  ^danus  Bourke,  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  that  country,  I  immediately 
complained  to  him  of  the  jailor's  usage, 
which  he  directly  put  a  stop  to,  by  a 
severe  letter  to  him,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  me.  Immediately  upon  my  having 
been  confined,  I  wrote  to  General  Tonyn, 
acquainting  him  with  my  situation,  and 
saying,  I  should  be  ready  to  undergo  any 
suffering,  rather  than  that  his  flag  of  truce 
should  be  tarnished  while  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  received  no  positive  answer,  for 
he  was  a  very  dilatory  man,  till  upwards 
of  two  months  after  my  application  had 
been  made  to  him.    A  government  vessel 
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then  arrived  at  Charlestown,  bringing  a 
Captain  Wyllie  as  a  commissioner  from 
General  Tonjn,  to  demand  my  release; 
Captain  Wyllie  was,  at  the  same  time,  pri- 
vately instructed  to  inform  me,  that  if  this 
could  not  be  obtained  in  consequence  of 
his  interference,  I  was  completely  at  liberty 
to  regain  hiy  freedom,  by  paying  the  un- 
jmt  demand  which  h?id  been  made  upon 
me;  this  last  measure  it  was  at  length 
found  necessary  to  have  resort  to. 

As  soon  as  this  affair  was  terminated^  I 
embarked  with  Commissioner  Wyllie  in  the 
vessel  which  had  brought  him  to  Charles- 
town,  and  proceeded  towards  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  master  of  the  vessel  was  king's 
pilot  for  the  harbour.  This  probably 
made  him  fool-hardy;  for  in  weather  a 
little  windy,  but  not  stormy,  he  ran  his 
vessel  aground  upon  breakers  which  had 
previously  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
vessels.   She  immediately  bulged,  and  lost 
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her  masts,  and  it  was  expected  that  her 
deck  would  separate  from  her  ribs,  and 
be  carried  out  to  sea,  as  the  tide  was  now 
falling.  The  wind,  however,  became  mo- 
derate, and  the  accident  which  we  dreaded 
did  not  happen*  With  some  others  of  the 
passengers,  I  had  stripped  myself  com- 
pletely naked,  and  lashed  myself  to  the 
capstan,  in  order  that  I  might  have  some- 
thing firm  to  abide  by,  and  not  be  washed 
away  by  the  waves.  Some  hours  after 
this,  the  tide  having  begim  to  turn,  and 
set  in  towards  the  harbour,  and  the  even- 
ing becoming  dusky,  it  was  determined 
by  those  who  could  swim,  to  make  their 
way  through  the  breakers,  as  we  saw  boats 
waiting  for  us  in  smooth  water  at  their 
edge.  Commissioner  Wyllie  preceded  me^ 
and  when  taken  up,  told  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  come  down  in  his  boat 
to  assist  me,  that  I  should  certainly  be 
drowned,  as  I  was  unable  to  swim.   Shortly 
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after  he  had  left  the  wreck,  I  determined 
upon  making  the  same  experiment  myself, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  stout  sailor 
got  through  the  breakers,  sometimes  swim- 
ming and  sometimes  wading.  The  weather 
having  become  still  more  moderate  in  the 
night,  those  who  were  left  upon  the  wreck 
were  easily  saved  the  next  morning;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
the  vessel  went  entirely  to  pieces.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here,  that  the  master  of  the 
government  vessel  who  had  brought  us 
into  this  situation,  was,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  drowned  among  the  same 
breakers. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  my 
brother  arrived  from  England ;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which,  I  embarked  at  St.  Au- 
gustine for  Great  Britain,  i.  e.  in  the 
month  of  May,  1784. 

During  the  time  I  had  been  in  America, 
which  was  nearly  four  years,  I  completely 
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gave  up  all  study,  not  even  reading  the 
magazines  and  pamphlets  which  had  been 
sent  me  by  my  father.  I  have  already 
said  in  what  manner  much  of  my  time 
had  been  employed  ;  I  shall  now  add,  that 
another  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
spent  in  female  society,  which  I  had  for- 
merly much  neglected.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
turned to  London,  I  began  to  think  se- 
riously of  studying  my  profession,  to  fit 
myself  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
medical  persons.  In  this  way  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  present  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  soon  after  contracted  with  him  an  in- 
timate friendship,  which  now  constituted 
the  fifth,  and  has  been  the  last  I  have 
ever  formed. 

The  next  spring  I  spent  three  months 
in  Paris,  more  with  the  view  however  of 
seeing  the  place,  than  for  improvement  ia 
my  profession. 
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About  Midsummer  1785,  I  returned  to 
London,  and  in  the  autumn,  had  the  name 
of  Dr.  Wells  affixed  upon  the  door  of  a 
lodging  which  I  had  hired.  During  the 
war  my  father's  affairs  had  prospered,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  he  regarded  himself  worth 
about  ^20,000.  But  as  soon  as  peace 
took  place,  his  principal  correspondents 
became  dilatory  in  their  remittances,  but 
were  still  urgent  for  additional  supplies  of 
goods;  he  was  weak  enough  to  comply; 
so  that  when  1  returned  to  this  country 
in  1784,  I  found  him  considerably  em- 
barrassed in  his  circumstances.  He  told 
me,  however,  that  he  regarded  this  em- 
barrassment as  only  temporary,  and  there- 
fore urged,  that  I  should  exercise  my 
profession  in- London,  expecting,  that  he 
should  hereafter  be  enabled  to  aflford  me 
all  necessary  assistance,  though  at  pre- 
sent, he  could  give  me  nothing  more  than 
the  use  of  his  table.     I  was  obliged,  in 
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consequence,  to  borrow  ^130  from  one  of 
my  friends,  to  enable  me  to  commence  my 
career. 

I  soon  found,  after  a  very  trifling  ex- 
perience, that  I  was  a  good  deal  unfit  for 
early  success  in  my  profession  in  London; 
for  I  entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  its 
dignity,  and  felt  a  great  contempt  for 
most  of  the  apothecaries  with  whom  I  be- 
came accidentally  acquainted;  in  conse- 
quence, I  passed  several  years  almost  with- 
out taking  a  single  fee.  I  fortunately 
then  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  Finsbury  Dispensary ;  for  I  now  was 
furnished  with  the  means  of  studying  me- 
dicine practically,  and  received  from  the 
institution  a  gratuity  of  £S0  annually; 
some  few  fees  also  were  the  consequence 
of  my  appointment ;  but  I  had  resided  in 
London  fully  ten  years,  before  my  in- 
come from  every  source  amounted  to  £i50 
per  annum.    To  supply  the  consequent 
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deficiency,  I  was  frequently  obliged  to 
make  further  loans  from  my  friends,  until 
the  whole  of  my  debt  amounted  to  about 
^600.  I  think  it  right  in  justice  to  myself 
however,  to  mention,  that  these  were  my 
only  debts ;  for  I  never  allowed  a  trades- 
man to  call  for  money  and  go  away  with- 
out it. 

About  1795,  my  professional  receipts 
became  equal  to  my  expenditure;  agree- 
ably to  the  rigid,  and  almost  sordid  manner, 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  In  the  next 
five  years,  I  was  enabled  to  pay  oflf  a  Uttlq 
of  my  debt. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  in  1800, 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  slight  fit  of 
apoplexy.  From  this,  however,  I  did  not 
recover  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  return 
to  the  exercise  of  my  profession,  for  several 
months ;  ajid  I  never  afterwards  regained 
the  complete  possession  of  my  memory. 
I  became,  too,  much  more  unfit  for  the 
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pursuit  of  any  difficult  train  of  thought, 
which  was  the  production  of  another  per- 
son. I  did  not  however,  as  well  as  I  could 
ascertain,  become  less  equal  than  I  had 
been,  for  the  pursuit  of  my  own  trains  of 
thought;  in  proof  of  which,  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  the  fourteen 
years  following  this  illness,  I  made  more 
literary  efforts  than  I  had  done,  during  the 
whole  preceding  period  of  my.life.  Dread- 
ing however  another  attack  of  apoplexy, 
or  one  of  palsy,  warnings  of  which  I  had 
almost  daily  since  that  time  received,  I 
determined  to  live  .most  abstemiously,  and 
in  consequence,  took  not  more  food  when 
I  was  at  home  (I  dined  there  about  four  or 
five  times  a  week)  than  was  sufficient  for 
a  child  of  seven  years  old,  and  that  con- 
sisting, of  vegetable  matter.  I  was  the 
more  induced  to  adopt  this  manner  of 
proceeding,  as  my"  father  and  one  of  his 
brothers  had  previously  died  of  apoplexy ; 
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9.nd  a  younger  sister  of  my  own  had  been 
attacked  with  the  same  disease  when  in  a 
state  of  parturition.  It  was  successful  as 
fer  as  the  disease  of  my  head  was  con- 
cerned; for  I  never  sujflFered  a  second 
attack  of  it;  but  my  health  became  infirm 
in  other  respects,  and  I  was  seized  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  several  dangerous  dis- 
eajses,  having  no  apparent  relation  to  my 
great  ailment, 

I  had  long  meditated  making  some  in- 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  Dew,  which  I 
thought  would  not  occupy  me  more  than 
a  few  nights,  at  the  house  of  one  of  my 
friends  in  the  country.  I  commenced  it 
in  the  autunm  of  1812,  but  soon  found 
that  I  had  greatly  miscalculated  the  time 
which  it  would  employ  me.  I  determined 
however  to  proceed  from  the  natural 
steadiness  of  my  disposition,  which  would 
never  allow  me  to  abandon  any  pursuit  that 
I  had  seriously  undertaken,  n  I  soon  fourtd 
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that  I  was  altogether  unequal  to  it;  for 
€a(Jh  flight's  labour  fatigued  md  so  much, 
th^t  I  could  not  undertake  a  second  for 
several  days  after.  In  the  mean  time  my 
ancles  began  to  swell  in  the  evening,  which 
I  regarded  as  a  mark  of  general  weakness. 
At  lengthy  I  became  so  infirnoi  about  the 
end  of  ISlSf  that  I  was  absolutely  obhged 
to  give  ap  any  further  visits  to  the  country. 
In?  the  beginning  of  1814,  a  considerable 
sfiow  having  falleriy  I  could  not  resist  the 
tetaptati^w  of  going  for  several  evening*  to 
LiiiColnVIflii^Fielddy  during  a  very  severeJ 
£f0st^  ift  order  to  repeat  and  extend  $&m6 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  experiments  upon  snow. 
I  sooft  however  was  obliged  to  desist.  I 
beeamer  bireatblesg  on  slight  motion ;  and 
was  freqfiefttly  attack^fd  with  palpitattidil 
of  m|y  heart.  My  fifiend^  Dr*  Lister,  be* 
eMa/&A\&Pttitd0t  my  situationvand  stroo^y 
ii*gefd  itty  MMaitting  quietf  asj  he  thoiight 
it  ^mptobahh  I  shibiaid  survive  more  tl^wi 
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a  few  months.  Upon*  receiving  ihi^  opi-t 
nion;  I  set  about  immediately  composing 
my  Essay  on  Dew,  as  my  papers  contain- 
ing the  facts  on  which  my  theory  was 
founded,  would,  after  my  death,  be  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  any  person  who 
should  look  into  them.  I  laboured  in 
consequence  for  several  months  with  the, 
greatest  eagerness  and  assiduity,  fancying^ 
that  every  page  I  wrote  was  something 
gained  from  oblivion.  Dr.  Lister's  opinion, 
however,  did  not  prove  altogether  correct, 
for  my  breathing  and  palpitation  gradually 
became  less;  chiefly,  as  I  conceived,  from 
my  ceasing  to  expose  myself  to  those  causes 
which  had  originally  produced  them ;  and 
whea  my  Essay  was  published  in  August, 
1814,  my  health  was  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  it  had  been  before  I  had  begun  to 
make  my  experiments,  except  with  regard 
to  the  swellings  in  my  feet,  which  still  con- 
tinued, appearing  chiefly  in  the  evening. 
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:  Having  now  got  rid  of  the  most  urgent 
effects  of  my  long  and  laborious  pursuit 
x^oncerning  the  cause  of  dew,  and  the  con- 
dition of  my  head  being  fully  as  good  as 
at  any  time  since  the  first  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, I  began  to  take  increased  liberties 
with  respect  to  my  conduct  in  life.  1 
therefore,  though  still  adhering  most  rigidly 
to  my  plan  of  abstinence  with  regard  to 
food,  often  exposed  myself  to  considerable 
bodily  fatigue,  both  by  making  journies 
in  the  country,  and  taking  an  unusual  de-- 
gree  of  exercise  in  London,  to  which  latter 
circumstance,  I  was  especially,  exposed 
from  not  keeping  a  carriage,    j 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  I 
observed  that  I  frequently,  as  tjy  an  in^ 
voluntary  act,  made  a  sudden  and  deep 
inspiration,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June 
I  was  several  times  affected  at  night  with 
violent  pains  in  my, right  side,  apparently 
seated  in  the  muscles*     Wl^en  this  hap- 
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pened,  I  always  found  that  I  was  lying 
upon  my  right  side,  and  when  I  placed 
myself  upon  my  back,  the  pains  ceased. 
This  was  the  only  situation  I  could  as^ 
sume,  for,  ^ver  since  I  had  been  affected 
with   palpitations   and    breathlessness,   J 
found  it  impossible  to  lie  upoQ  my  left 
side- 
About  the  10th  or  12th  of  June,  I  was 
seized  at   fiight   with  an    fittack   of  the 
pains  in  my  right  side.     As  they  did  not 
return,  however,  I  went  on  the  14th  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Reid's,  at  Ewell.     At  dinncjr 
on  that  day,  I  was  as  cheerful  as  usual^ 
and  staid  up  as  late  as  any  of  the  family. 
On  the  foUowipg  day,  I  felt  no  disposition 
to  walk^  but  at  diqner  time  it  was  re^ 
i|iarked,  that  I  took  more  than  ordinary 
pains  to  entertain  Mr.  Reid  and  his  com^^ 
pany,  which  was  a  large  one.     Early  in 
the  eveping,  however,  1  became  languid 
and  drowsy,  went  to  bed  several  hours 
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before  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  slept 
that  night  a  much  longer  time  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  In  the  morning  I 
was  stupid  and  languid,  but  came  to  towii 
immediately  after  breakfast.  On  the  same 
day  1  informed  Dr.  Lister  of  my  situation^ 
which  he  soon  began  t<>  think  required 
the  attendance  of  Dr.  Baillie  along  with 
his  own,  1  shall  not  say  any  thing  further 
of  my  ailments,  except,  that  at  first  I 
never  imagined  that  they  would  terminate 
in  hydrothorax. 


I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  dates  to 
several  events  which  occurred  to  me  in 
London. 

I  think  it  was  in  1790,  certainly  not 
later,  probably  twelve  months  earlier,  that 
I  was  appointed  a  physician  to  the  Fins- 
bury  Dispensary ;  I  remained  so  till  about 
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the  year  1798*.  In  November,  1795,  I 
was  elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's hospital,  and  in  1800, 1  became  one 
of  the  physicians  to  it,  in  which  situation 
I  still  remain.  In  November,  1793, 1  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don; in  1814,  into  that  of  Edinburgh. 
About  four  years  ago  Dr.  Baillie  asked 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  if  I 
had  any  desire  to  become  a  Fellow  of  it ; 
to  which  I  answered  that  I  had  none. 

In  1792,  my  Essay  on  Vision  was  pub- 
lished. In  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1795,  appeared  my  paper  on  the  "  In- 
fluence which  incites  the  muscles  of  animals 
to  contract,  in  Mr.  Galvani's  Experiments/^ 
in  those  for  1797,  my  "  Experiments  on 
the  Colour  of  the  Blood  f  and  lastly,  in 

♦  Dr.  Wells  was  elected  Physician  to  the  Finsbury 
Dispensary  on  the  8d  of  September,  1789,  and  resigned 
the  oflBce  on  the  11th  of  December,  1799.    E. 
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those  for  1811,  some  "  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Vision/^  I  h^ve  already 
said  that  in  1814,  my  "  Essay  on  Dew'^ 
appeared.  I  formerly  omitted  to  mention 
that  Dr.  Darwin  attacked  in  his  Zoonomia, 
what  I  had  said  upon  giddiness*.  I  imme- 
diately answered  him  in  two  letters  sent 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine. I  have  now  referred  to.  every 
thing  which  I  have  pubUshed  on  philoso- 
phical subjects.  In  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  the  "  Transactions  of  a  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Knowledge,^'  almost  every  thing 
that  I  have  pubUshed  upon  medicine  is 
to  be  found ;  but  these  are  so  numerous, 
that  I  shall  not  particularize  their  dates. 
In  1799j  was  printed  by  me,  rather  than 
published,  for  it  was  never  exposed  to  sale, 
a  ^*  Letter  to  Lord  Kenyon."'  These  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  are  the  only 
ones  which  ever  were  printed  by  me  with 

♦  In  the  Essay  upon  Single  Vi^on  with  two  Eyes. 
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my  name  affixed  to  them;  but  several 
others  have  been  given  by  me  to  the 
world  without  this  attendant. 

The  first  of  these,  and  indeed  the  firet 
thing  that  ever  I  wrote  for  the  public,  was  an 
account  of  Mn  Henry  Laurens,  some  time 
president  of  the  American  Congress,  which 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  under 
the  signature  of  "  Marcus,'"  to  the  printer 
of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  Septemter, 
October,  or  November,  1780.  In  1800, 
I  published,  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, some  account  of  the  hfe  of  Mn 
Anthony  Lambert,  fprmerly  of  Calcutta, 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  I  pubi- 
lished  also  some  account  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  years,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  magazine,  "Biogra- 
phical Sketches,"  also  written  by  me,  of 
the  following  physicians;  Dr.  George 
Fordyce,  Dr.  David  Pitcairn,  and  Dn 
Andrew  Marshall.     In  Carolina,   during 
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the  years  1780  and  1781,  I  published 
many  small  political  things,  without  g,t- 
taching  my  name  to  them ;  the  principal 
of  which  was  written  at  the  desire  of  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Charles- 
town,  the  present  General  Nesbitt  Balfour. 
The  cause  was  the  follo>ving.  Men  of  rank 
in  that  country  in  the  American  service, 
after  having  been  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  their  homes  under  their  mihtary  paroles, 
used  to  make  no  scruple  whatsoever  to 
appear  again  in  arms  against  the  British 
government.  I  therefore  was  desired  to 
show,  by  an  appeal  both  to  military  usage, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  such 
conduct  subjected  them  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  This  paper  was  held  of  that 
importance  by  the  commandant,  that  he 
gave  orders  that  its  publication  in  the 
public  newspapers  should  be  frequently 
repeated ;  and  I  think  it  highly  probable, 
that  it  was  owing  to  this  warning,  that 
General  Balfour  and  liord  Moira  thought 
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themselves  justified  m  putting  to  death  a 
Colonel  Haynes,  the  propriety  of  whose 
fate  was  afterwards  a  subject  of  debate  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 


I  think  it  right  to  say  something  more 
particular  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  re- 
specting the  clear  profits  of  my  profession, 
the  only  source  of  revenue  that  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  London.     In  1801,   the 
sixteenth  year  after  I  had  become  a  phy- 
sician in  London,  they  amounted  only  to 
5^307,  in  which  sum  were  included  about 
j60,  which  I  had  received  in  the  form  of 
salary  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  of 
fees,  for  the  attendance  of  medical  pupils 
there.     The  following  year  my  total  re- 
ceipts diminished  to  £^35.   They  remained 
in  this  fluctuating  state  during  the  three 
following  years,  that  is,  till  1806  included. 
During  the  next  six  years,  they  fluctuated 
between  £325  and  ^455.     In  1813,  they 
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were  ^457.  In  1814,  ^441.  In  1815, 
^764.  In  1816,  £572;  but  in  1815,  I 
received  at  one  time  <;6210  for  giving  me- 
dical evidence  at  Exeter.  The  smallness 
of  these  receipts  will  perhaps  appear  the 
more  extraordinary,  when  I  say,  that  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  this  time.  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
and  during  the  whole  of  it,.  Dr.  Baillici 
often  sent  patients  to  me ;  and  made  every 
exertion  to  promote  my  interest.  But  I 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them, 
and  was  unable,  from  the  want  of  a  car- 
riage, and  from  various  other  circum- 
stances, to  appear  properly  as  their  repre* 
sentatiye.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  small- 
ness of  my  income,  (which,  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  time  spoken  of,  that  is, 
from  1801  to  1816,  was  rendered  still 
smaller,  by  my  paying  most  rigidly  the 
income  and  property  tax,  and  allowing  an 
annuity,  for  a  good  many  years,  of  <;620to 
a  female  relation,)  so  rigid  was  my  eco- 
nomy, that,  during  the  few  last  yeairs  of 
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my  life,  I  paid  off  the  whole  ofih^  money 
which  I  had  borrowed,  amounting,  as  was 
formerly  mentioned,  to  about  £600 ;  and 
when  I  was  taken  ill,  about  three  months 
ago,  I  had  in  my  desk,  for  I  never  kept  a 
banker,  nor  ever  invested  any  money  in 
the  funds,  about  •6350.  This  sum  consti* 
tuted  the  greater  part  of  my  property. 
For  all  my  books,  my  little  plate  and  fur- 
niture, probably,  though  much  more  va- 
luable to  myself,  will  not  be  supposed  by 
others  worth  more  than  <£200.  In  this 
estimate,  the  value  of  my  gold  Rumford 
medal  is  not  included ;  as  the  gold  is  quite 
pure,  it  is  held  to  be  intrinsically  worth 
fifty  guineas. 


In  the  expectation  that  my  life  would 
be  prolonged,  I  had  formed  various  fiteraTy 
projects.  One  was,  and  this  had  often 
passed  rapidly  through  my  nrind  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  ray  life!,  to  show. 
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that  there  is  a  material  differenee  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  ideas  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of 
matter*.  If,  after  a  closer  examination 
of  this  subject  than  I  had  formerly  given 
it,  I  should  have  found,  that  my  notions 
respecting  it  were  just,  I  should  have  at- 
tempted in  treating  of  it,  to  imitate,  in 
some  slight  degree,  the  inimitable  manner 
employed  by  Berkeley  in  his  Treatise  on 
Vision.  I  should  then  have  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  several  papers  on  vision, 
the  chief  of  which  would  have  treated  of 
those  phenomena  of  light,  which  have  been 
denominated  by  authors  coloured  shadows, 
ocular  spectra,  and  by  various  other  titles. 
In  the  last  place,  I  should  have  brought 
together  into  one  volume,  all  my  publica-^ 

*  He  made  out,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  during  his 
last  iUness,  a  short  statement  of  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  which,  by  his  desire,  has  been  put,  since  his; 
death,  into  the  hands  of  a  philosopher,  whose  great  learn- 
ing and  profound  researches  into  the  human  mind  pecu-^ 
harly  fit  him  for  estimating  it  justly.     E. 
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tions  upon  vision;  which  I  would  have 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Wells 
my  father,  in  gratitude,  for  the  great  exer- 
tions which  he  had  made  to  give  me  the 
education  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
when  in  narrow  circumstances  himself, 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  in  consequence 
of  the  American  rebellion. 


What  I  shall  next  say  will  no  doubt  be 
held  very  ridiculous*  I  lived  till  I  was 
near  eleven  years  old,  close  upon  the  har- 
bour of  a  large  sea-port  in  America,  and 
by  this  means  associated  much  with  black- 
guard sailor  boys.  To  this  I  attribute  a 
practice  of  swearing,  of  which  I  have  from 
the  time  of  being  a  child,  been  frequently 
guilty,  when  my  feelings  have  been  agi- 
tated, and  even  sometimes  when  no  excuse 
of  this  kind  has  existed. 
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My  last  declaration  will  relate  to  the 
obligations  under  which  I  lie  to  my  friends* 
I  have  already  spoken  of  my  rare  good 
fortune,  in  having  acquired,  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  five  most  intimate  friends.  All 
of  these  are  still  in  being,  and  from  all  of 
them  I  have  received,  throughout  my  ilU 
ness,  the  warmest* proofs  of  attachment. 
Two  of  them,  however,  have  most  espe- 
cially afforded  such  proofs.  Dr.  Lister  and 
Dr,  Baillie,  partly  from  their  residing  in 
London,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession.  My  obligations  to  Dr^ 
Lister  are  extreme.  During  the  whole  of 
my  disease,  he  has  visited  me  constantly 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  a  day;  and 
during  each  of  these  visits,  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  towards  me,  with  fully  as 
much  kindness,  as  if  I  had  been  his 
brother. 

I  have  Ukewise  to  express  my  very  great 
obligations  to  two  other  of  my  friends,  Mn 
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James  Durismure,  merchant,  in  Lothbury, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Patrick,  of  Bartlett's  Build- 
ings, surgeon ;  since,  in  the  whole  course 
of  ray  illness,  their  attentions  to  rae  have 
been  most  unremitted,  and  they  have 
also  most  generously  promised  to  burthen 
themselves  with  the  care  of  my  concerns, 
after  my  death. 


It  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  instance 
6f  the  weakness  of  an  old  man's  mind,  my 
desiring,  that  my  body  may  be  deposited 
in  Lady  Jersey's  vault  in  St.  Bride's 
Church;  immediately  above  that  of  my 
mother,  and  in  contact  with  it,  as  h^r's  is 
now  placed  with  respect  to  that  of  my  fa- 
ther; for  it  has  been  my  wish,  for  many 
years  past,  that  this  should  be  done.  I 
have,  indeed,  never  been  desirous  to  con- 
quer any  natural  feelings,  when  their  in- 
dulgence led  to  no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary. 
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I  have  always  regarded  such  an  indui- 
gence,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  softett- 
ing  of  the  original  hardness  of  my  cha- 
racter. 

August  22d,  1817. 


As  I  fancy  that  several  parts  of  my  cha- 
racter, from  various  reasons,  have  been 
a  good  deal  misunderstood,  even  by  my 
most  intimate  friends ;  I  shall  relate  here, 
with  little  regard  to  method  or  connection, 
some  circumstances  which  may  tend  to 
illustrate  it. 

I  began  to  show,  even  in  my  earliest 
childhood,  an  invincible  firmness  of  mind. 
When  my  father,  who  was  a  passionate 
man,  beat  me  for  a  fault,  which  1  was  con- 
scious 1  had  committed,  I  used  to  entreat 
mercy  most  piteously ;  but  if  I  believed, 
that  I  was  in  the  right,  the  utmost  punish- 
ment he  could  inflict  would  scarcely  ever 
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force  a  tear  from  me-  When  I  was  at 
Dumfi'ies  school,  I  had  a  playfellow,  the 

present  Mr. ,  of  Edinburgh.     He  one 

day  called  me  by  some  improper  name,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  beat  him,  being 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  He  complained 
to  Mr.  Chapman  our  master,  who  ordered 
me  to  promise,  that  I  would  never  do  the 
like  again,  I  answered  that  I  could  not, 
fdr  I  would  certainly  beat  him  if  he  re- 
peated the  offence.  Mr.  Chapman  tried 
first  the  effect  of  corporal  punishment 
upon  me ;  but  finding  this  of  no  avail,  he 
ordered  me  to  retire  to  my  room,  for  I 
was  one  of  his  boarders,  and  forbade  the 
other  boys  to  hold  society  with  me.  This 
happened  upon  a  Saturday,  which  was  at 
our  school  a  half  holiday.  On  the  Monday 
following,  I  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
the  school,  as  I  thought,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  [finally]  expelled  from  it ;  for,  I 
had  determined  to  submit'to  this  disgrace, 
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rather  than  to  swerve  from  my  former  de- 
claration. To  my  astonishment,  however, 
I  found  that  I  was  to  receive  from  him  the 
highest  commendation.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  my  confinement  not  having  been 
strictly  enforced,  I  was  determined  to  break 
through  it,  and  to  go  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country  with  some  of  my  playfellows. 
There  was  before  the  school  a  eonsidera- 
ble  area,  i,n  which,  while  I  was  proceeding 
to  join  my  playfellows,  I  met  a  bUnd  beg- 
igar,  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  lost  his 
way.  The  other  hoys  had  passed  him 
without  attending  to  him.  I  went  up  to 
bim,  and  finding  my  conjecture  to  be 
right,  tppk  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
to  the  house  to  which  he  was  desirous  of 
going.  My  master  was  at  his  window, 
and  saw  this.  On  the  Monday  he  men^ 
tioned  it  to  the  whole  school,  and  received 
nie  back  into  it,  with  great  commendatioijt 
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of  my  conduct,  without  making  any  refer- 
ence to  my  former  expulsion. 


My  father  was  a  man  of  great  sobriety 
himself,  and  restricted,  me,  while  I  was  a 
boy,  from  drinking  any  thing  but  water ; 
and  I  never,  in  any  posterior  part  of  my 
life,  have  had  the  least  desire  to  taste  any 
stronger  liquor,  except  in  compliance  with 
tlie  ordinary  customs  of  society.  In  1782, 
I  became  president  of  a  club  in  Florida, 
and  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, thought  it  necessary  to  make  my  sub- 
jects intoxicated.  In  this  attempt,  I  ne- 
cessarily became  somewhat  intoxicated 
myself,  but  still  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
others,  from  proceeding  more  cautiously. 
I)uring  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
though  living  constantly  in  society,  I  drank 
nothing  but  water,  nor  did  I  ever  after- 
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wards,  even  before  my  health  became  in- 
firm in  1800,  desert  this  practice,  except 
I  was  in  society. 


My  father,  though  naturally  a  passionate 
wan,  in  all  the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  life  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  prudence, 
except  in  the  case  already  mentioned,  when 
he  was  induced,  by  too  great  ease  of  tem- 
per, to  swerve  from  it.  My  mother  was 
much  his  inferior  in  point  of  common  sense, 
and  had  a  strong  tendency  to  act  a  little 
romantically. 

I  j-esembled  them  both^  not  only  in  per- 
son but  disposition ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  my  resemblance  to  my  mother  in  this 
latter  circumstance,  began  early  to  show 
signs  of  a  certain  waywardness  of  dispo- 
sition. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  Dumfries  school, 
I  used   to  wander   on   foot  during   the 
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autumnal  holidays  through  the  country, 
without  any  fixed  object.  In  one  of  these 
rovings,  being  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
my  age,  I  went  to  call  upon  a  friend  of 
my  father^s,  without  any  other  clothes  than 
those  which  I  had  upon  me.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  I  thought  my  shirt  looked 
dirty,  and  therefore  determined  to  wash  it 
myself.  I  chose,  as  a  place  fit  for  this 
purpose,  a  little  meadow  on  the  side  of  the 
river*  Milk^  which  was  sheltered  by  a  high 
bank'  behind  me.  Having  done  the  busi- 
ness in  the  best  manner  I  could,  without 
any  assistance  from  soap,  I  placed  my 
shirjt  upon  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  it,  and  laid  myself  in  the  mean 
time  in  the  sunshine,  upon  another  piece 
of  dry  grass  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
my  shirt  was  dry,  I  put  it  on,  and  returned 
tp  my  friends.    In  the  course  of  the  night, 

*  This,  I  am  told,  is  a  rivulet  rather  than  a  river.    E. 
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I  was  seized  with  a  cottsiderable  degree  of 
fever,  and  in  the  morning  my  face,  and 
the  parts  of  my  body  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  became  cons^iderably  red 
and  swollen. 

About  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  by  letter  from  a  school 
chum,  to  visit  him  at  his  father's,  who  hved 
in  Galloway,  about  31  miles  from  Dum- 
fries. I  showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  requested  money  from  him,  to 
enable  me  to  make  the  visit.  He  mo3t 
properly  refused  to  give  any,  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  invitation  had  proceedjed 
ojoly  from  a  boy.  I  thought  diflferently, 
however,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, began  my  journey  two  days  after, 
without  a  halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and 
with  no  other  clothes  than  I  wore,  as  I  had 
determined  to  return  to  Dumfries  the  fol- 
lowing day.  My  friend's  father,  whose 
name  was  Macnuurdo,  had  lived  many  years 
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in  Virginia  as  a  merchant,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  brought  with  him  a 
wife,  who  was  a  native  of  the  former  coun- 
try. They  received  me  most  kindly,  no 
doubt  somewhat  influenced  by  my  having 
been  born  in  America,  and  retained  me 
as  their  guest  for  upwards  of  a  month; 
supplying,  amongst  my  other  deficien- 
cies, that  of  raiment.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  holidays,  they  sent  me  in  a  post- 
chaise  to  Dumfries,  with  a  part  of  their 
own  family. 

In  my  journey  to  Mr.  Macmurdo's  house, 
which  I  accomplished  in  eleven  hours,  I 
had  no  food  but  hips  and  blackberries^ 
and  a  little  milk,  which  a  cottager  would 
sometimes  give  me  when  I  asked  for  a 
little  water  to  drink. 


My  temper  was  naturally  irritable,  and 
in  small  differences  which  have  occurred 
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in  society,  particularly  in  my  youth, 
passionate  and  violent.  But  I  must,  in 
justice  to  myself,  say,  in  the  first  place,  I 
have  not  shown  any  considerable  instance 
of  this  kind  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and 
in  the  second,  that  I  did  never  show  one, 
even  before  that  time,  in  any  matter  of 
qonsequence,  or  when  I  had  any  respect 
for  the  person  with  whom  I  differed.  In 
confirmation  of  both  these  remarks,  I  shall 
mention,  first,  that  I  have  never  had  the 
smallest  difference  with  any  one  of  my  five 
most  intimate  friends ;  and  secondly,  that 
I  have  borne  the  grossest  insult,  when  it 
was  unmanly  to  take  immediate  notice 
of  it. 


From  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the 
princess  of  Lamballe,  I  foresaw  the  ruin 
of  all  civiHzed  society  in  France,  and 
dreaded   a   similar  ruin    of  all  civilized 
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i^ociety  in  Europe.  I  have  never,  there? 
fore,  been  able  to  hear,  with  the  least 
patience,  any  serious  defence  of  the  con-, 
duct  of  the  French ;  and  have  always  at- 
tributed such  a  defence  to  incurable  folly, 
self-interest,  or  madness.  In  all  points  of 
domestic  "politics,  I  have  kept  myself  free 
from  personal  influence,  by  never  seeking 
the  acquaintance  of  any  person  of  the  least 
influence  in  the  country,  ^y  principle  I 
am  a  constitutional  Tory;  but  njy  man^ 
Bers,  I  should  think,  would  lead  mo$t  per^ 
sons  to  regard  me  a  republican. 


Dii.  Wells,  from  a  very  early  period  in 
his  illness,  looked  forward  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination  of  it,  arid  employed  himself  in 
arranging  his  afeirs  with  the  utmost  self- 
possession  and  diligence,  until    he   had 
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settled,  \vith  great  exactness,  every  thing 
which  he  thought  important.  From  the 
8th  of  August,  his  physicians,  as  well  as 
himself,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very. He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  18th 
of  September^ 
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The  Memoir,  with  the  omission  of  ah 
anecdote,  which  might  have  given  pain  to 
a  family  with  which  the  author  had  been 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  of  a  name 
and  designation,  which  it  was  beheved  the 
very  respectable  person  referred  to  might 
wish  to  be  suppressed,  and  with  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  a  very  few  expres- 
sions, is  precisely  as  it  was  left  by  the 
author.  He  dictated  it  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Patrick  at  intervals  during  his  illness, 
after  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery, 
and  while  he  was  uncertain  whether  he 
should  live  to  finish  it,  and  when  he  was 
too  feeble  to  speak  long,  or  to  write 
much.  It  must  be  considered  a  proof 
of  extraordinary  composure  and  vigour  of 
mind  in  such  circumstances. 
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The  writings  of  the  author,  which  have 
been  selected  for  publication  with  this 
Memoir,  either  as  the  most  interesting  in 
themselves,  or  as  aflfording  the  best  exhi> 
bition  of  his  character  and  talents,  are,  an 
Essay  upon  Single  Vision  with  two  Eyes, 
and  an  Essay  upon  Dew ;  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon, 
relative  to  some  conduct  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  posterior  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Stanger,  and  containing 
observations  on  a  principal  ground  of  that 
decision ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Female  of 
the  White  Race  of  Mankind,  part  of  whose 
Skin  resembles  that  of  a  Negro ;  with  some 
observations  on  the  causes  of  the  diiferences 
in  colour  and  form  between  the  white  and 
negro  races  of  men.  The  last  of  these 
writings  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1813,  but  was  never  printed  until  now. 
It  was  put  by  the  author  into  the  hands 
of  the  editor,  with  an  express  permission 
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to  publish  it,  and  no  alteration  has  beew 
made  in  it,  besides  a  very  slight  one  of 
expression,  in  a  few  places,  which  its  being 
presented  to  the  public,  instead  of  being 
addressed  to  a  philosophical  society,  ren- 
dered necessary. 

All  his  other  works,  whether  philoso- 
phical, literary,  or  medical,  (excepting  only 
those  of  a  political  nature,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Memoir,  and  to  which  no 
more  particular  reference  could  be  made 
than  what  is  made  in  it,)  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  list,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  generally  known  and  more 
easily  referred  to. 

Two  letters,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Darwin's 
remarks,  in  his  "  Zoonomia,'^  upon  what 
Dr.  Wells  had  written  in  his  "  Essay  upon 
single  Vision  with  two  Eyes,""  on  the  ap- 
parent rotation  of  bodies,  which  takes 
place  during  the  giddiness  occasioned  by 
turning  ourselves  quickly  and  frequently 
round.      These    were    jjublished    in    the 
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Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  and 
October  1794. 

Observations  on  the  influence  which  in- 
cites the  muscles  to  contract  in  Mr.  Gal- 
vani's  experiments.  These  were  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1795. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  the 
colour  of  blood..  These  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1797. 

Some  account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Lambert,  formerly  of  Calcutta;  and  some 
account  of  Mr.  George  Wilson,  apothecary, 
of  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden.  Both 
these  appeared  in  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
zine for  1800. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Greorge 
Fordyce.  This  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1802. 

A  short  account  of  Mr.  John  Savage, 
formerly  of  Chaiiestown.  This  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1804. 

A  biographical  memoir  of  Dr.  David 
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Pitcairn.  This  appealed  in  the  (Sentle*- 
man^s  Magazine  in  1809. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  Vision. 
These  were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
TransaGtions  in  1811. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Dr-  Andrew 
MarshalL  This  was  published  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  in  18 13^ 

An  dnfewer  to  remarks  in  the  Qimrteriy 
Review,  upon  the  Essay  on  Dew-  An 
answer  to  Mr.  Prevost's  queries  respecting 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  B.  Prevosf  s  expe- 
riments on  Dew.  These  appeared  in  Dr. 
Thonison's  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  181fi. 

A  short  letter  "  on  the  Condensation  of 
Water  upon  Glass/'  This  was  pubhshed 
in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy 
for  1816. 

The  titl(i£^  of  his  medical  writings  arfe, 

1.  Observations  on  Erysipelas* 

2.  An  Instance  of  an  entire  want  of  Hair 
in  the  Hulnan  Body. 
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3.  Observations  aw  the  Dropsy  which 
sAicqeeds  Sqarlet  Fever, 

4^  A  Cg^  of  Aneurism  of  th^  Aorta, 
attended  with  iikeratic^  of  the  CEsopha- 
^113  aad  Windpipe. 

5.  A  Cas^  <if  Epilepsy  jwd  Hemiplegia, 
apparently  prod^iced  by  a  sharp  projejctioa 
frpm  the  leaner  Table  of  the  SkuU« 

6.  A  Case  of  Tetanus,  wi)th  Observar 
iim^  OB  the  Di^eause^ 

7.  A  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aprfc^p 
cpromuaicating  with  thePulmonary  Arfcery. 

B.  A  Ci^i^  of  cQpi^u^abde  enWgem^^ 
of  th^  Casoum  ai>d  Codoii« 

Q.  A  C^^se  of  an  .ejUeijisive  Ga^grfpi^ 
of  the  Cellular  Membrane,  between  the 
Muscles  and  Skin  of  the  Neck  and  Chest, 

10-  On  Rheumatism  of  the  Heart. 

11.  On  the  presence  of  the  Red  Matter 
and  Serum  of  the  Blood  in  the  Urine  of 
Dropsy,  which  has  not  originated  in  Scar- 
let Fever. 
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13.  ObsCTvations  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption and  Intermittent  Fever,  chiefly 
as  Diseases  opposed  to  each  other ;  with 
an  attempt  to  arrange  several  other  dis- 
eases, according  to  the  alliance  or  opposi- 
tion which  exists  between  them  and  one 
or  other  of  the  two  former. 

These  were  all  published  in  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Medical 
arid  Chirurgical  Knowledge.'' 

There  is  also  a  case  of  Aphonia  Spasmo- 
dica  described  by  him,  and  communicated 
by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Medical  Communications.'' 
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PART  I. 


Of  the  different  Opinions  ccmceming  single  Vision  with 
two  Eyes;  cmd  principcdly  of  those  of  Dr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  Reid. 

The  end  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  in  this  Essay, 
being  to  offer  a  new  solution  of  the  question, 
why  objects  are  perceived  single  with  two  eyes, 
I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show,  that  none  of  the  opinions  I  have 
met  with  upon  this  subject,  can  be  admitted  as 
just. 

These  opinions,  or  such  of  them,  at  least,  as 
have  gained  any  considerable  reputation,  may 
be  reduced  into  two  classes.  The  first  com- 
prehends those  of  Galen,  Alhazen,  Rohault, 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  all  of  whom 
have  regarded  the  question  I  have  mentioned 
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as  equivalent  to  the  following  one:  Whence 
comes  it^  that  the  mind  should  be  affected  with 
only  one  perception  from  two  impressions  upon 
the  external  organs  of  sight,  since  either  of 
those  impressions  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
produce  a  similar  perception  ?  Their  universal 
answer  has  been :  Because  the  two  impressions 
are  united  before  they  are  communicated  to 
the  mind.  And  the  only  difference  among 
these  authors,  has  been  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  an  union  takes  place. 
To  the  second  class  are  to  be  referred  the 
opinions  of  those,  who  hold  it  as  certain,  that 
an  object  is  seen  single  by  both  eyes^  because 
it  is  seen  by  each  of  them  in  the  same  external 
place ;  and  who  profess  to  point  out  some  law, 
or  constant  rule  of  v^jiion,  from  which  this 
sameness  of  place  is  to  be  derived  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  Aguilonius,  I  believe,  first 
gave  this  view  of  the  question,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  by  Dechales,  Dr*  Porterfield, 
Dn  Smith  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Reid  of 
Glasgow. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  first 
class,  more  especially  as  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly examined  by  others,  I  think  I  need 
only  say,  that  they  must  all  be  considered  as 
mere  conjectures,  founded  upon  certain  sup- 
posed changes  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  the 
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extetence  of  which  it  is  impossible,  from  th^f 
nature  of  the  parts,  either  to  demonstrate,  or 
to  refute  by  experiments ;  and  that  no  one  of 
them,  though  admitted  to  be  true,  is  yet  suf-^ 
ficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  on  account 
of  which  it  was  framed. 

The  opinions  of  the  second  class  being  built, 
as  their  authors  think,  upon  experiments  and 
observations,  both  allow  and  demand  a  more 
accurate  investigation,  I  shall  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  examine  such  of  them  as  I  am  acquainted 
with,  beginning  with  that  of  Aguilonius ;  and 
what  I  shall  observe  concerning  it  will  apply 
also  to  those  of  Dechales  and  Dr.  Porterfield, 
who  have  done  little  more  than  copy  what  he 
has  said. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  the 
mutual  intersection  of  the  optic  axes,  parallel 
to  the  interval  between  the  eyes,  Aguilonius 
GflJls  it,  from  its  office,  the  horopter  \  and  if 
llirough  this  line,  a  plane  be  made  to  pass  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  optic  axes,  he  names 
it  the  plane  of  the  horopter.  -  After  defining 
these  terms,  he  asserts,  that,  by  a  law  of  our 
constitution,  all  bodies  which  we  see  with  oBe 
glance  or  look,  whatever  are  their  real  places, 
i^ear  to  each  eye  to  be  situated  in  this  plane. 
And  if  this  be  granted  to  him,  he  easily  and 
satisfactxirily  shows,  why  some  should  be  seen 
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single  with  two  eyes,  and  others  double.  For 
since,  according  to  a  second  opinion  maintained 
by  him,  and  not  contradicted,  I  believe,  by  any 
other  writer  upon  vision,  the  two  lines  of  direc- 
tion, in  which  an  object  is  seen  when  we  em- 
ploy both  eyes,  can  meet  each  other  only  in 
one  point,  it  follows,  that  all  bodies  which  are 
really  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter, 
must  necessarily  appear  single,  as  the  lines  of 
direction  in  which  any  one  of  them  is  perceived 
by  the  two  eyes,  coincide  in  that  plane,  and  no 
where  else ;  and  that  all  bodies,  which  are  not 
situated  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter,  must  as 
necessarily  appear  double,  since,  in  this  case, 
the  lines  of  their  visible  directions  intersect 
each  other,  either  before  or  after  they  pass 
through  it*. 

Against  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  only 
one  argument  need  be  offered.  Were  the  visi- 
ble places  of  all  bodies  to  be  contained  in  the 
plane  of  the  horopter,  these  would  appear  of 
magnitudes  proportional  to  the  angles  which 
they  subtend  at  the  eye.  A  finger,  for  instance, 
held  near  to  the  face,  would  seem  as  large  as 
the  part  of  a  remote  building  it  might  conceal 
from  the  sight.  But  as  this  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, the  principle  from  which  it  is  derived, 

*  AguUonii  Optica,  p.  110,  148>  331,  344. 
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must  be  rejected,  together  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. To  Aguilonius,  however,  the  merit 
is  due,  of  being  the  first  who  so  far  generalised 
the  phenomena  of  single  and  double  vision,  as 
to  observe,  that  those  objects  alone  are  seen 
single,  which  are  really  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  horopter. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith  is  the  next  in  the 
order  of  time,  *  "  If  it  be  asked  (says  that 
author)  why,  in  seeing  with  both  eyes,  we  do 
not  always  see  double,  because  of  a  double  sensa- 
tion, I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  our  eyes,  in  which  the  pictures 
of  an  object  are  constantly  painted  upon  fcorre- 
sponding  places  of  the  retinas,  the  predominant 
sense  of  feeling  has  originally  and  constantly 
informed  us  that  the  object  is  single.     By  this 

*  Complete  System  of  Optics.  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

f  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  fdllowing  definition  oi  corresponding 
points.  '*  When  the  optic  axes  are  parallel,  or  meet  in  a 
pointy  the  two  middle  points  of  the  retinas^  or  any  points 
which  are  equally  distant  from  them^  and  lie  on  the  same 
sides  of  them,  either  towards  tiie  right  hand  or  left  hand, 
or  upwards  or  downwards,  or  in  any  oblique  direction,  are 
called  corresponding  points*^  Vol.  I.  p.  46.  According  to 
this  definition,  points  correspond  which  have  a  certain  agree- 
ment in  situation.  No  contradiction  is,  therefore,  implied 
in  this  system^  by  saying,  that  an  object  may  appear  single, 
though  its  pictures  should  faU  upon  points  which  do  not 
correspond.  Dr.  Reid*8  definition  of  the  same  term  is  very 
different. 
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means  our  idea  of  its  outward  place  is  connected 
with  both  those  sensations,  as  is  manifest  by  its 
appearing  in  two  places  when  its  pictures  are 
not  painted  upon  corresponding  places  of  the 
retinas;  which  is  only  a  direct  consequence 
arising  from  our  general  habit  of  seeing.** 
Should  any  one  now  inquire  whence  it  is,  that, 
to  produce  single  vision,  all  men  agree  in  di- 
recting their  eyes  towjwrd  the  object  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  receive  its  pictures  upon  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  retinas,  since  custom 
might  have  connected  the  sensations  of  any 
other  two  points  with  the  information  of  its 
unity  from  feeling* :  This  answer  maybe  given 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Smith  t :  "  When  we  view 
an  object  steadily?  we  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  directing  the  optic  axes  to  the  point  in 
view;  because  its  pictures  falling  upon  the 
.  middle  points  of  the  retinas,  are  then  distincter 
tihan  if  they  fell  upon  any  other  places ;  and 
since  the  pictures  of  the  whole  object  are  equal 
to  one  another,  and  are  both  inverted  with  re- 
spect to  the  optic  axes,  it  follows  that  the  pic- 
tures of  any  coUatei'al  point  are  painted  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  retinas.*' 

*  This  objection  is  made  to  Dr.  Smithes  theory  by  Dr. 
Reid«  who  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  answer.  Rcid's 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  Bvo.  p.  332. 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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Such  is  the  solution  which  Dr,  Smith  has 
given  of  this  celebrated  question,  and  such  the 
reply  which  his  general  account  of  vision  fur- 
nishes to  one  objection  against  it.  But  there 
are  others  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  so 
easily  repelled.  Before  I  offer  these,  however, 
I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  although  it  were 
proved,  as  I  think  it  may  be,  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  the  fact  of  objects  spearing  single,  wheii 
their  pictures  fall  upon  the  middle  or  other 
corresponding  points  of  the  retinas,  still  the 
truth  of  what  is  peculiar  to  him  *  of  the  solu- 
tion he  gives,  might  remain  unshaken.  Ob- 
jects, it  may  be  said,  are  constantly  seen  single 
when  we  direct  our  eyes  to  them  in  a  particular 
manner.  Their  pictures  must,  consequently, 
in  every  such  case,  fall  upon  the  same  places  of 
the  retinas;  and  whether  these  be  correspond- 
ing or  not,  the  unity  of  the  visible  appearances 
will  be  owing  to  the  connexion,  which  has  uni- 
formly been  observed  between  the  sensations  of 

*  Dr.  Reid  attributes  to  Bishop  Berkeley  the  opinion, 
that  objects  appear  single  to  two  eyes,  from  an  experienced 
connexion  between  particular  sensations  of  sight,  and  the 
informations  of  touch.  But  I  no  where  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  that  author  5  and  I  even  think  it  probable,  that 
he  purposely  avoided  treating  of  the  question,  as  he  found 
that  the  solution  of  it,  which  naturally  flowed  from  his  prin- 
ciples oi  vision,  was  with  difficulty  to  be  reconciled  to  other 
conclusions  he  had  derived  from  the  same  source. 
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those  places,  and  the  information  from  feeling, 
that  the  objects  which  cause  them  are  single. 
What  I  shall  say,  therefore,  upon  his  opinion, 
will  tend  to  show,  that,  admitting  the  fact  re- 
specting corresponding  points  to  be  true,  his 
explanation  of  it  ought,  however,  to  be  rejected. 
For,  first,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  if  we  are 
taught  hy  feeling  to  see  objects  single,  notwith- 
standing a  sensation  in  each  eye,  the  informa- 
tions of  the  former  sense  ought  to  be  uniform, 
or  else  one  set  of  visual  appearances  would  be 
associated  with  different  reports  from  feeling, 
and  no  certain  mark  afforded  us  which  of  them 
we  should  trust.      Now  Dr.  Smith  himself  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  we  sometimes  feel  dou- 
ble, "  as  in  the  dark,  when  a  button  is  pressed 
with  two  opposite  sides  of  two  contiguous  fin- 
gers laid  across ;  for  this  reason,  that  those  op- 
posite sides  of  the  fingers  have  never  been  tised 
to  feel  one  but  always* two  things  at  a  time*/* 
He  adds,  "  We  have  learned,  therefore,  by  ex- 
perience  of  both  senses  compared  together,  to 
make  their  informations  consistent  with  each 
other."     Here,  then,  we  find  him  to  allow,  that 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  48.  Dr.  Smithy  however,  has,  firom  the  in- 
fiuence  of  system,  I  suppose^  mistaken  this  fact;  for  the 
button  \sfelt  double  when  pressed  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned)  though  we  should  not  be  in  the  dark,  and  should 
even  see  it  to  be  single. 
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feeling    is   not  always  the  predominant,  but 
sometimes  the  inferior  sense ;  that  its  informa- 
tions are  not  constant  and  original,  but  change- 
ful and  derived ;  positions  directly  contrary  to 
those  he  had  immediately  before  maintained. 
But,  in  the  first  instance  of  difference  between 
the  informations  of  the  two  senses,  what  rule 
had  we  for  determining  which  .was  the  most 
worthy  of  credit  ?  How  does  a  blind  man  cor- 
rect his  errors  of  touch  ?  If  the  button  be  felt 
double,  because  pressed  by  two  parts  not  ac- 
customed to  feel  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  have  been  a  period  in  the  life 
of  every  person,  when  a  body  pressed  by  any 
two  parts  would  have  been  felt  double,  by  three 
parts  triple,  and  so  on.     Nor  could  sight  have 
corrected  those  deceptions,  if  they  can  be  called 
such ;  for  every  thing,  by  the  same  hypothesis, 
must  then  have  also  been  seen  double.     How 
came  we,  therefore,  both  to  feel  and  see  things 
single  ?  Surely  not  by  comparing  the  informa- 
tions of  the  two  senses  together. 

But,  secondly,  were  we  to  grant  that  the 
sense  of  touch  has  originally  and  constantly 
informed  us  that  objects  are  single,  it  would 
not  follow,  that  we  are  thenqe  1;aught  to  see 
them  also  single.  For,  since  the  place  which 
an  object  seems  to  either  eye  to  possess,  mani- 
festly depends  both  upon  its  apparent  distance 
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and  its  apparent  direction  from  that  eye,  if 
visible  place  be,  in  the  language  of  Dn  Smith, 
only  an  idea  of  real  or  tangible  place,  visible 
direction  must  bear  the  same  relation  to  tangi- 
ble direction ;  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
we  can  never  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  direction,  in  which  an  object  may  lie 
from  any  part,  of  our  bodies,  by  sight  than  by 
touch.  Facts,  however,  prove  the  contrary. 
Let  any  person,  for  instance,  taking  a  pin  in 
his  hand,  endeavour,  without  looking,  to  bring 
its  head  upon  a  level  with  either  of  his  eyes ; 
and  there  are  many  chances  to  one  but  he  will 
fail  in  the  attempt,  of  which  sight  will  inform 
him,  when  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  object.  Tliis 
to  me  is  a  convincing  argument,  that  external 
bodies  are  not  ,seen  in  certain  directions,  be- 
cause they  have  been  previously  felt  in  them ; 
and,  consequently,  that  visible  place,  of  which 
visible  direction  is  a  component  part,  is  not 
merely  a  representative  of  the  place  perceived 
by  touch.  But  if  the  place,  in  which  an  object 
appears  to  each  eye  separately,  does  not  entirely 
depend  upon  any  lesson  from  feeling,  the  in- 
ference is,  that  when  an  object  appears  in  one 
and  the  same  place  to  both  eyes  together,  nei- 
ther is  this  effect  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
informations  of  that  sense. 

Thirdly,  in  whatever  direction  an  object  may 
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appear  to  either  eye,  it  certainly  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  same  place  by  both,  except  at  some  point 
common  to  the  two  directions.  Dr.  Smith  ac- 
knowledges this,  and  says*,  that  when  an  ob-^ 
ject  is  perceived  single  with  both  eyes,  it  is 
seen  at  the  mutual  intersection  of  the  two  visual 
rays ;  the  visible  direction  of  any  object  coin- 
ciding, according  to  him,  with  the  visual  ray, 
or  the  principal  ray  of  the  pencil  which  flows 
from  it  to  the  eye.  Should  we  then  even 
allow,  that  all  we  know  by  sight  of  the  places 
of  bodies  has  been  borrowed  from  feeling,  it 
will  still  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  rule  of  vision 
for  each  eye,  which  he  has  derived  from  such 
experience,  "that  of  our  seeing  objects  in  the 
directions  of  their  visual  rays,  is  inconsistent 
with  many  of  the  phenomena  of  sight  with  two 
eyes;  and,  consequently,  that  he  has  left  un- 
removed  the  chief  difficulty  of  his  subject,  which 
was  to  explain  the  single  appearance  of  objects 
to  both  eyes,  from  those  laws,  or  rules  of  vision, 
which  affect  each  of  them  singly.  For  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  if  two  bodies  of  the  same 
shape,  size,  and  colour,  be  placed,  one  in  each 
optic  axis,  they  appear  but  as  one  body,  pro- 
vided they  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  eyes. 
Agreeably  to  the  theory  of  our  seeing  objects 

*  Vol.  U.  Remarks,  p.  86. 
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in  the  direction  of  their  visual  rays,  this  cannot 
happen,  except  the  united  body  appear  at  the 
intersection  of  the  optic  axes.  Dr.  Smith,  ac- 
cordingly*, maintains  that  it  does.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  I  appeal  to  experiment  for  a 
direct  proof  that  it  does  not ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, I  observe,  that,  as  the  two  bodies  in  the 
optic  axes  appear  as  one,  whether  they  be 
situated  within  or  beyond  the  concurrence  of 
those  lines,  and  as  a  right  line  joining  the 
bodies,  and  extended  both  ways,  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  the  sight  as  a  right  line,  it  follows, 
upon  admitting  the  fact  which  I  have  denied, 
that  all  objects  in  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes 
which  are  seen  in  one  position  and*  state  of^he 
eyes,  however  near  to  us,  or  however  remote 
they  may  in  reality  be,  must  appear  to  be 
equally  distant,  or  rather  in  a  line  drawn  through 
the  concourse  of  the  optic  axes,  parallel  to  the 
interval  between  the  eyes,  and  named  by  opti- 
cians the  horopter.  Again,  if  a  right  line  be 
made  to  pass  through  any  part  of  the  plane  of 
the  optic  axes,  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  por- 
tions above  and  below  this  plane  are  perceived 
to  be  in  the  same  right  line  with  the  point  which 
is  situated  in  it,  and  the  whole  appears  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane.    But  the  point  in  the  plane 

*  Vol.  II.  Remarks,  p.  86. 
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is  seen,  by  the  last  article  or  proposition,  in  the 
horopter ;  the  whole,  therefore,  of  the  perpen- 
dicular line  must  be  seen  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  horopter  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  optic  axes ;  or  in  other  words,  in  the  plane  of 
the  horopter^  in  which  consequently  all  bodies 
will  have  their  visible  places.  But  this  was  the 
very  opinion  of  Aguilonius,  to  which  he  was 
probably  led  by  a  similar  train  of  reasoning ; 
though,  as  a  teacher,  he  might  choose  rather 
to  ground  it  immediately  upon  an  original  law 
of  our  constitution. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dn  Smith  did 
not  perceive  the  conclusions  which  might  be 
drawn  fromf  his  doctrine  of  objects  being  seen 
in  the  directions  of  their  visual  rays,  since  he 
has  no  where  spoken  of  them.     At  any  rate,  it 
is  manifest  he  did  not  admit  them,  as  he  has 
mentioned   the    following   circumstance    as    a 
fact*,   to  which  they  cannot  be   reconciled; 
that,  when  an  object  is  seen  double,  both  its 
apparent  places  are  situated  between  its  real 
place,  and  the  mark  at  which  we  look.     For  if 
this  were  just,  together  with  what  he  has  else- 
where advanced,  phenorqena  ought  in   many 
cases  to  be  observed,  very  different  from  those 
which  are  in  truth  found  to  exist     Thus,  for 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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example,  if  a  right  line  be  any  where  placed  in 

the  plane  of  the  optic  axes,  it  follows,  from 

what  he  has  said  in  one  part  of  his  book,  that 

those  points  of  it,  through  which  the  axes  pass> 

must  be  seen  united  at  the  mark  we  look  at, 

the  axes  crossing  each  other  there  j  and  from 

what  I  have  just  quoted,  that  every  other  point 

must  be  seen  by  e^h  eye  between  its  real  place 

and  that  mark.     The  appearances,  therefore,  of 

^  a^  the  points,  if  they  do  not  lie  disjoined,  but 

are  connected  together  in  some  orderly  manner, 

will  be  arranged  in  the  forms,  either  of  two 

curves,  both  passing  through  the  intersection  of 

the  optic  axes,  or  of  four  right  lines  meeting 

one  another  at  that  point.     If  the  right  line  be 

placed  nearer  to  the  face  than  the  mark  we 

look  at,  the  apparent  lines,  whether  curved  or 

straight,  will  approach  toward  us  from  their 

common  point,  but  recede  from  us,  if  the  real 

line  be  situated  beyond  the  mark.     Such  are 

the  phenomena  which  ought  to  follow  upon  the 

admission  of  these  two  parts  of  Dr,  Smith's 

theory  of  vision  with  two  eyes,  but  which  are 

not  found  to  exist  in  nature.     Aguilonius  was 

at  least  consistent  when  he  maintained,  that  all 

objects  are  seen  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter ; 

while  Dr.  Smith,  by  deserting  that  opinion  in 

part,  seems  only  to  have  involved  himself  the 

more  deeply  in  error. 
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Having  now  said  what,  I  hope,  will  be 
thought  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  reason  given 
by  Dr*  Smith,  for  our  seeing  objects  single  with 
both  eyes,  is  neither  ^grounded  on  well-attested 
facts,  nor  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  observed,  I  pass  to  the  examination 
of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid. 

As  this  neither  rests  upon  nor  includes  any 
new  fact  in  vision,  I  need  only  mention,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  of  it*,  that  its  author 
maintains  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  an  object  is  seen 
in  the  same  place  with  both  eyes,  and  conse- 
quently single,  when  its  pictures  fall  upon  the 
centres  of  the  retinas,  or  upon  points  in  them^ 
which  are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the 
centres;  but  differs  from  him  in  this,  that  he 
Brakes  the  property  to  be  original,  by  which 
any  two  places  in  those  membranes  exhibit  only 
one  object,  while  Dr.  Smith  derives  it  altoge- 
ther from  custom  f  • 

In  my  examination  of  the  opinion  of  Dr. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  c.  vi.  sect.  13. 

f  They  differ  also  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  term ; 
l>r.  Smith  calling  corresponding  points^  such  as  have  the  posi- 
tkm  just  mentioned^  whether  tiley  represent  objects  single  or 
not^  whereas  Dr.  Reid  says^  that  those  points  correspond^ 
whatever  their  position  may  be,  which  represent  olgeots 
single  5  and  he  appears  to  me  not  always  to  attend  to  the 
double  use  of  the  same  term,  when  he  speaks  of  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Smith* 
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Smith,  I  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  truth 
of  what  distinguished  it  from  all  others  might  re- 
main unshaken,  though  it  were  proved,  that  ob- 
jects do  not  appear  single,  when  their  pictures 
occupy  any  of  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retinas,  since  custom  might  have  associated 
the  perceptions  of  touch,  with  the  sensations  of 
any  other  parts  whatsoever  of  those  membranes. 
The  same  observation  will  not  apply  with  equal 
justice  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid.  On  the 
contrary,  could  it  be  shown,  that  the  places  of 
the  two  retinas,  which  represent  an  object  single 
when  each  receives  its  picture,  are  not  the  cen- 
tres, or  such  others  as  are  similarly  situated,  an 
obvious  inference  would  be,  that  the  single  ap- 
pearance of  the  object  is  not  occasioned  by  a 
property  in  those  places,  bestowed  upon  them 
for  this  special  purpose  by  nature;  it  being 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  such  a  property 
should  be  found,  if  any  where,  in  those  parts  of 
the  retinas  which  are  the  most  like  to  each 
other.  I  have,  therefore,  reserved  till  now,  the 
observations  which  have  occurred  to  me  upon 
this  subject,  and  which,  when  stated,  must  at 
least,  raise  some  doubt  concerning  what  has 
been  regarded  as  true  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Reid,  and  by  almost  every  other  writer  oii 
vision  since  the  time  of  Kepler. 

Anatomists  have  commonly  taught,  tl^at  the 
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eadtres  of  the  spheres^  to  which  the.  coarnea^  the 
IwJl  of  the  eye,  and  the  two  portions  of  the 
etystsiUne  belong,  are  all  placed  in  the  same 
right  line,  hence  called  the  optic  axis,  and  thai 
this  being  produced  both  ways,  passes  throng 
the  centres  of  the  cornea  and.retina,  considered 
as  surfaces.  Opticians,  on  their  part,  observe,- 
tiiat  an  object  appears  single  to  both  eyes,  when 
the  axis  of  each  is  accurately  directed  to  it ; 
from  which  they  infer,  that  the  centres  of  tlie 
retinas  agree  in  suggesting  but  one  object, 
though  each  receives  its  picture. — Again ;  since 
it  is  known  by  experience,  that,  while  any  object 
is  seen  single,  to  which  the  optic  axes  are  turned, 
others  at  the  same  ^distance  from  the  eyes  like* 
wise  appear  so ;  and  since  the  pictures  of  these 
lateral  objects  fall  upon  points  in  the  two  retinas, 
equidistant  from  their  centres,  and  both  upon, 
the  same  side,  that  is,  both  to  the.  right  or  left 
of  the  centres,  or  both  above  or  below  them, 
(]|)ticians  conclude,  that  every  two  places  of  the 
retinas,  which  are  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  the  centres,  must  also  agree  in  exhibiting 
but  one  object,  though  pictures  are  received  hy: 
both. 

But  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  built  upon 
a  circumstance  in  the  fabric  of  the  eye,  which 
has  beeii  shown  by  some  of  the  most  eotinent 
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anatam^ft  not  to  have  place.  For  VaroUw* 
long  ago  observed,  thai  the  ciystalUne  is  not 
siiuated  in  the  middle  of  the  eye^  but  more  m« 
wardfy;  and  the  accurate  Zinnt  has  more  lately 
mentioned,  that  if  the  eye  be  divided  iixto  a 
right  and  left  half,  the  centre  of  the  crystalline 
will  be  found  in  the  inner  portion.  Haller;]^ 
eonfirmsi  this  fact ;  and  Winslow's  II  observationt 
that  the  centres^  of  the  pupil  and  iris  do  not 
e0tn€ide,  but  that  the  former  is  nearer  to  tb^ 
Bbse  than  the  latter,  is  connected  with  it ;  siece 
both  Zinn  and  HaUer  agree,  that  the  centime  of 
the  pupil  is  placed  in  the  axi§  of  the  crystalline^ 
while  that  of  the  iris  is  evidently  in  the  cpmrnou 
axis  of  the  cornea  and  globe.  Now,  a  con«e» 
quence  of  this  position  of  the  crystalline  is>  that» 
contrary  to  whai:  I  believe  is  universally  m^^ 
tatned,  noray  of  light  whatsoever  can  pass  ixnr 
bent  to  the  retina  from  the  atmosphere,  or  any 
other  medium  differing  in  refractive  power  from 
thk  aqueous  humour.  If,  then,  the  line  joining 
tbe  centres  of  the  cornea  and  globe  of  the  eye 
be  what  is  called  the  optic  axis,  and  if  it  be 
truey  that  objects  appear  single  when  we  dir^t 

*  Varolii  Anatomia,  12mo.  p.  16. 

t  Pe  Oculo,  4to.  p.  127. 

I  Elementa  Phy8iologi»,  torn.  v.  p.  403. 

H  WiB6k>w'8Aaatomy^voUii.p.37^>  £i^5^b^lioqi#8Yai 
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bolh  these  axes  to  tliem^  it  must  be  evident^  to 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  common  ruin 
of  cities,  that  the  pictures  of  those  objects  do 
not  fall  upon  the  centres  of  the  retinas^  but 
more  internally ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  centiret 
and  all  the  other  points  of  those  membrane!^ 
which,  by  the  present  system  are  supposed  td 
represent  objects  single,  do  in  fact  exhibit  them 
ctouUe. 

It  will  be  said  here,  perhaps,  that  the  line^ 
passing  from  each  eye,  which  we  turn  to  objects 
when  we  see  them  single,  is  not  a  production  of 
the  common  axis  of  the  cornea  and  globe,  but 
some  other,  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
[^ctures  of  those  objects  are  received  by  the 
centres  of  the  retinas.  I  answer ;  I  r^dily 
grant  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  but  I  assert^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  it) 


*  I  ^m  o£  opinkin,  thai  ibis  Une,  or  al  kfttt  tbe  Uoe  wbkfy 
we  turn  to  otigects  when  we  see  them  most  distinctly  with 
one  eye>  is  not  the  common  axis  of  the  globe  and  cornea. 
For  I  find,  that^  when  I  plafc!  j  the  flame  of  a  candle  between 
either  af  my  eyes,  and  a  plane  mirror,  in  sueh  k  ii>anner  Hiaft 
it  BEiay  conceal  its  own  image  in  the  mirror  from  the  sight  of 
that  eye,  or  rather  that  it  may  be  a  little  below  this  imagiQ, 
but  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  it,  the  ima^  of  the  flame^ 
seen  by  reflection  from  the  cornea,  does  not  appear  upon  the 
ihid&  point  of  this  coat^  but  upon  that  point  of  it  which  ii 
s  M  tbe  centra  jof  the  pupil. 
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which  ifl  a  sufficieiit  reason  for  rejecting  ei^erf 
e^dmion  that  depends  :upon  its  truths 

Admitting,  however,  that  objects  are  repre^ 
dented  single,  when  their  pictures  fall  upon  the 
centres  of  the  retinas,  or  upon  any  other  two 
points  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  ceo*, 
tres,  and  both  upon  the  ssune  side,  it  appears  to 
msif  notwithstanding,  to  be  in  violation  of  att 
analogy,  to  ascribe  this  eflFect,  with  respect  46 
the  points,  at  least,  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  centres,  to  any  peculiar  property  which 
tiiey  possess  from  nature.  For  when  anatomisto 
ind,  in  a  new  species  of  animals,  organs  similar 
in  structure  to  those  of  others  they  are  already 
acquainted  with,  they  immediately  conclude 
that  they  are  also  similar  in  regard  to  their  use^ 
In  animals  of  the  same  speciies,  they  believe 
with  certainty,  that  the  organs  they  si^  in  on»b 
have  the  same  properties,  as  the  corresponding 
organs  of  another ;  and,  if  it'  be  possible,  they 
attribute  with  greater  ceVtainty  the  same  pro* 
perties  to  two  organs  of  the  like  kind,  which 
are  found  in  the  same  individual.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  the  rule,  that  resemblance  of  pro« 
perty  is  implied  by  resemblance  of  structure.  * 
Now  it  is  an  universal  fact,  that  if  an  animaf 
be  divided  into  a  right  and  left  half,  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  those  organs,  which  exist  ioc 
pairs,  are  found  at  eqiiial  distancesfront  the  plane 
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(^partHaon.  Thus,  for  instance,,  in. respect  ta 
the  eyes,  the  two  optic  nerves  penetrate,  their 
OtttwMd  coat,  at  the  same  distrace  from  this 
fdane.  Their  muscle,  bloodpvesaels,  and  every 
Btiiet  of  theit  component  parts  and  appendagesi 
are  arranged  in  the  like  manner ;  those  nearest 
to  the  dividing  plane»  or  the  innermost,  in  the 
tne^  being  simiiar  in  structure  to  the  innermost 
ib  the  other,  the  outermost  to  the  outermost^ 
and  the  intermediate  to  the  intermediate^  It 
is  surely,  therefore,  natural  to  expect,  that  such 
parts  dbtould  also  be  similar  in  their  properties } 
and  ire  in  fact  find  this  similarity  to  exist,  where-r 
ever  it  can  be  dearly  ascertained  what  the  pro* 
parties  are«  Every  person ,  for  example,  admits^ 
that  the  intend  sbrai^t  muscle  of  the  right 
eye  performa  the  same  office^  with  respect  ta 
that  eye,  aa  the  other  internal  straight  muscle 
does  with  respect  to  the  left  eye.  What  judg-^ 
meat  are  we  then  to  form  of  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bmd,  which  attributes  the  same  original  pro* 
perties,  w  rather  the  joint  possession  of  one  orir^ 
ginal  property,  to  places  in  the  retinas  situated 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  general  plane  of 
partition ;  which  makes  an  ewtenml  point  in  one 
to  correspond)  in  use,  with  an  internal  point  in 
the  other,  and  this  too  by  a  principle  implanted 
by  nature  ?    If  such  things  exist,  they  may,;  at 
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leaftty  be  said  to  stand  opposed  to  a  inidst  ek- 
tensive  analogy. 

To  tiiese  argument^)  a  priori j  against  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Reid,  I  shall  now  add  oth^is^ 
m^ich  are  derived  from  a  consideration  of  ate 
consequences. 

First;  Since  visible  place^  as  was  formeriy 
Observed,  includes  in  it  visilde  distance^  it  is 
evident  that,  if  both  eyes,  by  virtue  of  an  oft* 
ginal  property,  see  an  object  in  the  same  plaee^ 
distance  must  also  be  originally  perceivable  by 
sight.  Dr.  Reid*,  however,  has  faimdelf  so 
id>ly  shown,  that  we  should  never  have  siCh 
quired,  by  means  of  our  eyes,  any  knowledge  of 
^stance,  unless  they  had  been  assisted  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  that  I  fiofrbear  to  say  any  thing 
more  uppn  this  head,  than  that,  the  existence  cdT 
tto  property  can  be  admitted,  which  leads  to  tiie 
conclusion  I  have  stated. 

Secondly ;  If  distance  be  not  immediately 
perceivable  by  sight,  the  only  manner,  in  whidi 
an  original  property  of  the  eyes  can  affect  the 
visible  places  of  bodies,  is  by  occasioning  thein 
to  appear  in  certain  directions.  Now  Dtt*.  Reid 
maintains  t,  that  every  external  point  is  seen  in 

♦  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  chap.  vi.  sect.  3  &  50. 
f  Ibid.  (^p.  vi.  sect.  12. 
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the  dif  ecti(m  of  a  line  passing  from  its  picture 
on  the  retina,  through  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
HJ  therefore^  this  direction  be  the  same  as  that 
w^gested  by  the  original  property  so  often  men- 
tioned, the  latter  law  is  merely  another  ex- 
pression for  the  former,  and  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  sn^rfluous.  If  it  be  difierent,  and  should 
the  two  laws  exist  together,  objects  seen  with 
both  eyes  might  sometimes  appear  quadruple^ 
aometimes  triple,  but  never  single^  Were  they 
to  exist  successively,  one  when  we  employ  one 
erjre,  the  other  when  both,  an  object,  though  at 
feat,  should  always  appear  to  move  when  viewed 
4iltemately  by  one  and  by  both  eyes ;  neither  of 
which  conclusions  is  agreeable  to  experieBce. 

Thirdly;  To  show  in  a  different  way,  and  one 
perhaps  more  easily  understood,  that  the  opinioQ 
of  Dr.  Rdid  is  not  consistent  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision  it  ought  to  explain,  I  shall  s&p-^ 
pose  an  experiment  to  be  made  upoit  a  person 
wiu>  squints.  Bat  I  must  premise,  that  it  ap» 
pears,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jurin*  aini 
faii|iself f ,  that  all  such  persons  have  one  eye  oi 
a  weaker  sight  than  the  other ;  that  when  both 
^l^s  are*  openy  the  weaker  is  turned  away  from 
Injects,  which  are  attentively  viewed  j  but  that 

♦  Smith's  Optics,  Vol.  II.  Remarks,  p.  30^ 
t  biquiFy,  chap.  tI.  sect.  t€(. 
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when  the  strong  eye  is  closed,  the  weaker  is 
pointed  to  objects,  exactly  as  the  former  would 
be  in  the  same  situation ;  and  that  it  lihewite 
perceives  them  in  similar  directions.  Let  now 
the  ordinary  position  of  the  person's  eyes,  upon 
whom  the  experiment  is  made,  be  such,  that 
the  optic  axes  intersect  each  other  about  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  face ;  and  while  the  other 
is  closed,  let  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  placed  in 
the  axis  of  the  weak  eye,  which  I  shall  call  the 
left,  at  the  distance  of  some  feet  from  it,  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  flame  will  con* 
sequently  appear  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  biff 
^e  had  no  fault,  and  will  be  seen  on  his  righiv 
where  it  is  in  reality  situated.  Both  eyes  re- 
taining the  same  position  with  respect  to  his 
h^ui  and  each  other,  let  the  weak  eye  be  after^ 
ward  shut,  and  the  right  opened,  and  let  another 
object  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  latter,  an 
ofpake  body  being  at  the  same  time  so  disposed,^' 
as  to  hide  from  it  the  candle  which  is  in  the 
axis  of  the  left  eye.  This  object  in  the  right 
axis  will  consequently  appear  on  the  left  side* 
Now,  since  the  two  objects,  which  have  been 
thus  viewed  separately,  are  situated,  one  to  the 
tight,  and  one  to  the  left ;  .and  since  they  have 
been  also  seen' in  those  positions,  their  visible 
places  must  be  two,  as  well  as  their  tangible, 
and  must  be  remote  ftom  each  oth^.     How 
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^en  should  these  objects  appear,  if,  instead  of 
beii^  viewed  alternately,  each  by  the  eye  in 
the  axis  of  which  it  is  placed,  they  were  seen 
by  the  two  together ;  the  positions  and  internal 
states  of  the  ^es  being  in  both  cases  the  same? 
Dr.  Reid  must  answer ;  They  will  possess  but 
one  visible  place,  since  their  pictures  fall  upon 
the  centres  of  the  two  retinai^  points  endowed 
wiA  the  original  property  of  representing  ob* 
jects  single.  But  where  is  this  one  place  to  be 
found?  In  the  axis  of  the  right  eye,  or  in  that 
of  the  left,  or  between  the  two  ?  In  any  of  these 
cases,  w  in  any  other  that  can  be  imagined,  the 
law  of  visible  direction,  so  much  insisted  upon 
by  Dr.  Reid,  that  objects  appear  in  the  per* 
pendiculars  to  their  pictures  upon  the  retina, 
and  in  truth  every  other  law  of  visible  direction 
httheirto  published,  must  be  suspended  with  re* 
iq>ect  to  one  or  both  eyes ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
united  object  be  referred  to  the  intersection  pjf 
the  optic  axes,  about  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
fiice.  This,  I  believe.  Dr.  Reid  would  not 
readily  admit ;  but  if  he  should,  another  case 
of  squinting  may  be  imagined,  in  which  the 
optic  axes  recede  from  each  other,  and  where 
the  same  reasoning  will  apply  without  the  p<»r 
sibility  of  its  force  being  thus  eluded.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  mention,  that  the  experiment 
here  stated  by  the  way  of  supposition,  in  which 
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the  optic  ayes  cross  each  other  near  to  the  faoe^ 
was  actually  made  by  Dr.  Reid^  with  this  result^ 
that  the  two  objects  appeared  in  different  pkeeE^ 
when  seen  by  both,  eyes  together ;  and  that  iht 
other  experiment,  in  which  the  optic  axes  are 
supposed  to  diverge,  was  made  by  myself,  witfc 
a  similar  event*  Dr,  Reid^  however,  instead  of 
being  led,  by  the  termination  of  his  experiment^ 
to  impute  a  fault  to  the  principle  from  which 
he  had  expected  a  different  one,  /[concluded  from 
It,  that  there  was  something  unnatural,  beside 
the  squinting,  in  the  person^s  eyes,  upon  whom 
it  was  made;  though  it  had  been  previoioly 
ascertained,  that  objects  appeared  in  the  ordi* 
nasty  manner  to  each  of  them,  when  separately 
employed. 

My  examination  of  the  second  class  of  iqpi* 
nions,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  single  appear- 
ance of  objects  to  two  eyes,  being  finished,  some 
person,  perhaps,  will  now  say ;  Granting  that  no 
error  can,  at  first  sight,  be  shown  in  your  argu* 
ments  against  those  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Reid, 
is  it  not  a  sufiicient  reason  for  believing  them 
£a.l}acious,  that  they  prove  too  much  ?  If  olajects 
appear  single  neither  from  custom,  nor  an  ori-> 
ginal  property  of  the  eyes,  have  we  not  an  eflfect 
without  a  cause,  and  must  there  not  be  some* 
thing  wrong  in  the  facts  or  reasoning  which  kad 
to  such  a  conclusion  ?    The  answer  I  make  is 
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as  follows:  Since  visible  place  contains  in  it 
both  visible  distance  and  visible  direction,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  single  appearance  of  an 
object,  to  both  eyes,  should  depend  altogether 
either  upon  custom,  or  an  original  principle  of 
our  constitution ;  for  its  visible  distance  to  each 
eye  may  be  learned  from  feeling,  and  its  visible 
4irection  be  given  by  nature;  in  which  cas^ 
tijfe  unity  of  its  place  to  the  two  eyes,  will  be 
lowing  to  neither  of  those  causes  singly,  but  to 
a  combination  of  both ;  and  this  I  regard  as  a 
sufficient  reply. 
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Of  a  new  Theory  respectiiig  Visible  Direction^  and  of  a 
Solution  hence  ^derived  of  the  Question^  why  Objects  arc 

seen  single  with  two  Eyes. 

*-  •"  .  > 

1  NOW  proceed  to  offer  a  new  opinion,  why 
objects  are  seen  single  with  two  eyes;  or  in 
other  words,  why  they  appear  in  the  same  place 
to  both,  this  being  the  light  in  which  I  view  the 
fact  to  be  explained* 

In  every  part  of  natural  philosophy,  accidents^ 
often  lead  to  discoveries,  which  reason  alone 
might  not  easily  have  reached.  Under  this 
cover  I  hope  to.  shelter  myself  from  the  charge 
of  presumption,  in  venturing  to  give  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem,  upon  which  the  talents  of 
many  persons  of  great  learning  and^'genius  have 
been  unsuccessfully  employed;  for  should  I 
prove  more  fortunate  than  such  men  have  been, 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
circumstance  I  observed  by  chance,  in  repeating 
some  very  common  experiments. 

The  visible  place  of  an  object  being  com- 
posed, as  I  have  already  several  times  remarked, 
of  its  visible  distance  and  visible  direction,  to 
show  how  it  may  appear  the  same  to  both  eyes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  in  what  manner 
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thfe  4i£^i)€6  ^nd  direction,  which  are  perceived 
by  one  eye,  inay  coincide  with  those  which  are 
fjerceived  by  the  other :  and  first  with  respect 
to  the  distance; 

In  judging  of  distance  by  sight,  we  frequently 
imake  considerable  mistakes,  even  when  the  ob^- 
jfects  are  not  very  remote;  but  no  person^  I 
bdlieve,  has  ev^r  observed,  that  while  an  object 
seemed  to  one  of  his  ^yes  at  a  certain  distance^ 
it  has  aj^eared  to  the  other  to  be  at  a  different 
distance,  and  from  this  circumstance  alone  has 
been  seen  double ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
in  another,  way,  that  while  the  visible  appear<r 
gnce  of  an  object  to  one  eye,  covered  the  visible 
a|^[>earance  of  the  siwne  object  to  the  other  eye^ 
the  two  appearances  did  not  seem  entirely  to 
coincide,  and  make  one,  but  were  se^i  separate 
by  the  two  eyes.  I  do  not  stop  to  give  tiie  rea*^ 
son  of  this  fact,  which  must  be  plain  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Bishop  Berkeley's  theoiry  of 
visible  distance ;  but  proceed  to  mention,  that 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  true  and  sufficient 
cause  for  the  union  of  the  two  visible  places  of 
one  or  two  objects  to  two  eyes,  must  therefore 
consist  altogether  in  showing,  in  what  manner 
the  two  apparent  directions  may  coincide,  con- 
sistently with  the  attending  phenomena. 

Sinqe  Kepler's  great  discovery  of  the  seat  and 
manner  of  vision,  there  have  been,  as  far  as  I 
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kamtf  only  two  theories  o£Eered  respecting  tlur 
apparent  directions  of  objects^  One  ist  that 
tfaey  are  perceived  in  the  (Urectiooi  of  lines  pissr- 
ing  from  their  pictures  on  the  retina^  through 
the  centre  of  the  eye;  the  other,  that  their 
apparent  directions  coincide  with  their  visual 
rays^.  But  both  of  these  tiiecxries  are  inconsist- 
ent with  die  phenomena  of  single  vision  with 
two  eyes.  For  aocoxding  to  neither  of  them  can 
an  object,  placed  at  the  concmirse  o£  the  apt^ 
axes,  be  seen  singly  unless  we  have  a  most  ac^ 
curate  knowledge  of  its  distance ;  nor  will  either 
admit  two  objects  to  be  seen  as  one,  which  are 
situated  in  the  optic  axes,  whether  on  tins  otde^ 
or  b^ond  wh^e  Ihey  meet,  unless  the  united 
object  be  referred  by  sight  to  their  very  point 
of  intasection ;  both  of  which  conclusioiis  are 
contradicted  by  experience.  It  is  evjdbent, 
there£[»^  that  some  other  tfaieory  of  visible  di^ 
motion  is  required,  which  shall  not  be  liaMe  to 

*  Mr.  D'Alembert  has  said  (Opuscules  Matbematiques^ 
Tom.  I.  p.  265)  that  all  optical  writers  before  him  had  re- 
garded it  as  an  axiom,  that  «very  visual  point  is  sedn  In  the 
direction  of  its  visual  xay.  But  the  assertion)  is  iiojk'  we)l 
founded.  For  ^epler  long  ago  taught  (PaxaMpomena  in 
Vitellionem,  p.  173),  that  objects  are  perceived  in  lines  pass- 
ing from  their  pictures  upon  the  retina,  through  the  centre  of 
the  eye  5  in  v?hich  he  was  followed  by  Dechales  and  Doctor 
Port^rfidd ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  Dr.  Reid  improperly  at- 
trijbtttes  th^  discovery  of  the  sa«ie  supppsed  law* 
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^^^  objections ;  and  such  a  theory,  I  hc^,  I 
«hdl  bring  forwstrd  in  the  &^&wiug  preposi- 
l^tos,  aftef  mentioning  the  meaaings  "idiich  I 
^x  to  several  terms  I  ^hall  frequently  employ. 

pBXPLi^NATION  OF  TJSABIS. 

L  When  a  small  object  is  so  {^aced  with  rc^ 
«peet  to  either  eye,  as  to^  be  seen  mdre  4ist»ictly 
than  in  any  other  situation,  I  say  it  is  then  in 
the  optic  axis^  or  the  axis  of  that  eye ;  and  if 
^mother  sm«ll  body  be  iiiterposed  between  the 
farmer  and  the  eye,  w  as  to  conceal  it,  and  if 
a  line  joining  the  two  be  produced  till  it  falls 
upon  the  cornea,  I  call  this  line  the  opUc  awiSy 
or  the  a«is  of  the  eye;  leaving  for  future  de- 
termination the  i^ease  point  of  the  cornea  it 
fidls  upon,  or  what  part  of  the  retina  receives 
the  picture  of  an  object  which  is  placed  in  it 

II.  When  the  two  optic  axes  are  direct^  to 
a  ^msAl  object  not  very  distant^  they  may  be 
conceived  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the 
base  of  which  is  the  interval  between  the  points 
of  the  corneas,  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyesj 
but  if  the  object  be  very  distant,  then  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram, 
whose  base  is  the  Same  interval.  To  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, I  shall  call  this  interval  the  visual 

IIL  If  there  be  drawn  •  line  from  the  mMdle 
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of  the  visual  base,  through  the  point  of  inteiv 
section  of  the  optic  axes,  or  parallel  to  them,  if 
they  be  paralleL  to  each  other,  I  name  it  the 
common  cucis*.  This  term,  I  believe,  was  in- 
vented by  Alhazen ;  but  with  him  it  signified  a 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  junction  of 
the  optic  nerves,,  through  the  middle  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  centres  of  the  retinas*  Such 
a  line  was  consequently  immoveable.  As  the 
term,,  however,  is  not  in  modem  use,  namis^ 
take  can  arise  from  confounding  the  two  mean- 
ings, and  the  reason  will  soon  be  seen,  why  I 
employ  it  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
older  opticians^  wiH  perceive^  that  I  give  it 
nearly  the  same  signification  as  they  did  to  their 
common  radius. 

*  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  as  T'  do  not  define  the 
points  of  the  corneas,  upon  which  the  optic  kies  fall,  I  can- 
not, with  propriety,  desire  the  line  which  connects  tl^m  to  be 
divided.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  pfcessary  for  the 
purpose  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  should  be  defined ;  if  it 
be  granted  to  me,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  refused,  that  upon 
whatever  point  of  the  right  cornea  the  right  axis  falls,  the 
left  axis  will  £dl  upon  a  similarly  situated  point  of  the  leflt 
cornea ;  that  is,  if  this  point  of  the  right  cornea  be  at  any 
given  distance  from  its  middle,  and  upon  the  inside  of  it,  th^ 
corresponding  point  of  the  left  cornea  will  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  middle  of  this,  and  also  upon  its  inside. 
Whatever  extent,  therefore,  the  line  connecting  these  plaees 
pf  the  corneas  may  have,  it9  middle, point  will  be  ^  same. 
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PROPOSITION  I. 

Objects  sitaated  in  the  Optic  Axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
that  Line,  but  in  the  Common  Aans. 

Etbry  person  knows,  that,  if  an  object  be 
viewed  thtough  two  small  holes,  one  applied  to 
each  eye,  the  two  holes  appear  but  as  one.    The 
theories  hitherto  invented  afford  two  explana- 
tions of  this  fact.      According  to  Aguilonius, 
Dechales,  Dr.  Porterfield  and  Dr.  Smith,  the 
two  holes,  or  rather  their  borders,  will  be  seen 
in  the  same  place  as  the  object  viewed  through 
them,  and  will  consequently  appear  united,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  the  object  itself  is  seen 
single.      But  whoever  makes  the  experiment 
will  distinctly  perceive,  that  the  united  hole  is 
much  nearer  to  him  than  the  object;   not  to 
mention,  that  any  fallacy  on  this  head  might  be 
corrected  by  the  information  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  the  card,  or  other  substance,  in 
which  the  holes  have  been  made,  is  within  an 
inch  or  less  of  our  face.     The  other  explana- 
tion is  that  furnished  by  the  theory  of  Dr.  Reid. 
According  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas,  which 
in  this  experiment  receive  the  pictures  of  the 
holes,  will,  by  an  original  property,  represent 
but  one.     This  theory,   however,    though  it 
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makes  the  two  holes  to  appear  one,  does  not 
determine  where  this  one  is  to  be  seen.  It 
cannot  be  seen  in  only  one  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars to  the  images  upon  the  retinas,  for  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  this  law  of  visible  direction, 
which  Dr.  Reid  thinks  established  beyond  dis- 
pute, if  it  operates  at  all,  should  not  (^erate 
upon  both  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  it  be 
seen  by  both  eyes  in  such  lines,  it  must  s^pear 
where  those  lines  cross  each  other,  that  is,  in 
the  same  place  with  the  o][^ject  viewed  througb 
the  holes,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
is  contrary  to  experitoce.  Nor  is  it  seen  in  any 
direction,  the  consequence  of  a  law  affecting 
both  eyes  considered  as  one  organ,  l^nt  sus-- 
pended  when  each  eye  is  used  separately.  For 
when  the  two  holes  appear  one,  it'  we  pay  at- 
tention  to  its  situation,  and  then  close  one  eye> 
the  truly  single  hole  will  be  seen  by  the  eye  re- 
maining open,  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as 
the  apparently  sii^gle  hole  was  by  both  eyes. 

Hitherto  I  have  supposed  the  holes  almost 
touching  the  face.  But  they  have  the  same 
unity  of  appearance,  in  whatever  parts  of  the 
optic  axes  they  are  placed;  whether  both  be 
at  the  same  distance  from  the. eyes,  or  one  be 
close  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is,  and 
the  other  alpiost  contigupus  to  the  object  seen 
through  them.    If  a  line,  therefore,  be  drawn 
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from  the  object  to  one  of  the  eyes,  it  will  re- 
present all  the  real  or  tangible  positions  of  the 
hole,  which  allow  the  object  to  be  seen  by  that 
eye,  and  the  whole  of  it  will  coincide  with  the 
optic  axis.  Let  a  similar  line  be  drawn  to  the 
other  eye,  and  the  two  must  appear  but  as  one 
line ;  {or  if  they  do  not,  the  two  holes  in  the 
optic  axes  will  not,  at  every  distance,  appear 
one,  whereas  experiments  prove  that  they  do. 
This  united  line  will,  therefore,,  represent  the 
visible  direction  of  every  object  situated  in^ 
either  of  the  optic  axes.  But  the  end  of  it, 
which  is  toward  the  face,  is  seen  by  the  right 
eye  to  the  left,  and  by  the  left  eye  as  much  to 
the  right.  It  must  be  seen  then  in  the  middle 
between  the  two,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
common  aais.  And  as  its  other  extremity  coin- 
cides with  the  point  where  the  optic  axes  inter- 
sect each  other,  the  whole  of  it  must  lie  in  the 
common  axis.  Hence  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  evident,  that  objects^  situated  in  the  optic 
awiSj  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  Une^  but  in  the 
common  axis. 

Many  other  experiments  might  be  mentioned 
which  demonstrate  the  same  thing.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  head  of  a  pin,  or  of  a  needle,  be 
interposed  between  each  eye,  and  any  small 
object  to  which  both  the  optic  axes  are  directed, 
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the  heads  of  the  two  pins  or  needles  will  con- 
stantly appear  as  one  in  the  common  axis. 
When  the  heads,  however,  are  near  to  the  eyes, 
this  experiment  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
former,  since,  in  these  positions,  they  seem  as 
broad  transparent  shadows,  for  reasons  known 
to  every  person  a  little  conversant  in  optics ; 
whereas  the  holes  appear  well  defined,  though 
ahaaost  touching  us.     Again ;  if  we  hold  two 
thin  rulers  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  sharp 
edges  shall  be  in  the  optic  axes,  one  in  each,  or 
rather  a  little  below  them,  the  two  edges  will 
be  seen  united  in  the  common  axis,  and  this 
apparent  edge  will  seem  of  the  same  length  with 
that  of  either  of  the  real  edges,  when  seen  alone 
by  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is  placed.    If 
instead  of  two  rulers  we  employ  two  strings  of 
different  colours,  as  red  and  green,  the  like  unity 
of  appearance  will  be  observed*     But  in  this 
experiment  it  frequently  happens,  that,  contrary 
to  what  we  might  natiu-ally  expect,  only  one  of 
the  strings  is  seen  at  a  time.     When,  however, 
only  one  is  seen,  its  apparent  situation  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  string,  compounded,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  two  when  seen 
together;    and  hence  we  have  a  convincing 
proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  single  ap- 
pearances of  objects  must  depend  upon  some 
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law  of  visible  direction  affecting  each  eye,  when 
employed  by  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
it  is  used  conjointly  with  the  other*. 

*  Du  Tour  expected,  that  if  two  objects  of  different  colours 
were  seen  in  the  same  place  by  both  eyes,  which  however  he 
^ays,  he  was  never  able  to  observe,  the  colour  of  the  ap- 
ppently  united  object  would  be  compounded  of  those  of  the 
two  really  single  objects.  Memoires  des  Savans  £trangers> 
torn.  iv.  p.  500.  And  Dr.  Reid  mentions  expressly  that  it  is 
so  compounded,  inquiry,  p.  ,293..  But  in  aU  my  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject  I  have  remarked,  that^  when  the  twp 
objects  appeared  united^  each  was  seen^  notwithstanding,  in 
its  proper  colour }  the  red^  for  example,  appearing  as  it  were 
through  a  transparent  green,  and  the  green,  in  the  same  ex- 
perim^H,  as  through  a  transparent  red  Nor  is  diere  any 
thing  in  <this  inconsistent  with  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
composition  of  colours.  For  in  every  instance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  colour,  from  rays  of  different  colours  being 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  eye,  these  rays  fall  upon  the 
same  sentient  extremities  of  the  same  nerve.  But,  in  the 
-case  liefore  us,  the  differently-coloured  rays  fall  upon  the 
•Sj^tient  extremities  of  two  different  nerves,  which  have  no 
communicatioH  with  each  other,  except  through  the  medium 
t>f  the  brain.  We  have  greater  reason,  therefore,  for  expect* 
ing,  that  the  colours  impressed  upon  the  two  eyes,  should  be 
perceived  uncompounded,  than  there  is  for  two  colours  being 
peredved  separately,  which  are  impressed  upon  two  different 
parts  of  the  same  eye. 

from  the  fact  of  the  two  colours  being  thus  perceived  di- 
stinct from  each  other,  1  would  infer,  by  analogy,  a  mode  of 
argument  indeed  often  fallacious,  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
<U8  to  hear  any  one  sound  with  one  ear  only,  and  another 
sound  with  the  other  ear  only,  such  sounds  would  in  no  case 
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PROPOSITION  II. 

Objects,  sitiuUed  in  tlhe  Conwum  Awisy  do  noi  appear  to 
be  m  that  Line^  but  in  the  Axis  qf  the  Eye,  by  which 
they  are  not  seen. 

The  facts  which  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  are  both  numerous  and  com- 
mon. If  a  piece  of  wire,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, representing  a  physical  line,  be  placed 
in  the  common  axis,  with  one  of  its  extremities 
near  to  the  visual  base,  and  if  both  the  optic 
axes  be  directed  to  its  farther  or  distant  ex- 
tremity, instead  of  one,  two  wires  will  be  seen, 
meeting  each  other  at  their  farther  ends,  and 
gradually  diverging  as  they  approach  the  face, 
till  they  apparently  terminate  at  the  eyes.  If 
the  right  eye  be  closed,  the  wire  which  seemed 

coalesce  ei^er  wholly  or  in  part^  as  two  sounds  i^^uently  do> 
when  heard  at  the  same  time  by  one  ear  y  that  consequently, 
if  the  sounds  of  one  musical  instrument  were  to  be  heard  by 
one  ear  only,  and  those  of  another,  by  the  other  ear  only,  we 
could  have  little  or  no  perception  of  harmony  from  such 
sounds  j  and  that,  if  in  any  succession  of  sounds  emitted  by 
one  instrument,  we  were  to  hear  the  1  st,  3di  5th,  and  so  on, 
by  one  ear  only,  and  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  so  on,  by  the  other 
ear  only,  we  should  be  deprived,  in  a  considerable  degilee,  of 
the  melody  of  such  sounds,  as  this  seems  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  a  new  impression  being  made  upon  ib&  audi- 
tory nerve  by  one  sound,  before  the  impression  of  t^  souad 
immediatdy  preceding  has  passtd  away. 
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to  terminate  at  the  left  eye,  disappears ;  and  if 
the  left  eye  be  closed,  then  the  other  wire  dis- 
appears, whose  termination  was  at  the  right 
eye.  The  real  wire,  therefore,  in  the  common 
axis,  appears  to  the  right  eye  to  be  situated  in 
the  axis  of  the  left,  and  to  the  left  eye  to  be 
situated  in  the  axis  of  the  right,  agreeably  to 
what  the  proposition  asserts. 

The  following  experiments  will  illustrate  and 
confirm  both  this  and  the  preceding  proposition. 
Through  a  piece  of  card,  or  pasteboard,  let  two 
small  holes  be  made,  the  interval  between  which 
is  such,  that  while  a  very  remote  object  is  seen 
through  one  of  them  by  the  right  eye,  the  same 
object  may  be  seen  through  the  other  by  the 
left  eye.  Make  afterward  another  hole  in  the 
card,  or  pasteboard,  exactly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  former;  and  let  the  object  be 
viewed  through  them  as  before.  These,  or 
the  outer  holes,  will  now  appear  one,  precisely 
where  the  sense  of  feeling  indicates  the  middle 
hole  to  be ;  while  the  middle  hole  will  appear 
as  two,  which  seemingly  occupy  the  places  of 
the  real  outer  ones.  The  two  appearances  of 
the  middle  hole,  which  is  placed  by  construction 
in  the  common  axis,  are  therefore  seen  in  the 
optic  axes ;  and  as  the  left  is  not  seen  when  the 
right  eye  is  shut,  nor  the  right  when  the  left 
eye  is  shut,  each  appearance  is  observed  in  the 
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axis  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is  not  seen.  As  I 
have  supposed  the  distance  between  the  outa: 
holes  to  be  adapted  to  the  interval  of  the  ey^ 
when  they  are  directed  to  a  very  remote  object, 
the  optic  axes  may,  in  this  case,  be  regarded  as 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  object,  therefore, 
will  still  be  seen  through  those  holes,  though 
the  distance  of  the  card  from  the  eyes  be  con- 
siderably varied;  and  at  all  the  different  di- 
stances, the  same  appearances  will  be  observed, 
as  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Again ;  take  three  strings  of  different  colours, 
as  red,  yellow,  and^green,  and  fasten,  by  means 
of  a  pin,  one  end  of  each  to  the  same  point  of  a 
table.  Place  now  their  loose  ends  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  you  look  at  the  pin  with 
both  eyes,  the  visual  base  being  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  table,  the  red  string  may  lie  in  the 
axis  of  the  right  eye,  the  green  in  that  of  the 
left,  and  the  yellow  in  the  common  axis.  When 
things  are  thus  disposed,  and  both  eyes  are  di- 
rected to  the  pin,  the  red  and  green  strings,  in- 
stead of  appearing  separate,  each  in  one  of  the 
optic  axes,  and  inclined  to  the  visual  base  or 
edge  of  the  table,  will  now  be  seen  occupying 
but  one  place,  either  together  or  successively, 
as  was  formerly  mentioned,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  visual  base,  or  edge  of  the  table ;  in  short, 
exactly  in  the  situation,  which  the  yellow  string 
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h>  reality  posaesses ;  and  the  yellow  string,  in- 
stead of  appearing  single  in  the  common  axis, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  visual  base,  will  now 
be  seen  as  two,  each  inclined  to  the  base  j  that 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  apparently  occupying  the 
place  in  r^ility  possessed  by  the  green  string, 
and  that  seen  by  the  left  eye,  the  place  of  the 
red  string. 


PROPOSITION  III. 

ObfectSy  sitfioied  in  any  Line  drawn  through  the  mutual 
Intersection  of  the  Optic  Axes  to  the  Visual  Bascy  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  that  Line,  but  in  anotJier^  drawn 
through  the  same  Intersection^  to  a  Point  in  the  Visual 

,  Base  distant  half  this  Base  from  the  similar  Eoctremity 
qf  the  firmer  Line,  towards  the  lefty  if  the  Objects  be 
seen  by  the  Right  Eye,  but  towards  the  rights  if  seen 
by  the  Left  Eye. 

Two  cases  of  this  proposition  have  already 
been  proved.  For  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
first  proposition,  that  objects,  placed  in  the  axis 
of  either  eye,  appear  to  it  to  be  situated  in  the 
cmnmon  axis.  But  the  common  axis  is  a  line 
drawn  through  the  mutual  intersection  of  the 
optic  axes  to  the  visual  base,  and  its  termina- 
tion there  is  distant,  by  construction,  half  that 
base,  from  the  similar  terminations  of  the  axes 
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of  bath  eyes,  io  the  left  of  the  right  axis,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  left.  Again,  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  second  proposition,  that  objects,  placed 
in  the  common  axis,  appear  to  each  eye  to  be 
situated  in  the  axis  of  the  other ;  and  the  ter^ 
niinations  of  both  optic  axes,  at  the  visual  base, 
are  distant  half  this  base,  from  the  similar  ter- 
mination of  the  common  axis,  the  left  being  to 
its  right,  and  the  right  to  its  left. 

Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  two  objects,  one 
placed  in  the  axis  of  either  eye,  the  right  for 
instance,  and  the  other  in  the  common  axis,  be 
viewed  at  the  same  "time  by  that  eye,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  visible  directions  of  both  will  be 
equally  removed  to  the  left,  from  their  real  posi- 
tions. But  such  an  alteration  of  visible  direc- 
tion, from  real  position,  cannot  be  imagined  to 
happen,  with  respect  to  objects  placed  in  the 
opUc  and  common  axes,  unless  a  similar  effect 
be,,  at  the  same  time,  produced  upon  such  as  are 
sibuated  any  where  between  those  lines,  or  in 
their  vicinity.  Facts  confirm  this :  Ifa  line,  for 
example,  be  drawn  through  the  intersection  of 
the  optic  axes  to  a  point  in  the  visual  base, 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  terminations 
there  of  the  right  and  common  axes,  its  ap^ 
parent  situation,  to  the  right  eye,  will  be  found 
to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  apparent  situa- 
tions of  lines  placed  in  the  right  and  common 
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axes,  as  its  real  situation  has  to  the  real  situa* 
dons  of  such  lines.  And  the  like  will  be  found, 
by  observation,  to  be  true  of  every  other  line, 
which  may  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  c^tic  axes  to  the  visual  base. 

The  whole  of  what  has  here  been  said  may  be 
iUiistrated  and  confirmed,  by  having  again  re*> 
course  to  the  experiments  with  strings  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  In  formerly  describing  those 
experiments,  I  did  not  mention  all  the  appear- 
ances which  occurred  upon  making  them,  hut 
only  such,  as  had  immediate  reference  to  the 
points  then  under  consideration.  When,  for 
instance,  a  red  string  was  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  right  eye,  and  a  green  one  in  that  of  the 
left,  I  said  that  they  both  appeared  in  the  com- 
oton  axis.  But  this  is  not  the  only  phenomenon 
to  be  observed  with  respect  to  their  apparent 
Jiumber  in  this  experiment.  For  as  the  red 
string  is  also  seen  by  the. left  eye,  and  the  green 
by  the  right,  two  other  strings  become  visible, 
beside  that  in  the  common  axis,  the  apparent 
positions  of  both  of  which  will  be  found  to  be 
the  same  with  those,  which  ought  to  follow  from 
the  present  proposition.  Should  now  a  yellow 
string  be  placed  between  the  two  former,  as  in 
the  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  its  appear- 
ance to  the  right  eye  will  bisect  the  space  be- 
tween the  appearances  of  the  red  and  green 
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strings  to  that  eye ;  and  the  like  will  be  true 
with  respect  to  the  appearances  of  the  three 
strings  to  the  left  eye,  agreeably  to  what  the 
same  proposition  teaches  us  to  expect. 

I  believe  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  al- 
though in  most  of  the  proofs  and  illustrations 
of  these  propositions,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  visible  appearances  of  lines  between  the  in- 
tersection of  the  optic  axes  and  the  visual  base, 
the  same  things,  however,  must  be  equally  true 
of  those  lines,  when  they  are  produced  beyond 
the  intersection,  with  this  difference  only,  that, 
while  the  portions  within,  seem,  to  the  right  eye, 
to  be  farther  situated  to  the  left  than  they  really 
are,  but  to  the  left  eye  farther  to  the  right,  the 
portions  beyond  the  intersection  will  seem  to 
the  right  eye  to  the  right  of  their  real  positions, 
but  to  the  left  eye  to  the  left  of  them.  For  it  is 
manifest,  that,  if  a  line  be  seen  by  one  eye  in  a 
certain  direction,  a  prolongation  of  it  must  be 
seen  in  the  same  direction ;  and  that,  if  a  line 
be  made  to  turn  upon  any  point  in  itself,  the 
two  extremities  must  move  contrary  ways. 

Should  the  optic  axes  be  parcel  to  each 
other,  the  same  proofs  and  illustrations  will  still 
apply,  since  we  may  here  suppose  them  to  meet 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  visual  base.  In 
this  case,  the  visible  appearances  of  lines,  drawn 
from  this  supposed  point  of  intersection  to  the 
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visual  base,  will  be  parallel  to  the  real  lines,  and 
distant  half  this  base  from  them,  through  their 
whole  extent. 


As  I  have  thus,  I  think,  suflSciently  proved, 
that  the  apparent  directions  of  objects  are  go- 
verned by  a  law,  different  from  any  which  has 
hitherto  been  thought  to  exist,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state,  in  a  few  words,  in  what  manner 
the  phenomena  of  single  and  double  vision  Avith 
two  eyes  are  dependant  upon  it. 

I  formerly  mentioned,  that,  since  an  object  is 
never  seen  double,  merely  from  its  being  seen 
at  different  distances  by  the  two  eyes,  the  only 
diflSculty  in  explaining  its  single  appearance 
consists  in  showing  how  its  two  visible  direc- 
tions  may  coincide,  consistently  with  the  attend- 
ing phenomena.  But  we  are  enabled  to  do  this, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  by  the  theory  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish.  For,  if  the  question  be 
concerning  an  object  at  the  concourse  of  the 
optic  axes,  I  say  it  is  seen  single,  because  its  tWo 
similar  appearances,  in  regard  to  size,  shape, 
and  colour,  are  seen  by  both  eyes  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  or,  if  you  will,  in  two  direc- 
tions, which  coincide  with  each  other  through 
the  whole  of  their  extent.     It  therefore  matters 
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not,  whether  the  distance  be  truly  or  falsely 
estimated;  whether  the  object  be  thought  to 
touch  our  eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote.  And 
hence  we  have  a  reasmi,  which  no  other  theory 
of  visible  direction  affords,  why  objects  appeared 
single  to  the  young  gentleman  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cheselden,  immediately  after  his  being 
couched,  and  before  he  could  have  learned  to 
judge  of  distance  by  sight. 

When  two  similar  objects  are  placed  in  the 
optic  axes,  one  in  each,  at  equal  distances  from 
the  eyes,  they  will  appear  in  the  same  place, 
and  therefore  one,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
truly  single  object,  in  the  concourse  of  the  optic 
axes,  is  seen  single.  Here  again,  as  the  two 
visible  directions  coincide  in  every  point,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  united  appearance  should 
be  judged  to  be  at  any  particular  distance ;  that 
it  should  be  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  con- 
course  of  the  optic  axes,  where  the  two  other 
theories  of  visible  direction  are  obliged  to  place 
it,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  observations. 

Objects,  any  where  in  the  horopter,  will  be 
seen  single,  because  their  apparent  directions  to 
the  two  eyes  will  then  comtpletely  coincide. 
And  for  a  contrary  reason,  those  placed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  will 
appear  double.  To  make  these  things  evident, 
let  a  line  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection 
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of  the  Qfiic  axes  and  any  given  object,  to  the 
visual  base,  which  is  to  be  produced^  if  neces^ 
sary ;  and  let  it  be  called  the  line  of  the  ob* 
ject's  real  position.  Take  afterward,  in  the 
visual  base,  or  its  production,  two  points,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  real  positi<m,  and 
both  distant  from  its  termination  there,  half 
the  visual  base.  Lines  drawn  from  these  points, 
through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  optM5 
axes,  must  consequently  contain  the  two  visible 
positions  of  the  object.  But  when  this  in 
situated  in  the  horopter,  the  line  of  real  posi* 
tion  will  coincide  with  the  horopter,  and  will 
not  therefore  jreach  the  visual  base,  unless  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  eyes.  For  which 
reason,  the  two  lines,  containing  the  visible  po- 
sitions of  the  object,  must  ^1  upon  the  visuid 
base  at  a  like  distance,  and  must  consequently 
be  regarded  as  coinciding  with  each  other. 
When  the  object  is  not  in  the  horopter,  the  two 
lines  of  visible  direction  will  be  found,  by  th^ 
same  means,  not  to  coincide. 

That  I  might  simplify  a  matter,  which  under 
my  management,  must,  I  fear,  still  be  of  dif- 
ficult ^prehension,  I  have,  in  expressing  the 
law  of  vision,  so  frequently  mentioned,  pur- 
posely confined  it  to  objects  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  optic  axes.  But  in  perscms  who 
do  not  8(]punt,  or  whose  eyes  are  not  distorted 
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by  external  violence,^  the  two  appearances  of 
an  object,  seen  double,  are  always,  either  hi 
that  plane,  or  in  some  one  parallel  to  it;  so 
that,  if  the  visual  base  be  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon, a  line  joining  the  two  appearances  will, 
in  every  case,  be  also  parallel  to  the  horizon^ 
Whoever  then  is  able  to  explain,  why  objects 
in  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  appear  either 
single  or  double,  may  readily  give  a  reason  for 
the  like  appearances  of  such  as  are  placed  any 
where  else.    Not  to'  spend  much  time,  there* 
fore,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,   I  shall 
shortly  observe,  that  if  plsmes  be  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  two  optic  and  comm(Hi  axes, 
perpendicular  to  that  in  which  they  all  lie,  and 
if  two  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  of  the 
common  intersection  of  the  former  planes  to 
the  visual  base,  one  along  each  of  the  perpen- 
dicular planes  which  pass  through  the   optic 
axes,  the^e  two  lines  will  appear  as  one,  in  the 
perpendicular  plane  of  the  common  axis ;  the 
single  visible  line,  however,  possessing  the  same 
elevation,  in  regard  to  the  horizon,  as  the  two 
real  lines :  And  again,  that,  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  any  point  of  the  same  intersection  to  the 
visual  base,  along  the  perpendicular  plane  of 
the  common  axis,  it  will  appear  as  two,  one  ia 
eaqh  of  the  planes  which  pass  through  the  c^tie 
axes ;  the  two  visible  lines  having  the  same  in* 
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clination  to  thfe  horizon  irt  their  progress  to  the 
visu^  hase,  as  the  r^  single  one.  In  this  matt"^ 
net,  every  thing  may  be  shown  to  be  true.  With 
res|>ect  to  the  single  and  double  appearatices  of 
objects  without  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes, 
which  has  already  been  done  with  regard  to 
those  placed  in  it.  But  farther}  since  any 
point,  taken  at  pleasure,  in  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  three  perpendicular  planes,  ap- 
^ars  single,  the  whole  of  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion must  appear  so,  and  likewise  every  point 
of  a  plane  made  to  pass  through  it,  parallel  to 
the  visual  base.  Such  a  plane  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  horopter,  and  is  the  same  as  thd.t, 
which  is  called  by  Aguilonius  the  platie  of  the 
horopter. 

;  To  exemplify  the  principal  property  of  this 
plane,  I  shall  mention  an  experiment,  which  at 
'first  I  did  not  understand,  though  the  tesult 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  my  own  principles. 
I  suspended  a  fine  chord  at  right  angles  to  the 
hori2on,  and  retreating  a  step  or  two,  I  looked 
steadily  at  a  point  in  it,  which  was  upon  a  level 
with  my  eyes.  The  chord,  in  these  circum- 
stances, appeared  single ;  but  whenever  I  di- 
rected my  eyes  to, any  other  point  of  it,  either 
above  OT  below  the  former,  t\«:o  chords  would 
appear,  crossing  each  other  at  the  patU  to  which 
the  eyes  were  directed.    In  the  first  case,  the 
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whole  chord  was  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter, 
but  in  every  other,  only  that  point  of  it  to  which 
both  eyes  happened  to  be  turned.  A  conclusion 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  no  object,  which 
is  truly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  so,  while  our  bodies  are  erect,  unless 
we  direct  our  eyes  to  a  point  in  it  exactly  upon 
a  level  with  themselves. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  subjoin  here 
several  instances,  from  the  most  approved 
authors,  of  inaccurate  descriptions  of  the  single 
and  double  appearances  of  objects;  in  order  to 
show,  that  the  theory  of  visible  direction,  which 
I  have  advanced,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
universally  received  facts,  but  that  it  also  dis* 
covers  to  us,  some  minute  errors,  which  ub- 
guided  sfense  has  committed  upon  this  subject ; 
it  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the 
soundness,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  uses,  of* 
theories  in  philosophy,  that  they  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  what,  otherwise,  might  have  re- 
mained for  ever  hidden.  But  fearing  I  have 
already  proved  tiresome,  I  give  up  this  design, 
and  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  some  conse- 
quences from  my  theory,  which  seem  to  me 
both  curious  and  important,  and  which,  when 
first  mentioned,  may  sqppear  to  carry  with  them 
their  own  refritati<M^ 
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Of  some  Ccyfiseqtiences  jftrom  the  Jbregoing  Tlieory  of 
Objects  bdng  seen  single  with  tivo  Eyes^  together  mth 
the  Eocptcmation  of  several  other  Phenomena  of  Vision. 

It  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  thought  by 
opticians,  that,  if  the  position  of  the  eye  be  un- 
changed, the  visible  direction  of  an  object  will  be 
the  same,  as  long  as  its  picture  occupies  any  one 
point  of  the  retina ;  and  that,  in  every  different 
position  of  the  eye,  a  picture,  which  continues  to 
occupy  the  same  point  of  the  retina,  will  repre- 
sent its  object  in  a  different  direction.  But  if 
the  theory  be  just,  which  I  have  advanced  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay,  neither  erf 
those  opinions  can  be  universally  true.  For  it 
Allows,  from  what  was  there  mentioned,  that 
if  one  of  the  optic  axes  be  kept  fixed,  and  the 
other  be  at  different  times  variously  bept  to- 
ward it,  objects,  though  situated  in  the  fixed 
sais,  wilU  nevertheless  change  their  visible  di- 
rections, with  every  variation  of  the  moveable 
axis;  since  they  must  always  appear  in  the 
<iommon  axis,  which  alters  its  podtion  with 
every  change  of  the  moveable  axis :  And  again, 
that^  if  the  two  optic  axes  should  vary  their 
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inclinations  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  common  axis,  may,  notwithstanding,  remain 
fixed,  an  object  placed  in  either  optic  axis,  and 
following  it  in  every  motion,  will  possess  but 
one  visible  direction^  in  all  this  variety  of  real 
positions.  That  these  conclusions  from  my 
theory,^  or  rather  parts  of  it,-  are  true  in  fact, 
I  can  assert  upon  the  authority  of  observations^ 
and  I  ^all  now  attempt  to  trace  them  both  to 
a  common  principle^  by  means  of  some  experi* 
inents,  which  were  instituted  with  a  very  dif* 
ferent  view. 

When  we  have  looked  steadily  for  some  time 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  any  other  luminous 
body,  a  coloured  spot  will  appear  upon  every 
object,  to  'which  we  shortly  after  direct  our 
eyes,  accompanying  them  in  all  their  motions, 
and  exactly  covering  the  point,  which  we  desire 
to  see  the  most  accurately.  Whatever  thercf 
fore  can  be  proved  concerning  the  apparent 
direction  of  such  a  spot,  in  any  give^i  position 
jof  th^  eyes,  mui^t  likewise  be  true  in  the  same 
position  of  the  eyes,  with  regard  to  the  appar 
rent  direction  of  an  object,  situated  at  the  con- 
currence of  the  optic  axes ;  as  its  pictures  must 
occupy,  in  this  case,  the  very  -parts  of  the  re- 
tinas, upon  the  affections  of  which  the  illusion  of 
the  spot  depends.  This  being  premised,  I  shall 
now  relate  one  or  two  observations,  respecting 
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the  apparent  directions  of  the  9^0%^  and  conse-^ 
quently  upon  those  of  external  objects,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  mentioned  by 
amy  other  person. 

!•  The  spot  is  always  seeii  single,  whether 
Uie  surface,  upon  which  it  is  projected,  be 
touching  the  face,  or  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  US;  and  the  reason  is  plain.  For  the 
parts  of  the  retinas,  by  whose  affections  from 
the  luminous  b^dyat  is  occasioned,,  are  those 
Hkewise  which  receive  the  pictures  of  objects, 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  optic  axes ; 
and  as  such  objects  always  appear  single,  so 
must  also  the  spot.  The  fact  indeed  is  so  op^i 
to  observation,  and  its  cause  so  easily  «howii, 
that  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  of  men- 
tioning it,  had  not  Dr.  Darwin*  lately  told  us, 
that  the  spot  is  seen  double,  as  often  as  the 
eyes  are  directed  to  an  object  more  or  less 
distant  than  the  luminous  body  which  gave  rise 
to  it.  With  respect  to  our  different  assertions 
upon  this  point,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  have 
made  the  experiment,  I  believe,  upward  of  an 
hundred  times,  unifi>nnly  with  the  same  result; 
and  that,  if  the  spot  ever  appears  double,  this 
must  be  from  some  cause  very  wide  of  a  change 

♦  Phflosoph.  Transact,  for  1786,  p.  318.  Dr.  Darwitt 
indeed,  says,  p.  341,  that  Buflbn  had  observed  the  same 
ftd ;  but  it  is  evident  be  has  mistaken  that  onthor's  meaning. 
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in  the  i&utual  inclination  of  the  optic  axes^  to 
which  he  attributes  it*. 

2;  The  spot  not  only  appears  single  in  every 
ordinary  position  of  the  optic  axes,  but  cannot 
ev^n  be  made  to  appear  double,  by  any  means 
whatsoever.  If  it  be  projected,  for  example, 
upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  whoever  makes 
the  trial  will  find,  that,  although,  on  pressing 
one  eye  upward  or  downward,  or  to  dither  side, 
the  paper  will  be  seen  double,  y^t  the  spot  will 
always  appear  single,  and  to  possfesis  its  former 
place>  on  the  {iaper,  as;  sedn  by  the  eye,  which 
is  i\0,t  disturbed.  Before  I  knew  the  result  of 
tbis  experiment,  I  h^d;  imagined,  ihat,  tfae  po^ 
sition:  of  one  eye  being  forcibly  altered,  the 

f    r 

^  *  "^i^  pnly  lyay,  in  whic^  I  think  it  poesibje  for  the  spot 
to  appear  double,  consistently  with  tte  universally  acknow- 
leidgeA  fa^t,  that  an  object  at  the  intersection' of  the  optic 
ciSc^i  is  always  seen  sii^e>  is  thisy  tluct>  when  thtintersee- 
4»oi^isfaear  ti>  the f face j ran  ol^^  pk^  in  it  shilU  not  eeik} 
its  pictures  to.  the.  s^e  ppints  q€  the  two  i:etip48^  as  it  4o^ 
when  the  intersection  is  more  remote.  And  such  I  once 
hoped  to  find  to  be  the  cfase ,  for  I  had  formed,  lipon  the 
supposition  of  its  truths  a  more  plausible  account  of  the 
mam^er.ia  which  thb  eyes  are  fitted  to  receive,  suocesaiveiy, 
|)j[atures  equally  distinct  fro^  x>bjf cts  at  ,differjent  dietanoeS) 
than  any  I  l^d  met  with.  ,  But,  after  n^my  exp^ riioents  to 
ascertain  the  matter,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  common 
oinnion,  that  the  picture  of  an  object  in  the  optic  jaxis,  what- 
ever be  its  distance  from  the  eye,  is  always  received  upon 
the  same  point  of  the  retina. 
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external  situatioiL  of  tb^ .  spqt^  which  was  su]^ 
gested  by  the  affection  of  that  eye,  would  likcr 
wi^  be  altered,  and  the  spot  by  consequence 
be  seen  double.  As  the  event,  however^  Was 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  began  to  suspeqt 
some  cause  of  fellacy  had  been  overlookedt 
which  at  length  I  thought  might  be  this,  that 
the  spot  had  been  seen  by  that  eye  only  whose 
position  was  not  disturbed,  the  violence,  9uf- 
jfered  by  the  other,  interrupting  the  due  exerf 
cise  of  its  functions.  To  determine,  therefore, 
whether  my  conjecture  was  well  founded  or 
not,  I  made  another  experiments  which  is  men- 
.t^oned  in  the  following  article : 

3.  Having  looked  steadily  for  some  time  at 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  with  one  eye  only,  I 
directed  afterward,  with  both  eyes  open^  my 
attention  to  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  a 
few  feet  dij^ant }   the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  a  spot  appeared  upon  it  in  the. same 
manner,  as  if  I  had  viewed  the  flame  with  both 
eyes,  though  somewhat  fainter.     My  attention 
remaining  fixed  upon  the  sheet,  I  now  pushed 
the  eye,  by  which  the  spot  was  seen,  succes- 
sively upward  and  downward,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  and  in  every  oblique  direction ;  the 
spot  however  never  altered  its  position,   but 
kept  constantly  upon  the  middle  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper,  perceived  by  the  undistorted 
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eye,  though  the  appearance  of  the  paper  to  the 
distorted  eye, .  was  always  separate  from  tbt 
former,  and  the  sheet  consequently  seen  double. 
My  conjecture,  therefore,  was  proved  to  be  fll 
grounded,  and  all  suspicion  of  fallacy  in  the 
former  experiment  ceased. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  these  two  last  experi- 
ments, that  the  situation  of  the  spot  does  not 
depend  upon  the  bare  position  of  the  eyes,  or 
else,  in  the  former  of  them,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared double,  and  in  the  latter,  it  would  have 
been  moved  from  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
when  the  only  eye  by  which  it  was  seen  was 
pushed  from  its  place*  Neither  can  it  depend 
upon  the  bare  position  of  the  muscles  of  the 
ieye,  as  these  were  also  moved  in  the  same  ex- 
periments ;  nor  upon  any  affection  whatever  of 
the  optic  nerve.  For  since  this  last  substance 
is  altogether  passive,  even  in  those  motions  of 
the  eyes  which  do  occasion  a  change  of  the 
spot's  situation,  every  alteration,  induced  upon 
tiie  nerve  by  those  motions,  must  be  ultimately 
ascribed  to  a  change  of  its  position ;  and  we 
have  seen,  that  similar  changes  of  its  position 
have  been  produced  by  external  violence,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  spot's  situation.  The 
apparent  situation  of  the  spot  being,  therefore, 
dependant  upon  none  of  these  circumstances, 
and  being  at  the  same-time  ^fleeted  by  the 
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tohmtofy  motions  of  the  eye,  it  must,  I  tfaink, 
be  necessarily  owing  to  the  action  of  the  mus- 
des,  by  which  these  motions  are  performed. 
Assiiming  then  as  true,  that  the  apparent  di* 
Tection  of  an  object,  which  sends  its  picture  to 
any  given  point  of  the  retina,  depends  upon  th^ 
state  6f  action  existing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  and  consequently  that  it 
cannot  be  altered,  except  by  a  change  in  the 
state  of  that  action,  I  shall  proceed  to  trace 
to  this  principle,  several  phenomena  of  Vision, 
particularly  the  uniform  singleness  of  the  spot 
already  described,  and  the  two  facts  respecting 
the  visible  directions  of  objects  in  the  optic 
axis,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
o£  this  part  of  my  Essay.  ■ 

The  thing  itself  is  universally  acknowledged j 
though  a  cUspute  has  arisen  whether  custom  or 
an  original  property  be  the  cause,  that  every 
voluntary  motion  of  one  eye,  in  persons  who 
do  not  squint,  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
motion  in  the  other.  Now  as  all  voluntary 
motions  are  produced  by  muscular  action,  it 
follows,  that  every  state  of  action,  in  the 
muscles  of  one  eye,  has  its  corresponding  state 
in  those  of  the  other,  and  that  the  two  are 
constantly  conjoined.  When,  therefore,  the 
spot  appears  single  to  both  eyes  in  their  free 
positions,  the  states  of  action  in  the  muscles 
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ma&^t  be  such^  that  the  direction,  in  which vit  is 
seen  by  one  eye,  coincides  ii^ith  that  in  which 
it  is  seen  by  the  other.  But,  if  we  puph  one 
eye  from  its  place,  no  change  is  hereby. nut^e 
in  the  action  of  its  muscles  j  for  the  state  of 
action  in  those  of  the  free  eye  is  confessedly 
the  same  as  it  was;  and  it  will  be  attende4 
with  a  correijfponding  state  in  those  of  the  dis- 
torted eye ;  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  ob- 
s^ryedy  that,  whenever  the  pressure  is  r^^oved, 
the  distorted  eye  immediately  retiims  to  its 
former  position,  without  the  aid  of  any  neW 
muscular  effort.  The  condusipn  then  is,  that, 
£|inc$  t)]iQre  has  been  ik>  alteration  Jn  the  action 
of  its  muscles,  neither  ought  there  to  be  any  in 
the  direction  of  the  spot  seen  by  it,  which  is 
the  fact  to  be  explained. 
.  Hence  also  is  to  be  derived  the  true  reason, 
why ,  objects  appear  double,  when  one  eye  is 
pushed  from  its  place.  For  as  their  pictures 
must  fall  uppn  points  of  the  retina  in  this  eye, 
diiSferent  from  what  they  formerly  pos^ssed ; 
and  as  no  change  is  made,  by  the  distortion, 
upon  the  visible  direction,  suggested  by  any 
part  of  the  retina,  the  objects  will  be  seen  by 
the  pressed  eye,  exactly  in  the  same  directions 
as  they  would  have  been,  before  it  was  pressed, 
had  the  pictures  then  fallen  upon  the  points  of 
the  retina,  which  they  now  occupy.   They  must 
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therefore  be  now  srefen  in  different  directions  by 
the  two  eyes,  and  consequently  double.  An 
experiment  with  a  contrary  event  will  confirm 
this  explanation,  and  likewise  show  more 
clearly,  in  what  I  differ  from  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  san^e  facti 
Both  eyes  being  open,  let  on«  of  them  be 
pt^hed  from  its  situation,  and  let  two  similar 
objects,  such  as  two  pieces  of  money  of  the 
same  metal  and  stamp,  be  afterward  so  placed, 
that  one  shaD  lie  in  each  optic  axis ;  these  two 
ofcgects  will  now  appear  to  be  one,  and  the 
object  so  compounded  will  be  seen  in  the  place, 
to  which  the  undisturbed  eye  refers  the  truiy 
single  object  lying  in  its  axis* 

Another  inference  from  this  doctrine  is,  that^ 
if  tile  eyes  are«  in  any  very  wniisual  position 
wth  respect  to  each  other  from  the  aetioti  of 
their  own  muscles,  as  in  persons  who  sqointi 
two  objects  placed  in  the' optic  axes,  one:  iii 
each,  will  not  ^ipear  as  one  object ;  for  each 
will  be  seen  in  the  direction,  which  is  de* 
termined  by  the  state  of  action  in  the  muscles 
of  the  ^e,  upon  whose  retina  its  picture  faUsj 
^nd  as  this  state,  in  one  eye,  does  not  corre^ 
i^ond  jvith  th?it  in  the  otljer,  the  directions 
caanot  coincide.  This  conclusion  is  verified 
by  the  result  6£  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Reid 
upon  a  person,  affected  with  strabismus,  and 
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by  that  of  another,  made  by  myself,  both  <tf 
which  have  been  already  related. 

To  explain,  therefore,  why  an  object  in  the 
optic  axis  appears  at  different  times  in  diflferent 
directions,  though  the  axis  be  kept  fixed,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  show,  that,  whenever  this 
bitppens,  a  change,  notwithstanding,  occurs  ill 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eye. 
With  this  view,  I  observe,  that  the  motions  of 
that  organ  may  be  divided  into  two  sets ;  the 
first,  consisting  of  those,  by  which  one  eye 
is  carried  along  with  the  other,  upward  and 
downward,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  in 
every  oblique  direction,  the  interval  between 
the  pupils  remaining  constantly  the  same ;  the 
second^  of  the  motions  of  the  pupils,  or  the  an- 
terior parts  of  the  eyes,  to  and  from  each  other. 
Supposing  now,  that  both  the  optic  axes  axe 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  base;  shoidd  the 
left  axis  be  afterward  inclined  to  the  right  side, 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  right  axis  is  to  in* 
cline  equally  to  the  same  side,  so  as  to  preserve 
its  former  parallelism  to  the  left.  This  ten* 
dency,  however,  in  the  right  axis  to  follow  the 
left,  may  be  counteracted  by  an  effort  c^  the 
muscles,  which  regulate  the  interval  of  the 
pupils,  until  the  two  axes  intersect  each  other 
Mrithin  two  or  three  inches  of  the  face.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  the  same  degree  of  muscular 
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^H'ce  will  be  required  to  retain  the  ri^t  eye  ia 
its  original  position,  as  is  necessary  to  give  to 
the  left  eye  its  motion  toward  the  right ;  and 
hence»  that,  in  every  different  inclination  of 
the  left  axis  to  the  right,  an  object  placed  in 
j^  latter,  though  its  real  position  be  un<- 
changed,  will,  nevertheless,  appear  in  a  dif- 
f^nt  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  dift 
ibrent  state  of  action  in  the  muscles  of  the  right 
«ye,  which  accompanies  every  new  degree  of 
inclination  of  the  axes  to  each  other.  As  the 
object  must  always  appear  in  the  common  axis, 
the.  alteration,  in  this  example,  of  its  visible  di* 
rectiouj  from  an  increase  of  the  mutual  inclinai- 
tions  of  the  optic  axes,  will  be  from  left  to 
right;  but  ^hen  the  inclination  decrease^ 
£xMn  right  to  left.  If  the  right  axis  be  the  one 
which  is  moved,  and  the  left  fixed,  the  altera- 
tions of  visible  direction  in  an  object  placed 
in  the  latter,  from  similar  changes  in  their  in- 
clinations, will  be  contrary  to  those  which  have 
just  been  mentioned. 

The  reason  also  can  now  be  made  to  appear, 
why  an  object,  preserving  constantly  its  place 
in  the  optic  axis,  may,  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  its  real  positions,  possess  but  one  visible 
direction.  For,  in  such  cases,  the  change  of 
its  viable  direction,  which  might  be  expected 
to  accompany  the  motion  of  the  eye  in  the  axis 
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of  which  it  is  situated,  is  prevented  from  oc- 
curring, by  a  tendency  to  a  change  of  its  visible 
direction  the  contrary  way,  produced  by  the 
muscular  actions  which  regulate  the  mutual 
distance  of  the  pupils.  To  know  how  this 
happens,  suppose  the  two  optic  axes  to  be  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  base ;  and  let  a  physical  line  be  placed 
in  either  of  them,  so  as  entirely  to  coincide 
with  it.  This  line  will,  therefore,  not  only  be 
in  reality  perpendicular  to  the  visual  base,  but 
will,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  likewise 
appear  so. — ^IncUne  afterward  both  the  axes 
equally  to  the  left  side,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  line  coinciding^  say,  with .  the  right  axis, 
must  appear  equally  inclined.  Let  now  the 
right  axis  be  kept  fixed,  and  the  left  be  carried 
back  again,  and  its  motion  continued,  until  it 
jbe  as  much  inclined  toward  the  right  side,  as 
itself  was  just  before,  and  as  the  right  axis  is 
still  to  the  left  side ;  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  line  in  the  right  axis  must  again  be 
seen  perpendicular  to  the  visual  base';  for  such 
IS  the  present  position  of  the  common'  axis. 
Here  then  we  have  had  two  opposite  causes  of 
fihsxige  of  apparent  direction  acting  in  succes- 
sion. The  muscular  actions,  producing  the  joint 
motions  of  the  eyes,  first  bent  the  visible  posi- 
tion of  a  line,  in  the  right  optic  axis,  from  a 
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perpendicular  to  the  visual  base  toward  the  left ; 
and  the  muscular  actions,  which  regulate  the 
mutual  distances  of  the  pupils,  by  increasing 
the  inclinations  of  the  axes  to  each  other, 
moved  it  afterward,  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
back  again  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  visual  base. 
Let  these  two  causes  act  together,  and  it  is 
plain,  that  no  observable  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  either,  as  long  as  they  are  thus  pro- 
portioned. When  they  are  not  so,  only  the 
difference  of  their  forces  will  be  exhibited  by 
the  phenomena* 

But  farther  j  to  show  the  extent  of  this  theory 
of  visible  direction  being  dependant  upon  the 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  I  shall  now 
apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  an  instance  of 
apparent  motion,  which  at  first  may  be  thought 
to  furnish  an  argument  against  it.  Look  with 
one  eye,  the  other  being  closed,  at  any  remote 
object  through  a  small  hole  in  a  card.  If  you 
should  afterward  suddenly  attempt  to  view  the 
hole  itself  accurately,  with  the  same  eye,  you 
will  observe  both  it  and  the  distant  object,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  to  move  from  left  to  right, 
.  if  the  right  eye  be  used ;  but!  if  the  left  eye  be 
the  one  employed,  then  from  right  to  left. 
Shift  now  your  attention  as  suddenly  back  from 
the  hole  to  the  object  seen  through  it,  and 
both  will  return  to  the  places  they  formerly 
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occupied.  In  this  ^tperiment,  no  real  change 
can  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distant  object ;  and  had  any  hap-t 
pened  with  respect  to  either  the  eye  or  the  hole, 
the  object  would  not  have  been  seen  through 
the  latter.  No  other  fallacy,  therefore,  existsi 
here,  than  that  things,  which  are  truly  at  re§t, 
appear,  notwithstanding,  to  be  in  motion. 

The  argument,  which  I  have  mentioned  may 
hence  be  derived  against  my  theory,  m  this; 
The  visible  directions  of  objects,  in  the  optic 
axis  which  remained  fixed,  were  formerly  said 
to  be  altered,  because  a  new  stat^  of  muscular 
exertion  was  required  to  keep  it  so,  in  every 
different  degree  of  the  inclination  to  it  of  the 
moveable  axis.  But  in  the  last  experiment, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing  any 
change  in  the  inclination  of  the  moveable  axis 
to  the  other;  for,  as  one  eye  is  closed,  the 
obvious  intention  of  directing  the  two  axes  ta 
the  same  object*,  which  is,  that  we  may  see  it 
single,  no  longer  exists.  If  then  an  apparent 
lateral  motion  be,  in  one  instance,  observed  in 
objects  truly  at  rest,  without  any  change  of  the 
interval  of  the  pupils,  may  not  every  other 
motion  of  the  like  kind  be  also  independent 
of  the  muscular  actions^  which  reguLate  that 
interval? 

Zti^evident,  thatthisargumentrestsaHogether 
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upon  the  supposition,  that  in  the  experiment 
just  mentioned,  no  alteration  occurs  in  the  in- 
terval of  the  ptipil^.     Ndw,  we  tilay  be  easily 
convinced,  that  iSdme  alteration  does  occur,  by 
applyitig^  a  finger  to  the  closed  eye,  which  will, 
by  thisi  means,  be  felt  to  move  toward  the  nose> 
when  we  endeavour  to  view  the  hole  accurately, 
and  from  the  nose,  when  we  carty  our  attention 
back  again  to  the  remote  object.    Were,  in- 
deed, the  opinion  of  Aguiloniiis  *  just,  that  the 
mind  Jjerceives  oiily  those   objects  disitinctly, 
whi6h  are  situated  at  the  concourse  of  the  optic 
axfeSi  whether  they  are  seen  with  one  or  with 
two  eyes,  both  the  necessity  and  the  degree  of 
the   alteration  would   be   clearly  ascertained. 
But  as  this  opinion  is  not  just,  which  I  mean 
to  prove  from  experiments  in  a  succeeding  part 
of  this  work,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  another 
reason,  arid  I  think  the  true  one,  why  the  in- 
terval of  the  pupils  should  be  as  much  altered, 
when  we  look  with  one  eye  at  objects  succes- 
sively, which  are  pkced  at  different  distances, 
as  if  we  were  to  view  them  with  both. 

It  is  a  fact,  for  which  I  have  the  authority  of 
experiments  almost  without  number,  though  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  mentioned  by 
any  author  beside  Dr.  Porterfield,  that  every 

*  Optica,  p.  84. 
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change  of  the  mutual  positions  of  the  optic  axes 
is  conjoined,  in  persons^  who  do  not  squint, 
with  a  change  of  the  power,  in  both  eyes,  to 
refract  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  them^ 
When  the  axes  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
eyes  are  in  their  lowest  refracting  state}  but 
in  their  highest,  when  the  axes  are  mutually 
intersected  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
face ;  every  intermediate  inclination  being  alsa 
conjoined  with  an  intermediate  degree  of  re-^ 
fracting  power.  Now,  since  those  objects  are 
seen  most  distinctly,  the  yadious  pencUs  fron^ 
which  are  accurately  brought  to  points  in  th^' 
retina,  it  follows,  that,  although  we  employ  one 
eye  only,  the  same  reason  exists  for  adjusting' 
its  refractive  power  to  their  distances,  as  if  we 
saw  with  both.  When,  therefore,;  we  view  9, 
remote  object  with  one  eye,  we  use  it  in  its 
lowest  refracting  state,  which,  I  have  observed, 
is  conjoined  with  the  widest  interval  of  the 
pupils.  Should  we  afterward  attempt  to  see 
accurately  a  very  near  object,  the  eye  will 
assume  its  highest  refractive  state,  and  the  in- 
terval of  the  pupils  be  lessened  j  the  conse- 
qijience  of  which  must  be,  that  both  the  objects 
lying  in  the  optic  axis  w:ill,  appear  to  n^oye,  in 
the  manner  already  related. 

To  finish  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  seems 
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6nly  necessary  to  determine,  whether  the  de- 
pendance  of  visible  direction  upon  the  actions 
6f  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  be  established  by 
nature,  or  by  custom.  But  facts  are  here 
wanting.  As  far  as  they  gOy  however,  they 
serve  to  prove,  that  it  arises  from  an  original 
principle  of  our  constitution.  For  Mr.  CheseL 
den's  patient  saw  objects  single,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  same  directions  with  both  eyes, 
immediately  after  he  was  couched ;  and  persons 
affected  with  squinting  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy,  see  objects  in  the  same  directions  with 
the  eye  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy, as  they  do  with  the  other  they  have  con- 
6tantly  used. 

Having  thus  sho^n  in  what  directions  ex- 
ternal bodies  are  seen,  when  their  situation 
^ith  respect  to  the  eye  is  given,  and  upon  what 
circumstance  the  various  directions  depend,  in 
which  a  picture  upon  any  one  place  of  the 
retina  can  exhibit  the  object  producing  it;  I 
should  render  the  theory  of  visible  direction 
complete,  were  I  now  to  point  out  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  lines  of  direction,  in  which 
any  two  different  parts  of  the  retina  represent 
their  objects.  To  ascertain  this,  the  first  step 
must  be,  to  find  the  place  of  the  retina  which 
receives  the  picture  of  an  object,  whose  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  external  eye  is  known  j 
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aiid  if  two  such  points  of  the  retina  were  deter* 
minedy  I  think  the  chief  difficulty  iu  this  matter 
wotdd  then  be  overcome.  But  as  it  appeacs  to 
me^  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  has  not  jj^t 
been  sufficiently  explained,  to  enable  any  person 
to  take  this  first  step,  I  forbear  saying  any  thin^ 
more  upon  the  subjects 
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ON 

S£V£RAIi  SUBJECTS  IN  OPTICS. 


ARTICLE  L 

On  Visible  PasUion^  and  ViMble  Motian. 

In  the  estimates  we  make  by  sight  of  the 
situation  of  externai  objects,  we  have  always 
some  secret  reference  to  the  position  of  our 
own  bodies,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon ;  and  from  this  cause,  we  often  judge 
such  to  be  at  rest,  whose  relative  places  to  us 
are  continually  dianging ;  and  others  to  be  in 
motion,  though  they  may, constantly  preserve, 
in  regard  to  .us,  the  same  distance  and  direc- 
tion. To  give  an  instance,  let  us  suppose  our 
eyes  first  directed  to  a  star  near  to  the  horizon } 
should  we  sdflerward,  by  a  mere  motion  of  the 
head,  point  them  to  another,  some  degrees 
above  the  fonner,  this  second  star  will  appear 
higher  "than  the  first  did.  Were  we  now,  while 
the  eyes  are  kept  fixed  in  relation  to  the  head^ 
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and  the  head  in  relation  to  the  shoulders^  to  ini- 
cline  the  trunk  of  the  body  backward,  until  we 
^ring  the  optic  axes  to  a  third  star,  this  will  ap- 
pear still  higher  than  the  second  was  perceived 
to  be.  If  instead  of  directing  the  eyes  succes- 
.^ively  to  different  objects,,  the  same  object  be 
suffered  to  remain  at  the  concurrence  of  the 
optic  axes  in  all  these  different  positions  of  the 
t)ody,  it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  seen  to  move^ 
during  the  change  from  one  position  to  another. 
The  facts  I  have  mentioned  are  so  obvioui^ 
that  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  them,  had  I 
not  intended  they  should  introduce  the  follow- 
ing question:  What  is  there  within  us,  to  iii- 
4icate  these  positions  of  the  body?  To  me  it 
appears  evident,  that  since  they  are  occasiop^ 
and  preserved  by  combinations  of  the  actions  of 
various  voluntary  muscles,  some  feeling  must 
attend  every  such,,combination,  which  suggests^ 
from  experience  perhaps,  the  particular  posi- 
tion produced  by  it.  But  in  almost  all  the  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  the  chief  part  of  our  muscular 
^ffprts  is  directed  toward  sustaining  it  against 
the  influence  of  its  own  gravity.  Each  posi- 
tion, therefore,  in  which  this  takes  place,  ^uk 
be  attended  with  a  feeling,  which  serves  to  inr 
dicate  its  relation  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
^th;  and  consequently,  if  our  bodies  pos? 
sessed  no  gravity,  or,  if  the  thing  were  possible. 
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tetii  ^we  been  treated  un^mbodied  sj)irit6,  but 
'With  the  same  faculties  of  perception  as  We 
efrjoy  at  present,  we  could  ho  more  have  judgi^ 
one  line  to  be  perpendicular,  and  another  to 
be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  than  we  can  at  pre- 
sent determine,  without    some    external    aid, 
which  is  the  eastiern,  and  which  the  western 
point  of  the  heavens.     I  shall  iSow  draw  fr6m 
fUese   principles,   the  explanation  of  a  facti' 
Which  was  first  mentioned  by  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  authors  that  have  written  upon  vision, 
but  left  by  him  still  to  be  justly  accounted  for. 
"  I  have  frequently"  (says   Mr.  Melvill)* 
^  observed,  when  at  sea,  that,  though  I  pressedi 
my  body  and  head  firmly  to  a  corner  of  thb 
cabin,  so  as  to  hje  at  rest  in  respect  to  ev&y 
object  about  me^  the  difftrent  irregular  mo- 
tions of  the  ship,  ill  rolling  and  pitching,  W€Jre 
stiH  discernible  by  sight.     How  is  this  fact 
to  be  reconciled  to  optical  principles  ?    Shall 
we   conclude  that   the    eye,   by  the    sudden 
motions  of  thie  vessel,  is  rolled  out  of  its  due 
pofsition?    Or,  if  it  retains  a  fixed   situation 
iri  the  head,  is  the  perception  of  the  ship's 
motion,  owing  to  a  vertigo  in  the  brain,  a  de- 
cejjtion  of  the  imagination,  or  to  what  other 
cause?" 

^  Elioburgh  FhyiHcal  Essays^  vol.  ii.  p.  ao. 
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I  need  not,  I  believei  offer  to  show,  that  the 
fact  here  spoken  of,  is  not  owing  to  any  of  Uie 
causes  Mr.  Melvill  has  specified.  I  shall  there- 
lore,  in  a  few  words^  point  out  its  dependance 
upon  the  principle  which  have  just  been  men* 
tioned. 

It  is  generally  known,  I  suppose,  that  when 
a  vessjel  at  sea,  in  the  language  of  jailors,  is 
said  to  pitch,  its  two  extremities  tprn  upcm  its 
shorter  axis,  and  that  the  term  of  rolling  is  con- 
fined by  them  to  its  motions  upon  the  longer 
axis.  In  both  pitching  and  rolling  then,  the 
relative  position  of  a  vessel  to  a  horizontal 
plane  is  necessarily  changed.  Cpnsequently, 
lliough,  in  the  abovementioned  expe^iqient, 
Mr.  MelvilPs  body  and  head  were  at  rest  tirith 
respect  to  every  object  about  him,  still  a  dif- 
j^rent  degree  of  muscular  eflfort  was  required 
to  keep  them  so,  in  every  such  difierent  posi- 
tion of  the  yespisl.  But  each  degree  of  mus- 
cular effort,  to  sustain  his  body  against  the 
operation  of  its  gravity,  would  suggeijit  to  him 
its  concomitant  position  with  regard  i[p  the 
plan^  of  the  horizon ;  eac^  deviation,  there- 
fere,  of  the  vessiel  from  its  former  situation,  re- 
latively to  the  same  plane,  would  be  perceived, 
and  the  vessel  itself  be  seen  to  move.  In  short, 
nothing  more  takes  place  in  this,  than  in  the 
following  experiment:  Let  a  pde  be  placed 
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Vpon  firm  ground,  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 
Iff  while  we  Jtre  standing  ereqt^  it  ^,^  inclinied 
upon  its  lower  extremity,  successively  backward 
und  forward,  td  the  right  and  to  the  Ijeft,  these 
motions  mu^t,  y/?:^\iq»t  .contradiction,  be  per- 
ceived. Suppose  now,  oj^jr  bodies  to  be  simi-. 
larly  inclined  with  the  pole,  duiing  its  difierent 
positipus,  so  as  to  be  constantly  parallel  to  it ; 
it  is  evide^t,  that  its  motions  will  be  as  readily 
perceive4  in  this  case,  as  they  were,  when  our 
bodies  werpprect;  and  this  is  all  that  happens 
in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Melvill. 

Should  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  body 
against  its  gravity,  by  the  actions  of  our  volun- 
tary muscl^^  be  suspended  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
ourjudgments  of  the  situation  of  objects,  with 
riespect  to  the  horizon,  must  become  irregular 
and  uncertain,  nptwithstanding  any  general 
habit  we  may  have  acquired  from  experience. 
An  instance  of  this,  I  think,  I  have  observed; 
for  I  have  frequently  remarked  during  a  sea 
yoyage,  that,  whpn  the  wind  blew  so  strongly, 
and  in  suqh  a  direction,  as  to  occasion  the  vessel 
to  heel,  or  lean  mucb  to  one  side,  chords  freely 
;sij|9pended  from  thp  |-oof  of  the  cabin,  and  kept 
stretched  by  heavy  bodies  attached  to  them, 
have  ^^pjsared  to  me,  as  long  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
thpugh  they  were  necessarily  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  to  decline  considerably  from  that 
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position ;  while  the  sides  of  the  cabin  seemed^ 
if  not  perpendicular,  at  least  much  less  indined 
to  the  horizon  than  they  were  in  reality.  My 
body  being  here  supported  by  the  bed,  I  wbs^ 
consequently  without  those  feelings,  which  in- 
state its  position  with  respect  to  the  horizon; 
Objects  therefore  appeared  to  me  in  those  situa- 
tions, in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
them.  In  confirmation  of  which  I  may  meny 
tiidn,  that,  when  I  got  up,  and  stood  upon  the 
fldor  of  the  cabin,  the  chords  seemed  perpendi- 
cular, or  nearly  so,  and  the  sides  of  the  cabin 
inclined ;  for  I  was  now  obliged  to  exert  a  pro- 
per degree  of  muscular  force,  to  keep  myself 
upright.  What  I  here  say,  however,  is  from 
the  recollection  of  things  observed  some  years 
i^y  when  I  had  no  thought  of  making  the  use 
of  them  Z  now  do;  for  which  reason,  I  may 
possibly  b^ve  committed  some  trifling  error  in 
tstttting  them ;  biitnone,  I  believe,  sufficient  to 
£t^ct  the  theory  ihey  are  brought  to  support. 

It  beiiKg  my  iiitention  to  treat,  in  the  present 
Article,  bf  several  facts  relative  to  visible  posi- 
ti&n  and  motion,  which  seem  to  me  to  need 
^^planation^  without  r^arding  whether  or  not 
they  depend* upon  any  common  cause;  I  pass' 
to  the  consideif^ation  of  the  apparent  rotation  of 
objects,  when  we  have  become  giddy,  by  turn- 
ing ourselves  quickly  and  frequently  round. 
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"Some  of  the  older  writers  upon  opties  ima^ 
^ined  the  visive  spirits  to  be  contaitied  in  the 
:h.ead,  as  water  is  in  a  vessel,  which  therefore; 
when  once  put  in  .motion  by  the  rotation  of  bur 
bodies,  nmst  continue  in  it  for  some  time  after 
this  has  ceased;  and  to  this  real  circular  move- 
ment of  the  visive  spirits^  while  the  body  is  at 
rest,  they  attributed  the  apparent  motions  of 
objects  in  giddiness.  Dechales*  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  this  hypothesis,  and  ccmjectured,  Uiat 
the  phenomenon  might  be  owing  to  a  real 
movement  of  the  eyes,  but  produced  no  fact  in 
proof  of  his  opinion.  Dr.  Porterfieldf,  on  tiie 
contrary,  supposed  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
it  to  consist  in  showing,  why  objects  at  r€»t 
appear  in  motion  to  an  eye  which  ii^  also  at 
rest.  The  solution  he  ofiered  of  this  r^pre-^ 
sentation  of  the  phenomenon,  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  but  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
probable  one  which  can  be  given.  It  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  the  fact  which  truly  exists  j 
for  I  shall  immediately  show,  that  the  eye  is 
not  at  rest,  as  he  imagined.  The  last  author, 
I  know  of,  who  has  touched  upon  this  subject^ 
is  Dr.  Darwin  t.  His  words  are,  "  When  any 
one  turns  round  rapidly  on  one  Foot  till  he 

*  Cursus  Mathemat.  Tom,  ii«  p.  422. 
t  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  Vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
X  Philosoph.  Transact.  Vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  315. 
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becomes  dizzy y  and  falls  upon  the  ground,  tlie 
spectra  of  the  ambient  objects  continue  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  rotation,  or  appear  to  librate, 
and  he  seems  to  behold  them  for  some  time  in 
motion/*  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  imder- 
stand  his  opinion  fully;  but  this  much  seems 
clear,  that,  if  such  an  apparent  motion  of  the 
surrounding  objects  depends,  in  any  way,  upon 
their  spectra,  or  the  illusive  representations  of 
those  objects,  occasioned  by  their  former  im* 
pressions  upon  the  retinas,  no  similar  motion 
would  be  observed,  were  we  to  turn  ourselves 
round  with  our  eyes  shut,  and  not  to  open  them 
till  we  became  giddy;  for  in  this  case,  as  the 
surrounding  objects  could  not  send  their  pic- 
tures to  the  retinas,  there  would,  consequently, 
be  no  spectra  to  present  themselves  afterward 
in  notation.  But  whoever  will  make  the  expe- 
nment,  will  find,  that  objects  about  him  appear 
to  be  equally  in  motion,  when  he  has  become 
giddy  by  turning  'himself  round,  whether  this 
has  been  donei/^th  his  eyes  open  or  shut.  I 
shall  now  venture  to  propose  my  own  opinion 
upon  this  subject* 

If  the  eye  be  at  rest,  we  judge  an  object  to 
be  in  motion  when  its  picture  falls  in  succeed- 
ing times  upon  different  parts  of  the  retina ; 
and  if  the  eye  be  in  motion,  we  judge  an  object 
to  be  at  rest,  as  long  as  the  change  in  the  place 
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of  its  picture  upon  the  retina,  holds  a  certain 
correspondence  with  the  change  of  the  eye's 
position.     Let  us  now  suppose  the  eye  to  be  in 
motion^  while,  from  some  disorder  in  the  system 
of  sensation,  we  are  either  vrithout  those  feel- 
ings, which  indicate  the  various  positions  of  the 
,  eye,  or  are  not  able  to  attend  to  them.     It  is 
evident,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  an 
object  at  rest  mrust  appear  to  be  in  motion, 
dnce  it  sends  in  succeeding  times  its  picture  to 
different  parts  of  the  retina.     And  this  seems 
to  be  what  happens  in  giddiness.     I  was  first 
led  ta  think  so  from  observing,  that,  during  a 
slight  fit  of  giddiness  1  was  accidentally  seized 
with,  a  coloured  spot,  occasioned  by  looking 
steadily  at  a  luminous  body^  and  upon  whidi  I 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  making  an  ex- 
periment, was  moved  in  a  manner  altogether 
independent  of  the  positions  I  conceived  my 
eyes  to  possess.     To  determine  this  point,  I 
again  produced  the  spot,  by  looking  some  time 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  then  turning  myself 
round  till  I  became  giddy,  I  suddenly  discon- 
tinued this  motion,  and  directed  my  eyes  to  the 
middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  fixed  upon  the  wall 
of  my  chamber.    The  spot  now  appeared  upon 
the  paper,  but  only  for  a  moment  j  for  it  im« 
mediately  after  seemed  to  move  to  one  side, 
and  the  paper  to  the  other,  notwithstanding  I 
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coiiceived  the  position  of  my  eyes  to  be  in  the' 
inean  while  unchanged.  To  go  on  with  the' 
^iperiment,  when  the  paper  and  spot  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  certain  distance  from  each  other/ 
they  suddenly  came  together  again ;  and  this^ 
separation  and  conjunction  were  alternately  re- 
peated a  niimbe*r  of  times;  the  limits  of, the. 
^paration  gradually  becoming  less,  till,  af 
length,  the  paper  and  spot  both  appeared  to 
b0  at  rest,  and  the  latter  tabe  projected  upon^ 
the  middle  of  the  former.  I  found  also,  upon 
repeating  and  varying  the  experiment  a  little, 
that  when  I  had  turned  myself  from  left  to^ 
right,  the  paper  moved  from  right  to  left/ 
and  the  spot  cohseqfuently  the  contrary  way  'y 
but  that  when  I  had  turned  from  right  t& 
left,  the  paper  would  then  move  from  left  to 
right.  These  we^  the  appearances  observed 
While  I  stood  eredt.  When  I  inclined,  how- 
ever, my  head  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  brings 
the  side  of  my  face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
spot  and  paper  would  then  move  from  each 
other,  one  upwarf  and  the  other  downward. 
But  dl  these  phenomena  demonstrate,  that 
there  was  a  real  motion  in  my  eyes  at  the  time 
1  imagined  them  to  be  at  rest ;  fcMP  the  appaaraabt 
mtuation  of  the  spot,  with  respect  lo  the  papep, 
.could  not  possibly  have  been  altered,  without 
^  real  change  of  the  position  of  those  organs. 
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To  have  the  same  thing  proved  in  another  way, 
I  desired  a  person  to  turn  quickly  round,  till  he 
became  very  giddy;  then  to  stop  himself  and 
look  stedfatstly  at  me^  He  did  so,  and  I  could 
plainly  see,  that,  although  he  thought  his  eyes 
tvere  fixed,  they  were  in  reality  moving  in  their 
sockets,  first  toward  one  side,  and  then  toward 
the  other. 

The  last  instance  of  visible  motion  I  shall 
notice,  is  one  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Le  Cat,  in  the  following  words;* :  **  Place 
a  lighted  candle  at  a  moderate  distance  from  ^ 
polished  body  of  considerable  convexity,  so  that 
the  image  of  .the  flame,  which  is  seen  by,  reiiec- 
tion  from  it,  may  appear  as  a  small  luminous 
point.  The  experiment  will  succeed  better,  if 
the  direct  rays  of  the  flaiaie  be  mtercepted  fronol 
the  sight*  Close,  after  this,  one  eye,  and  vie^ 
the  luminous  point  in  a  careless  way,  {enrevanCf 
ttett  is  tasay,  with  the  eye  in  a  relaxed  or  dilated 
state^  The  pofM  will  then  be  seen  ?«^larg^  an4 
radiated.  If  you  bring  now  youj?  finger  ix>  the 
right  of  the  eye  which  »  open,^  and  gra4ui^ly 
move  it  toward  the  left,  ifi^  order  to  conceal  the 
liMpinous  point  from  this  eye,  you  wiU  distiapdy 
perceive  the  shadow  of  yonr  finger  to  proceed 
from  left  to  right,  and  to  pass  over  the  point  m 

*  Traitc  des  Sene.  p,  419. 
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a  direction,  contrary  to  that  whicfr  you  gave  it 
Should  you,  afterward,  move  your  finger  back 
from  right  to  left,  and  in  like  manner,  if  your 
finger  be  moved  from  above  (iotmward,  or  from 
below  upt^ard^  the  shadoftv^  will  always  proceed 
the  contrary  way.  It  is  therefore  manifest, 
that  the  soul  must  here  see  objects  inverted,  as 
their  images  in  the  eye  truly  are ;  and  that  it 
refers  impressions  to  those  parts  of  the  eye 
where  it  feels  them,  and  not  to  the  places'  froni 
which  the  rays  are  emitted,  as  it  does  wheil  it 
possesses  the  means  of  rectifying  its  judgment. 
Whence  does^  this  happen  ?  Doubtless,  because 
the  luminous  point  has  rieither  a  high  nor  a 
low,  neither  a  right  nor  left  side,  nor  any  well- 
enlightened  object  in  its  vicinity,  to  awakeii 
the  attention  of  the  soulj^  in  short,  nothing 
which  can  determine  its  judgment/' 

I  should  scarcely  have  mentioned  this  experi^- 
ment,  from  any  respect  for  the  authority  of  its 
author  in  optics ;  but  as  Haller  *  seems  to  assent 
to  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  it,  that  the 
soul  sometimes  sees  objects  inverted;  and  as 
the  Abbot  Derochonf ,  a  member  of  that  learned 
body,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  has 
lately,  bnt  in  my  opinion  unsuccessfully,  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  it  to  the  commonly  received 

*  Elementa  Physiologise,  Tom.  v.  p»  479. 
t  Memdres  de  Physique,  p.  6d. 
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principles  of  vision,  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
show,  in  a  few  words,  that  it  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  very  doctrine  Mr.  Le  Cat  means 
to  overthrow  by  its  means. 

It  would  be  proper,  indeed,  to  mention  befoi*^- 
hand,  the  opinion  of  the  Abbot  Derochon  j  but 
this  I  must,  tiotwith!M:anding^  omit  doing,  as  it 
could  not  be  understood  without  the  figure  by 
which  he  has  illustrated  it.  I  shall  observe, 
however,  respecting  ity  firsts  that  it  requires  the 
side  of  the  finger  next  to  the  eye,  to  be  without 
the  least  illumination ;  whereas  the  experiment 
will  succeed,  whetheif  it  be  illuminated  or  not : 
secondly^  that,  according  to  it,  the  experiment 
ought  to  succeed  equally  well,  whether  the 
image  of  the  flame  in  the  mirror  be  seen  as  a 
point,  or  as  a  surface;  though,  in  truth,  it 
never  does  succeed,  except  in  the  latter  cases : 
thirdly^  that  the  apparent  shadow  of  the  finger 
is  always  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  were 
it  seen  by  reflection,  as  the  Abbot  thinks: 
fourthly  J  that,  while  the  eye,  mirror,  flame,  and 
finger,  remain  in  the  same  positions,  the  shadow 
seems  at  one  time  larger  than  at  another,  owing 
to  the  difierent  degrees  of  relaxation  in  the  eye ; 
but  that  this,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
ought  never  to  happen,  according  to  his  theory : 
fifthly^  that  agreeably  to  his  own  reasoning,  the 
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.ifaadi>1(r  ought  to  move  in  the  sane  direction 
with  the  finger,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of 
4ihe  fact  to  be  explained.  But  as  arguments 
against  error  may  be  infinitely  extended,  and 
^  only  one  solution  of  a  phenomenon  can  be 
true^  the  readiest  way  of  exposing  the  insuf- 
fidency  of  others^  is  ito  exhibit  that  which  is 
just 

This,  in  tJie  present  case,  seems  to  lie  upcuEi 
the  very  surface  of  optical  knowledge,  and  has 
already  been  given  by  others,  of  various  fon^a 
t>f  the  same  fact.  When  the  image  of  the  flame 
is  seen  in  the  mirror  «b  a  point,  its  rays  must  be 
accurately  cdUiected  to  a  focus  in  the  retina  j 
biUt  when  seen  as  a  surface,  this  must  necessarily 
be  att^buted  to  their  focus  being  either  hef<^e 
or  behind  it ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  they  will 
occupy  a  place  upon  that  membrane  of  some 
fkssignable  dimeneaons*  In  the  present  instance, 
their  division  over  a  part  of  the  retina,  depends 
on  tlie  focus  being  behind  it^  for  the  eye  is 
now,  from  a  condition  of  the  experiment,  in  a 
more  relaxed  state  than  it  was  just  before,  when 
the  rays  of  the  same  object  were  brought  there 
accurately  to  a  point.  The  rays,  therefore, 
which  go  to  the  right  side  of  the  enlightened 
surface  df  the  retina,  or  pieture  as  I  shall  c^H 
it,  are  those  which  enter  the  eye  at  the  right 
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tide  cf  the  pupils  and  its  left  dda  is  formed  of 
the  rays  entering  at  the  left  side  of  the  pupil} 
and  the  like  must  be  true  of  its  upper  aaid  low^c 
parts.  Should  we  then  begin  to  move  a  fing^n 
from  right  to  left  across  the  eye,  the  rays  form^ 
ing  the  right  side  of  the  picture  must  be  &;vk 
intercepted.  But  from  the  known  fact,  thajt 
the  points  of  an  external  object  are  always  ifK 
an  inverted  position^  with  respect  to  the  pai^t^ 
of  the  retina^  by  the  affections  of  which  th^y 
are  suggested,  when  the  right  side  of  the  picture^ 
there  is  effaced,  the  /^  side  of  the  external 
object  it  suggests  must  disappear.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  if  the  motion  of  the  finger  be 
QontiQued  from  right  to  left  across  the  eye,  the 
othet  parts  of  the  luminous  surface  in  the  mirror 
will  successively  vanish  from  left  to  right,  and 
thereby  ftunisfa  the  appearance  of  a  shadow 
passrag  over  it  in  that  dkectioi^» — In  like  man^ 
ner,^  it  may  be  showi^  tha^  if  the  finger  proc^^ds 
from  left  to  right,  fr<mi  a^bov^  downw^d,  ot 
from  below  upward,  the  shadow  musA  move  the 
Qf^site  way« 

That  this  is  the  true  e;3^phuiation  of  Mr.  Le 
CiiVsi  e:¥perim?nt,  is,  I  think,  plain,  both  from 
its  h[itrin^ic  evideQ<;e,  and  the  fbUowivg  (?onsi« 
4era^ns>-^If  the  mirror  be  brought  within 
Squff  w  five  inches  of  the  ey^  and  tl^e  c^d}^ 
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be  so  placed,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  must,' 
from  the  laws  of  reflection,  be  regarded  as-  a 
mere  point;  though  we  should  now  view  it^ 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  though  there  should 
be  in  its  neighbourhood  some  well-enlightened 
object  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  soul,  as 
Mr.  Le  Cat  expresses  it,  still  the  seeming  sha- 
dow will  more  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
finger.  For  the  image  is  now  so  near  to  the 
eye,  that  no  exertion  we  can  make  is  sufficient 
to  bring  its  rays  to  a  point  upon  the  retina ;  the 
picture,  therefore,  upon  that  membrane  will 
be  formed  of  rays  passing  to  a  focus  behind  it, 
which  is.  the  only  condition  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  Again,  if  a  short- 
sighted person  should  place  the  mirror  at  the 
distance  of  some  feet  from  him,  complying  in 
other  respects  with  Mr.  Le  Cat's  instructions, 
he  will  constantly  observe  the  shadow  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  finger.  For,  in 
his  eye,  the  rays  of  the  image,  when  at  such  a 
distance,  must  meet  before  they  fall  upon  the 
retina.  The  right  side,  therefore,  of  the  pic- 
ture upon  that  membrane,  must  be  composed, 
in  this  case,  of  ^ays  which  enter  the  eye  at  the 
left  side  of  the  pupil.  Consequently,  when  these 
are  cut  ofi^  the  left  side  of  the  apparent  lu- 
minous surface  must  disappear,  and  the  shadow 
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be  seen  to  move  the  same  way  as  the  finger, 
when  this  successively  intercepts  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  image  to  the  eye*. 

'*  *  Scheiner  observed  a  foci  of  the  like  kind  (Fundamentum 
Opticum,  p.  33)  Hataely^  ihai,  if  a  tmall  hole^  made  in  any 
substance^  be  held  near  to  the  eye,  and  an  opaque  body  be 
passed  between  them,  from  right  to  left,  the  left  side  of  the 
hole  will  first  disappear.  Mr.  Grey  afterward  took  notice 
(Philosoph.  Transact.  Vol.  xix.  p.  2B6)  that  a  needle  he  em- 
|doyed  in  this  experiment  was  seen  inverted;  from  which  he 
supposed  that  the  hole,  or  something  in  it^  produced  the 
effect  of  a  concave  speciilum.  Mr.  Harris,  however,  says 
(Treatise  of  Optics,  p.  141 )  that  it  is  not  the  needle,  but  its 
diadbw  on  the  other  side,  which  is  seen,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  inverted  appearance.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  hole  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  luminous  point,  the  rays  of  which  Ml 
upon  the  retina  before  they  are  collected  to  a  focus ;  and 
hence  that  the  same  appearances  must  be  here  observed  as 
in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Le  Cat.  In  proof  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  if  the  ihole  be  placed  at  such  a  distance, 
that  *^e.eye  mfiy  i^efiract  its  rays  accurately  to  a  point  on  the 
retina,  p^  shfuiow  or  image  of  the  needle  will  he  seen  ^  that 
if  thehole.be  still  fiputher  removed,  and  the  eye  be  adapted 
to  a  less  distance,  the  shadow  or  image  wHl  again  appear, 
but  its  position  will  now  be  upright,  and  its  motion  the 
same  way  4S  that  of  the  needle  itself  j  and  lastly,  that,  at 
one  given  Stance  of  the  hole,  either  no  shadow  will  appear, 
or  it  will  be  seen  upright,  or  it  will  be  seen  inverted,  accord- 
ing as  the  eye  may  be  made  to  assume  differjent  states  with 
respect  to  its  power  of  refraction. 
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ARTICLE  IL 

On  a  supposed  Consequence  of  Ac  Duraticn  ^ImpneS'' 
sions  upon  ihe  Retina  i  and  i/ie  I^ects  i^  accui*at9 
Vision  being  axnfined  to  a  iingte  PokU  oftTuU  Mem^ 
invme^ 

Few  things,  at  first,  appear  more  incredibte 
to  a  person,  not  conversant  in  optics,  than  that 
he  does  not,  at  any  one  time,  see  distinctly  a 
surface  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  After 
he  is  convinced,  by  proper  trials,  of  the  trutii 
of  this,  he  naturally  asks.  Whence  comes  it 
then,  that,  in  ordinary  vision,  I  seem  to  vieW 
distinctly  so  many  objects  at  once  ?  I  go  into 
ja  crowded  street,  and  I  fancy  I  have  an  accu^ 
rate  perception  by  sight,  of  men,  houses,  carr 
riages,  and  many  other  things,  all  at  the  Same 
time }  whence  proceeds  this  illusion  ? 

Only  one  answer,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
given  to  this  question.  The  impressions  made 
upon  the  retina  by  external  object*,  do  not,  it 
is  said,  immediately  cease,  along  with  the  re- 
ception of  the  rays  which  flow  from  them  j  and^ 
as  in  the  ordinary  mod^  of  vision,  the  eye  i^ 
continually  passing  from  object  to  object,  the 
impression  left  by  a  former  one  may  be  still 
vivid,  though  the  eye  be  directed  to  another  f 
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«!id  hence  we  may  imagine  we  fiee  both  of  theia 
^istinctly^  though  the  picture  of  only  one  occu^ 
jpies  that  place  of  the  retina»  which  alone  fuf* 
nishes  us  with  accurate  vision. 

There  are,  however,  ob^ectiou  to  thi$  an$w€iri* 
which  seem  to  me  insurmountable.  For,  in  the 
first  pldce,  as  the  duration  of  impressions  on  the 
retina  must  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
vivacity  of  the  pictures  which  occasion  them^ 
it  follows,  that,  were  this  answer  just,  the  dp-^ 
parent  £eld  of  our  distinct  vision  ought  to  b0: 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
by  the  eye ;  that  it  should  be  contracted,  ther^*' 
fcare,  by  every  cloud  which  passes  over  us,  and 
he  enlfu-ged  by  every  burst  of  sunshine  j  thst# 
at  mid-day,  it  should  possess  its  greatest  extent^ 
and  ought  frqm  that  time  gradually  to  decrease 
till  the  evening,  when  its  limits  should  be  nearlj^ 
the  same  with  those  of  the  real  field  of  accu* 
rate  vision.  Secondly^  since  the  coloured  spot» 
which  is  produced  by  looking  steadily  for  some 
time  at  aluminous  body,  appears  projected  upon 
every  object  to  which  we  direct  our  eyes,  dur-* 
ing  its  continuance,  and  as  such  a  spot  is  neces^ 
sarily  the  sign  ai^id  effect  of  the  duration  of  ad 
impression  upon  the  retina  j  every  other  visible 
appearance  from  the  same  cause  ought,  in  lik^ 
manner,  to  have  its  situation  determined  by 
the  pQsilioii  of  the  eye>  as  far  as  this  may  be 
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oeeasioned  by  the  action  of  its  ttiuscles.  No 
object,  therefore,  ought  to  appear  separate  and 
distinct  from  others,  if  the  answer  were  true 
which  I  am  combating ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  those  to  which  we  successively  direct  our 
eyes  durang  tibe  limits  of  tlie  duration  of  an 
impression  upon  the  retina,  should  seem 
xjrowded  into  one  place.;  and,  consequently, 
aone  of  them  should  be  perceived  with  any 
tolerable  accuracy. — Such  are  the  conclusions 
from  the  truth  of  this  answer.  I  need  scarcely 
mention,  that  they  are  contradicted  by  expe- 
rience. 

There  is  another  form  of  die  same  fact,  to 
which,  it  may  be  thought,  an  explanation  taken 
from  the  duration  of  impi:essions  on  the  retina 
will  better  apply ;  I  mean  the  appearance  of  a 
fiery  circle,  when  any  red-hot  body  is  moved 
quickly  round.  But  it  seemsj  to  me,  that  such 
an  explanation  cannot  even  here  be  admitted. 
For,  if  the  circle  depended  upon  the  cause  I 
have  mentioned,  it  could  only  be  observed  as 
long  as  the  impressions  upon  the  retina  were 
also  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Were  this 
broken  upon,  which  it  must  be  by  every  move- 
ment of  the  ey6,  the  appearance  suggested  by 
the  last  impression  would  no  longer  be  so  ar- 
ranged, with  respect  to  the  appearance  suggested 
by  the  present  impression,  as  to  lie  witkit  in  t% 
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^circumference  of  it  circle;  and  hence  some 
very  di£ferent  figure  ii^ould  be  observed.  Every 
person,  however,  may  easily  .convince  himself, 
that  the  circular  form  of  the  fiery  appearance 
is  equally  perceived,  whether  the  eye  be  at  rest, 
or  be  moved  in  the  most  irregular  manner. 

If  these  arguments  be  thought  sufficient  iw 
the  purpose  I  had  in  view,  it  must  also  follow 
firom  them,  since  the  fact  still  remains  to  he  ex- 
jdained,  why  we  apparently  see  so  many  objects 
with  equal  distinctness  at  once,  that  past  im- 
pressions upon  the  retina  are  perceived  as  pre- 
sent, by  means  of  some  higher  faculty  than  that 
of  sight.  This  faculty  cannot,  with  propriety, 
be  named  memory y  as  it  is  essential  to  a  thingfs 
being  remembered,  that  it  be  perceived  as  past* 
Kor  can  it  be  c^<&d,  imagination,  since  we  be-^ 
lieve  in  the  present  existence  of  what  it  per- 
ceives. In  one  point  of  view  it  may  seem 
rather  a  defejct  in  our  natures,  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  things  past 
and  present.  Hpweyer  this  may  be,  I  am  iiji* 
clined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  many  other  phepo* 
jnena,  both  of  thought  and  external  sense,  are 
partly  to  be  resolved  into  the  same  general  fact. 
From  the  present  instance  of  it,  we  learn,  that 
^leveral  muscular  actions  may  be  performed^  in 
3ucce&i3ioji,  during  the  l^ast  perceptible  portion 
pf  timp. 
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The  quei^on  I  have  jusit  treated,  naturally 
gfires  rise  to  another:  Would  it  have  been 
more  to  our  advantage^  if  accurate  vision,  in^ 
stead  of  being  confined  to  one  point  of  the 
retina,  had  been  possessed  by  every  part  of  that 
membrane  ?  I  answer,  I  think  not/ for  the  fol* 
Idwing  reasons^ 

Krst ;  The  division  of  such  a  property  ovet 
the  whole  retina  would  be  of  little  use,  unless 
eur  power  of  attention  was  also  increased.  For 
we  should  otherwise  be  still  unable  to  perceive 
meore  than  one  visible  object  at  once,  with  di^- 
Sttnctness,  since,  by  our  present  constitution, 
we  are  capable  of  attending  accurately  to  only 
<me  thing  at  a  time.  The  only  benefit,  indeed^ 
I  can  see  to  sme  from  such  a  condition  of  the 
fetinay  is  this;  That  our  attention  might  be 
shifted  m<M*e  quickly  from  picture  to  picture  on 
that  membrane,  than  our  eyes  can  be  turned 
from  one  e3i:temal  object  to  another.  This  ad» 
I'^ant^e,  however,  would  be  far  out-weighed  by 
im  inconvenience  accompanying  it*  For  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  with  respect  to  perception^ 
tiittt  we  are  capable  of  attending,  more  or  less 
accurately,  to  any  particular  impression  upcm 
the  senses,  in  proportion  to  the  inferior  force  of 
other  impressions,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
received.  But  in  the  supposed  state  of  the 
retina,  there  would  be,  almost  always,  several 
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impressions  of  the  same  strength  fts  the  one  to 
^hich  we  might  desire  particularly  to  attend  ^ 
ntf'hereas,  in  its  present  state,  the  vivacity  of  tke 
impression  from  the  object,  to  which  we  tttSi 
the  optic  axis,  most  commonly  surpasses,  co^ 
-siderabJy,  that  of  every  other  upon  the  SMM 
membrane;  by  which  means  our  attention  is 
Tendered  less  liable  to  interruption. 

Secondly ;  The  extension  of  accurate  viAidfi; 
to  every  part  of  the  retina,  would  deprive  US>  ilk 
gireat  measure,  of  the  help,  which  we  obtdll^  M, 
present,  from  the  eye,  in  learning  the  thou^tS 
of  other  men.  As  fat  as  I  have  been  able  to 
<^serve,  the  changes  produced  by  Ouf  intemtA 
feelings,  upon  the  stale  of  the  eye  itself^  aK 
veiy  few,  and  relate  onfy  to  the  quMttitp  of 
mokture,  which  is  difiused  over  its  sur&ce^  and 
the  degree  of  fulness  in  the  blood-vessels,  wfaidh 
are  spread  upon  its  white  and  glistening  pi^« 
Both  of  these  circumstances^  however^  are 
similariy  altered  by  c^posite  passions,  an4  ^ti» 
sequently,  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  M 
^e  appr(^riate  elpressioii  of  any.  The  wb^e 
variety,  then,  of  the  expressions  of  fe^^gwhidh 
^are  justly  attributed  to  the  ^e^  must,  I  tiilnk^ 
iiepend  upon  its  motions*  Some  of  these  are 
the  imme^ate  efibcts  of  certain  pasiions  i  t^e 
eye»  for  instance,  being  moved  difierendy  In 
anger  and  in  grief;  and  such  may  be  esteemed 
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as  directly  expressive  of  the  passions  by  which 
they  are  produced.  But  the  far  greater  number 
of  them  do  little  more,  than  merely  point  out 
the  external  cause,  or  object  of  the  sentiment, 
.which  the  changes  of  other  parts  of  the  counte- 
imnce  declare  to  exist  within  us;  or  distin- 
guish certain  external  appearances  depend* 
ing  upon  a  mental  cause,  from  similar  appear- 
'ances  arising  from  a  different  source.  Thus, 
blushing  is  often  distinguished  from  an  ac- 
cidental flush  of  the  cheek,  by  the  eye  being 
tutned  away  from  the  p?erson  whofoccasions  it. 
That  maay  of  Jhe  expressions,  which  we  at- 
tribute tejthe  eye,  do  in  fact  depend  on  changes 
in  other  ^[larts  of  the  countenance,  is  evident 
!&om  the  alterations  we  think  induced  upon  it, 
by  the  eyelashes  falling  off  from  disease,  by  a 
liUght  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids, 
.without  its  being  communicated  to  the  eye 
itself,  by  artificially  colouring  the  eye-brows, 
and  by  many  other  similar  circumstances.  And 
Jiow  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
expressions  of  the  other  features,  are  the  mo- 
tions of  the  eyes,  when  conducted  with  design, 
and  properly  directed,  must  be  known  to  every 
<me,  who  has  attended  in  discourse  ta  the 
xxmntenances  of  very  short-sighted  people,  and 
more  especially  to  those  of  persons  afflicted  with 
blindness  from  a  gutta  serena^  in  which  the  eye. 
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with  respect  to  its  external  condition,  seems 
without  fault.  But  whatever  is  the  assistance 
the  motions  of  the  eye  a^rd,  in  expressing  our 
internal  feelings,  the  whole  of  it  must  ulti- 
mately he  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  ac- 
curate vision  heing  confined  to  one  point  of  the 
retina ;  since  the  intent  of  those  motions  is,  to 
bring  the  pictures  of  external  objects  upon  the 
most  sensible  part  of  that  membrane.  Their 
necessity,  therefore,  would  no  longer  exist,  if 
the  same  property  were  extended,  and  the  ad- 
vantages  we  at  present  enjoy  from  them,  would, 
consequently,  cease. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

<%»  ihe  CannewUm  between  0ke  d^ereni  refi-acHve  SUUi» 
tfAe  EjfeBy  and.ihe  diffbrent  IficKnaiikms  of  ihe  Opiur 
Awee  to  ^ach  qiher. 

I  HAVE  meDtioned,  in  my  Essay  upon  Single 
Visicm  with  Two  Eyes*,  that  I  had  been  con^ 
vineed}  by  experiments  almost  without  nmnber, 
that  every  different  degree  of  the  mutual  in- 
clination of  the  optic  axes^  is  attended  by  a  dif-* 
ferent  state  of  the  refracting  power  of  each  eye. 
The  experiments  I  there  alluded  to  were  chiefly 
of  this  sort.  I  placed  a  luminous  point,  most 
commonly  the  reflected  image  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle  from  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer, 
at  such  a  distance,  that  when  both  my  eyes 
were  accurately  directed  to  it,  its  visible  ap-^ 
pearance  to  one  of  them  was  likewise  that  of  ar 
point.  Keeping  then  the  axis  of  this  eye  fixed, 
and  making  the  other  to  cross  it,  sometimes 
before  and  sometimes  behind  the  luminous 
ppint,  I  found  that  in  both  cases  it  appeared  b» 
a  surface  to  the  eye,  m  the  axis  of  which  it  wa» 
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situated }  and  that  the  more  remote  from  it  wa9 
the  concurrence  of  the  axes,  the  larger  was  th? 
luminous  surface.  Now  when  the  axes  met  be- 
fore the  point,  the  apparent  surface  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  rays  coming  to  a  focus, 
previously  to  their  incidence  upon  the  retina ; 
because,  when  I  passed  my  iinger  across  the 
eye  by  which  it  was  seen,  its  parts  disappeared, 
in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  finger  moved.  The  disappearance 
of  the  parts  was  in  an  order,  contrary  to  the 
motion  of  the  finger,  when  my  optic  axes  inter* 
sected  each  other  beyond  the  pointy  which  is 
an  equal  proof,  that  the  rays,  in  that  case, 
tended  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina. 

One  application  of  this  fact  has  already  be^n 
shown*,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  mentiiHi 
several  other  phei^omena  in  vision,  which  it 
mny  serve  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  to  ex- 
plain. 

1.  It  accounts  for  the  following  beautiful 
observation  made  by  Agviilouiusff  that  if  we 
close  one  eye,  and  look  with  the  other  at  an 
object  placed  in  its  own  axi^  we  shall  not  lie 
able  to  see  this  object  distinctly,  unless  we  also 
direct  to  it  the  axis  of  the  closed  eye.  Far  m 
persons,  who  ^e  neither  presbytic  nor  myqpic, 

*  ]|s8«ij  upon  Sin^e  Vidon»  p.  66. 
t  AgaUooiiOpticft^  page  94. 
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the  refractive  states  of  the  eyes  are  so  adapted 
to  the  mutual  inclinations  of  the  optic  axes, 
that  pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  bodies  at  mo^ 
derate,  distances  are  more  accurately  collected 
upon  the  retina,  when  they  are  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  those  lines,  than  if  their  position 
was,  in  any  considerable  degree,  either  nearer 
or  more  remote  i  The  reason  given  by  Aguilonius 
himself,  is,  that  the  mind  perceives  only  those 
objects  distinctly,  which  are  placed  at  the  con- 
course  of  the  optic  axes.  But  the  following 
experiment  proves  that  the  solution  is  true  no 
farther,  tha»  as.it  coincides  with  the  one  I  have 
advanced.  Hold,  in  the  axis  of  either  eye,  a 
concave  lens,  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  letters 
of  a  book,  placed  a  little  farther  off,  may  appear 
through  it  very  indistinct  to  that  eye,  when 
both  axes  are  directed  to  any  particular  word; 
View  afterward  the  lens  itself  with  both  eyes; 
and  the  letters  will  immediately  become  more 
distinct.  In  this  experiment  then,  air  object  is^ 
more  accurately  perceived  when  distant  from 
the  concourse  of  the  optic  axes,  than  when, 
situated  exactly  in  it. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  distinctness 
of  the  letters  is  here  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  .pupil,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  eyes  being  directed  to  a  nearer  object  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  that  this  is  not  the  case,. 
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maybe  made  evident  by  another  experiment: 
I^ace  a  convex  lens  in  such  a  manner  before 
one  eye,  that  the  flame  of  a  candle,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  face, 
may  appear  indistinctly  terminated  to  that  eye, 
when  both  axes  are  pointed  to  it.  The  same 
eye  being  kept  fixed,  let  the  two  axes  after- 
ward meet  beyond  the  flame,  and  it  will  now 
be  seen  much  better  defined,  though  the  pupil 
is  at  thfe  same  time  become  larger.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  explanation  of  Aguilonius,  is  also 
proved,  by  a  circumstance  frequently  noticed 
in  persons  who  aiie  very  short-sighted  ;  for  such 
are  observed,  when  they  desire  to  vi^w  an  ob- 
ject with  much  attention,  to  hold  it  close  to 
one  eye,  and  to  turn  the  other  aside;  in  this 
way  occasioning  the  two  axes  to  meet  very  re- 
motely from  the  object- 

2.  The  reason  commonly  given,  why  short- 
sighted people  view  an  object  with  one  eye 
only  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  is,  that 
by  this  means  they  avoid  the  uneasy  straining 
of  the  muscles,  which  must  be  employed  to 
direct  both  axes  to  the  same  point.  But  it  is 
evident  they  must  derive  from  the  practice  this 
farther  advantage,  that,  as  their  optic  axes  are 
now  parallel  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  they, 
consequently,  see  the  object  in  the  least  refrac- 
tive state  of  their  eyes.     Pencils^  therefore,  will 
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now  have  their  focuses  in  the  retioa,  the  rays 
6f  which  would  have  crossed  each  other,  before 
they  fell  upon  it,  had  both  the  axes  be^ 
directed  to  the  object; 

3.  Spectacles  were  long  employed,  before  the 
manner  in  which  they  assisted  sight  was  ki¥>wn. 
About  the  year  1601,  this  was  proposed  as  the 
subject  of  a  question  to  Kepler,*  by  his  prin- 
cipal patron  at  that  time,  Ludovic  L.  B.  a  Die* 
trickstein,  a  learned  nobleman  of  Austria.  The 
first  answer  he  gave  was,  that  convex  glasses 
were  of  use,  by  occarioning  objects  to  appear 
larger*  Bijt  his  patron  obsrtved,  that  if  ob* 
jects  were  rendered  by  them  more  distinct,  be- 
c^une  larger^  no  person  would  be  benefited  by 
concave  glasses,  since  these  diminish  objects.  It 
was  not  till  three  years  after,  that,  in  coi^m- 
quence  of  finding  out  in  what  manner  vision  is 
performed,  he  was  able  to  give  a  just  solution 
of  this  problem,  though  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  it  during  the  whdb  of  that  interval. 
According  to  the  discovery  he  then  made,  cw* 
vex  glasses  were  s^d  by  him  to  assist  the  sight 
of  presbytia  persons,  by  so  altering  the  dirfectioAs 
of  rays  diverging' from  a  near  object,  that  they 
shall  afterward .  fall  upon  the  eye,  *5  if  they 
had  proceeded  from  a  more  remote  iMie  j  and 


*  Parali|X)a^Qa  in  VjMUpnein,  p.  ^OQi 
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concave  glasses  to  benefit    the    myopic,    by 
producing  a  contrary  efiect  upon  rays  which 
diverge  from  a  distant  olyect.     Now  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  by  this  theory,  to  which  I  believe 
ho  addition  has  been  made  by  any  succeeding 
writer,  precisely  the  same  eflFects  are  attributed 
to  lenses,  whether  they  be  employed  singly,  or 
in  the  form  of  spectacles.     I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think,  that  a  difference,  sometimes  at 
least,  exists  here,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice.     For  in  regard  to  such  spectacles  as  I 
have  tried  upon  myself,  I  have  always  found, 
that,  when  I  looked  with  them  at  objects  placed 
at  moderate  distances  directly  before  me,  my 
optic  axes  passed  through  the  glasses,  more  in- 
wardly than  their  centres.   With  respect,  there- 
fore, to  spectacles  for  long-sighted  people,  as 
the  inner  halves  of  their  glasses  may  be  re- 
garded as  two  prisms,  whose  refracting  angles 
face  each  other,  to  have  allowed  both  my  eyes 
to  receive  thi'ough  them  pencils  of  rays  from 
Ifie  same  point  of  an  object,  the  intervals  of  my 
pirpils  must  have  been  less  than  was  necessary 
for  that  purpose  in  naked  vision.     The  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be,  an  increase  of  the 
refractive  power  of  my  eyes.     Again ;  as  the 
lik«  parts  of  glassed  in  spectacles  for  short- 
sighted persons,  may  be  esteemed  to  be  two 
prisma;   the   refracting  ^ngles^  of  ^hich   are 
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turned  from  each  other,  the  interval  of  the 
pupils  must  have  l)een  increased,  and  the  re- 
fi*acting  power  of  my  eyes  by  this  mean*  di- 
minished, when  I  looked  at  an  object  throu^ 
them,  which  was  directly  before  me.  And 
effects  similar  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  must 
have  followed  my  viewing  objects  placed  ob- 
liquely, through  glasses  of  both  kinds.  Here 
then  is  one  advantage,  which  persons,  whd  see 
with  both  eyes,  either  do  or  may  enjoy  from 
spectacles,  but  which  they  cannot  derive  from 
tising  single  glasses.  For  if  they  are  presbytic, 
they  can  see  an  object  by  the  means  of  them 
with  a  higher  refractive  state  of  the  eyes,  than 
if  the  optic  axes  met  there,  as  in  naked  vision ; 
and  if  myopic^  with  a  less.  It  is  also  Worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  advantage  does  not  ulti* 
mately  tend  to  increase  the  evil,  which  first 
gives  occasion  for  spectacles.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  what  every  writer  up^n  vision  asserts 
be  true,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  short  or 
long-sighted,  according  as  we  are  much  acoiis* 
tomed  to  view  near  or  distant  objects,  it  must 
serve  to  diminish  that  evil.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  I  shall  mention  a  fact,  with  which  I 
have  been  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  George 
Adams*,  of  this  place,  who  is  not  only  well 

*  Mathiematical  Instrument  Maker  to  the  King. 
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skilled  in  the  theory  of  vision,  but,  from  his 
rituation,  as  an  artist,  has  better  opportunities, 
tiian  most  persons,  of  learning  such  matters* 
The  fact  is  this,  that  he  does  not  know  a  short- 
sighted person,  who  has  had  occasion  to  in** 
crease  the  depth  of  his  glasses,  if  hie  began  to 
use  them  in  the  form  of  spectacles ;  whereas 
he  can  recollect  several  instances,  where  those 
have  been  obliged  to  change  their  concave 
glasses  repeatedly,  for  others  of  higher  powers, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  one 
eye  only.  This  indeed  may  have  happened  by 
accident ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  fact  is  worthy  of 
farther  atteAlion  and  inquiry. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  long-sighted 
derive  more  benefit  from  the  alteration  in  the 
mutual  inclinations  of  the  optic  axes,  which,  is 
produieed  by  spectacles,  than  the  short-sighted. 
For,  as  ^he  inner  halves  of  the  convex  glasses 
are  to  >e  regarded  as  prisms,  with  their  re- 
fracting angles  continually  increasing  as  we 
approach  .their  edges,  if  two  objects,  situated 
at  differ&at  distances,  be  viewed  successively 
through  them,  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes 
to  each  other,  when  the  nearer  object,  is  seen, 
must  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  their  inclinai- 
tioB,  when  we  look  at  the  one  more  remote, 
than  the  different  inclinations  of  the  optic  axes 
do  to  each  other,  when  they  are  successively 
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directed  to  the  ssme  objects,  without  the  inter- 
ventioa  of  such  glasses.  Hence  the  nearer  tbe 
.(^ject  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
v^uiation  jn  the  inclination  of  the  axes  produced 
by  spectacles  with  convex  glasses;  which  t« 
the  order  of  things,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  use  them*  But  with  respect 
to  shortsighted  persona,  since  the  refracting 
angles  of  their  glasses,  considered  as  prisoi^ 
4€€r^a$e,  in  proportion  as  the  objects  se6n 
through  thein  become  more  remote;  they  must, 
consequently,  derive  the  least  benefit  from  an 
lilteration  in  the  m^t^al  inclinations  of  the 
pptic  axes  occasioned  by  their  spectacles,  at 
ithe  time  they  moat  require  it. 

If  it  were  asked,  thep,  what  is  the  real  founds 
tion  of  the  common  reproach  against  spectacles 
£>r  long-sighted  people?  I  should  answer,  f 
'rery  different  one  £tom  that,  which  is,  &r  the 
aost  part,  assigned.*->-For  the  <^nge,  in  Iht 
conformaticm  of  the  eyes,  which  rend^s  thenii 
Useful,  i^eems  to  be  one  of  those  which  nature 
^as  jd^estined  to  take  place  at  a  particular  a^ 
end  to  which  there  is  no  gradual  approach 
through  the  preceding  course  of  life.  A  per- 
fSon,  for  instance,  at  forty,  sees  an  object  di- 
jMincdy,  at  the  same  distance  that  he  did  at 
twenty.  When  he  draws  near  to  fifty,  ilie 
change  I  have  spokai  of  commonly  comes  <m^ 
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dflNi  obKges  him  in  a  short  time  to  wear  specta^ 
des.     As  it  proceeds,  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  fising  others  with  a  higher  pow^.     But,  in# 
stead  of  supposing  that  his  sight  is  thus  gra^ 
dually  becoming  worse,  from  a  natural  process^ 
be  attributes  the  increase  of  the  defect  in  it  to 
bis  too  early  and  frequent  use  of  glasses.   Upon 
due  whole,  I  should^' draw  this  inference  from 
what  has  been  said,  (that  no  person,  whose  sight 
begins  to  grow  lorig,  ought  to  be,  in  the  leasts 
prevented  from  enjHying  the  immediate  advan* 
lUagt  which,  spectacles  will  afibrd  him,  by  the 
fear  that  they  wilt  ultimately  injure  his  eyesf 
not  that  I  think  the  convexity  of  each  glass^ 
considered  by  itself,  can  do  no  harm^  but  that 
I  believe  the  benefit,  arising  from  the  combina'- 
iian  of  the  two,  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  com««> 
pensote  it.     Whether  those,  who  have  a  t^i* 
dency  to  short-sight,  should  be  also  early  is 
their  employment  of  spectacles,  I  shall  not  pre^ 
tend  to  say ;  as  there  is  not  the  same  grou&d, 
from  theory,  for  supposing,  that  the  benefit 
surising  from  the  combination  of  the  two  glasses 
is  able  to  over-balance  the  injury,  produced  by 
the  concavity  of  each  considered  separately. 

AU  that  I  have  said,  however,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  spectacles,  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tito>  that,  wbea  objects,  placed  directly  before 
us,  at  moderate  distances^  sure  viewed  through 
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them,  the  optic  axes  penetrate  the  glasses  more 
inwardly  than  their  centres.     But  I  can  be  by 
no  means  sure,  that  the  interval  of  the  pupils 
of  other  persons,  beai:s  the  same  proportion  to 
the  interval  of  the  centres  of  the  lenses  in  spec- 
tacles, as  that  of  mine  does.   It  concerns  those, 
therefore^  who  are  choking  themt  to  have  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance.    To  me  it  appears 
proper,  that  the  glasses  in  spectacles,  both  for 
long  and  short-sighted  people,  should  be  no  fat 
asunder,  that,  when  we  look  at  a  yery  remote 
object  directly  before  us,  "our  optic  axes  may 
pass  exactly  liirough  their  centres.     For  if  the 
centres  of  convex  gjasse?  be  Ae^rer  ,to  each 
other,  very  remote  objects  will  appear  double; 
and  if  they  are  mor^  distant,  though  the  object 
viewed  be  infinitely  far  from  us,  the  optic  axes 
will,  however,  be  inclined  to  one  another,  and 
the  refractive  power  of  the  eyes   increased, 
when  this  may  be  of  disservice ;  since  there 
are  few  eyes  which  are  not  able,  ^ven  without 
the  aid  of  the  convexity  of  a  gl?ws,  Xo  bring 
parallel  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.    If  the 
centres  of  lexises  in  spectacles,  for  the  short- 
sighted, be  less  distant  than  what  I  have  men- 
tioned,  the  optic  a^ses  must  be  bent  toward 
each  other,  when  very  remote  objects  are  seen, 
and  the  refractive  state  of  the .  eye,  therefore, 
heightened,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
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id  bei*e  to  be  desired.  Should  the  interval  of 
the  centres  of  those  lenses  be  greater,  objects 
at  very  considerable  distances  will  be  seen 
double. 

There  are  two  other  observations  relative  to 
glasses  for  the  sight,  which  I  wish  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said  upon  this  subject. 
The^rst  is,  that  the  single  convex  glasses  with 
which  some  persons  read,  must  be  vel-y  inju- 
rious, if  they  be  sufficiently  large,  to  admit  the 
same  object  to  be  seen  with  both  eyes.  For  as 
both  axes  will  then  pass  through  them,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  the  interval  of  the  pu- 
pils will  be  widened,  and  the  refracting  power 
of  the  eyes  be  diminished ;  so  that  here  a  dis- 
advantage is  to  be  added  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
convexity  of  the  glass,  not  a  benefit  to  be  placed 
against  it,  as  in  the  case  of  common  spectacles 
for  the  long-sighted.  If,  indeed,  the  defect  in 
sight  does  not  arise  from  the  conformation  of 
the  eye,  but  from  a  want  of  transparency  in  its 
cornea  or  humours,  then  such  glasses,  by  mag- 
nifying objects,  will  be  useful,  for  the  same 
reason,  that,  in  a  very  faint  light,  we  can  read 
a  book  of  a  large  print,  with  more  ease  than 
one  of  a  smaller.  The  second  observation  is, 
that  if  flat-sided  prisms  were  fixed  in  spectacle- 
frames,  with  their  refracting  angles  toward  each 
other,  they  would  assist  the  long-sighted  some- 
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what,  without  producing  the  evil  which  is  said 
to  arise  from  the  convexity  of  lenses ;  and  spec- 
tacles  of  this  kind  might,  with  more  propriety, 
I  think,  than  any  others,  be  called  preservers. 
A  like  combination  of  such  prisms,  but  with 
their  angles  turned  the  other  way,  might,  when 
the  object  was  moderately  distant,  be  of  service 
to  the  short-sighted.  But  objects,  very  remote, 
would  be  madiB  by  them  to  appear  double. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Vn  the  Limits  of  perfect  or  distind  Ftnon« 

Dr.  Juriii*,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  dt 
fltinguished  between  perfect  and  distinct  vision ; 
confining  the  former  term  to  those  cases,  where 
the  r^ys  of  a  single  pencil  are  collected  to  a  sin- 
gle point  of  the  retina ;  and  marking,  by  the 
latter,  the  perception  we  have  of  visible  objects^ 
when  the  rays  of  the  pencils,  diverging  from 
them,  though  not  collected  to  single  points  of 
ithe  retina,  yet  occupy  so  small  portions  of  it,  si!& 
to  allow  the  objects  to  be  distinctly  seen.  '  But 
as  few  authors  have  adopted  this  division,'  I 
sh^l,  in  the  present  article,  usfe'  both  terms  in 
the  sense,  which  he  has  appropriated  to  tdie 
first.     Neither  of  them  is  indeed  free  from  ob- 
jection, since  bodies  to  be  distinctly  or  perfectly 
«een,  riot  only  require,  that  their  pictures  should 
bfc  accurately  formed  upon  the  retina,  but  that 
they  should  fall  upon  a  particular  part  of  it. 

Although  it  has  long  been  d  subject  of  in- 
^uily,  within  what  limits  6f  distance  objects 
«e  distinctly  perceived  by  sight,  yet  the  only 

*  !Ess&y  on  distiDct  and  indistinct  Vision. 
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experiments  I  have  met  with  in  books,  which 
have  been  made,  with  any  tolerable  show  of  ac« 
curacy,  to  determine  this  matter,  are  those  of 
Dr.  Porterfield.  I  shall  not  here  say  what 
they  are,  as  his  Treatise  is  in  every  body's 
hands,  but  shall  only  mention  the  principal 
conclusions  which  he  drew  from  them ;  firsts 
that  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  him, 
that  is,  the  pencils  of  rays  which  came  from 
them  could  be  accurately  collected  to  points 
upon  the  retina,  when  their  distances  from  his 
eye  did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  inches,  and 
were  not  less  than  seven ;  and  secondly^  that, 
as  often  as  the  axes  of  both  eyes  were  dii;ected 
to  any  one  point,  situated  within  those  distances^ 
the  rays  proceeding  from  it  had  their  focus  m 
each  retina. 

As  the  results  of  some  experiments,*  which  I 
have  made  upon  the  same  subject,  differ  from 
these  conclusions  of  Dr.  Porterfield,  I  have  read 
over  what  he  has  written  upon  the  matter  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  I  think  I  Gsm 
thence  show  reason,  why  they  should  not  be 
received  without  caution.  For,  in  the  first 
place^  his  experiments  are  related  so  circum- 
stantially, and  with  such  an  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  making  of  them,  that  you  would 
scarcely  suppose  he  left  the  least  possible  room 
for  error.    And  yet,  after  finishing  his  account 
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of  them,  he  tells  us,  that  he  would  have  repeated 
them  with  more  care  and  exactness*,  had  he  not 
been  interrupted.  Secondly,  his  experiments 
were  made  upon  one  eye  only,  though  his  con- . 
elusions  apply  to  both  eyes;  an  inaccuracy 
which  gives  occasion  to  suspect  others.  Lastly, 
he  says,  that  he  could  not  see  an  object  distinctly 
at  the  distance  of  seven  inches,  unless  both  axes 
were  pointed  to  another  object,  at  only  half  that 
distance.  Had  he  then  directed  both  axes  to 
an  object  seven  inches  distant,  which  he  does 
not  mention  he  ever  did,  it  must  consequently 
have  been  seen  indistinctly ;  and  yet  one  of  his 
conclusions  states,  that  objects,  distant  from 
about  seven,  to  about  twenty-seven  inches,  were 
.  always  distinctly  seen,  when  the  axes  of  both 
eyes  were  directed  to  them.  Such  are  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  me  to  think,  that  the  whole  of 
the  difference,  between  the  i-esults  of  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Porterfield  and  myself,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the  structure  of 
our  eyes. 

The  experiments,  which  I  made  upon  this 
subject,  were  with  luminous  points.  They 
proved  to  me,Jirst,  that,  when  both  optic  axes 
are  directed  to  any  object,  placed  at  a  less 
distance  from  my  eyes  than  about  seventeen 

•  Treatiae  on  the  Eye,  Vol.  I.  p.  423.' 
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inches,  my  vision  of  it  by  the  left  eye  is  in- 
distinct, from  the  rays  of  light  tending' to  fo- 
cuses behind  the  retina ;  secondly ^  that  my  vision  - 
by  the  Same  eye  is  perfect,  if  the  object  seen, 
and  to  which  both  axes  are  turned,  be  from 
about  seventeen  to  about  nineteen  inches  di- 
stant; tkirdlj/^  that  the  vision  of  my  left  eye 
becomes  again  imperfect,  if  the  object  be  moved 
to  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  nineteen 
inches,  the  rays  being  now  collected  to  focuses, 
previously  to  their  falling  upon  the  retina ;  and 
fourthly y  that  I  have,  by  my  right  eye,  imperfect 
vision  of  all  objects,  to  which  I  direct  both  axes,- 
Uidess  their  distances  be  so  great,*  that  the  rays 
q£  each  pencil,^  proceeding  from  them,  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel.  ^ 

A  conclusion  is  furnished  by  these  experi- 
ments, similar  to  one,  which  was  dtawn  by  Mt. 
Delahire  *,  from  some  made  by  himself;  namely, 
that  each  eye  sees  objects  distinctly  cmly  at  one 
distance ;  as  I  take  for  granted,  that,  in  every 
case  of  ordinary  vision,  both  axfes  are  directed 
to  the  object  which  is  vicMfed.  But  Mr.  Dela- 
hire drew  a  second  conclusion  from  his  experi- 
ments, which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  only  as 
another  expression  of  the  first,  but  which,  in 
truth,  includes  a  very  different  fact     It  was, 

*  Memoires  de  MathematUiae  et  4e  Phy&lque,  4to.  p.  298; 
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that  the  refractive  state  of  the  eye  is  always 
the  s^ne,  whether  we. look  at  a  ver)^  nev  or  a 
very  distant  object.  The  following  observations, 
kowever,  will  prove  the  contrary,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  show,  in  what  I  farther  diflTer 
from  Dr.  Porterfield. 

1.  Though  an  object,  to  which  both  axes  are 
pcwited,  does  not  appear  distinct  to  pay  left  eye, 
imless  it  be  from  about  seventeen  to  about 
Bioeteen  inches  distant;  nor  to  my  right  eye, 
unless  it  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance; 
yet  I  find,  that  when  the  axes  are  made  to  meet 
at  a  poiiit,  about  two  inches  distant  from  a  line 
connecting  the  two  pupils,  which  however  can- 
not be  effected  without  much  straining,  my  left 
eye  will  now  see  an  object  distinctly,  which  is 
only  about  seven  inches  from  it,  and  my  right 
eye  will  at  the  same  time  see^n  object  distinctly, 
the  distance  of  which  is  about  ten  inches.  1 
find  also,  that  my  left  eye  is  made  to  see  an 
object  distinctly,  though  placed  tnore  than  nine- 
teen inches  from  it,  if  I  direct  both  axes  to  a 
point  still  more  remote. 

2.  I  formerly  mentiQj*ed,  that  every  degree 
of  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  is 
attended,  by  a  particular  state  of  the  refracting 
power  of  each  eye.  But  I  must  now  remark, 
that  these  states  are  sometimes  subject  to  slight 
variations,  while  the  inclinations  of  the  optic 
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axes  to  each  other  remain  the  same.  For 
I  find,  that,  when  a  luminous  point,  to  Which 
both  axes  are  turned,  is  distinctly  seen  by  my 
left  eye,  I  can,  by  certain  eflforts  not  easily  to 
be  described,  but  without  changing  the  position 
of  either  axis,  make  it  afterward  appear  as  a 
surface,  and  this  too,  at  one  time,  from  the  rays 
coming  to  a  focus  too  soon,  and  at  another,  too 
late,  for  perfect  vision*.  One  instance  of  these 
variations  deserves  to  be  minutely  described,  as 
it  ptoves,  that  tlve  refractive  power  of  the  eyes 
is  subject  to  greater  changes,  than  what  are 
shown  by  any  experiments  I  have  met  with  in 
authors.  When  I  look  attentively  at  a  bright 
star,  with  the  optic  axes  parallel  to  each  other^ 
it  appears  to  my  left  eye  a  surface  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  to  my  right  eye,  though  not  a  point, 
yet  a  surface  of  very  small  extent,  as  small  as 

*  The  variatioiis,  however,  seem  produced  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  middle  of  the  set  beloiiging  to  one  degree  of 
the  mutual  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  is  always  different 
from  the  middle  of  the  set  belonging  to  another  degree  of 
their  inclination ;  and  that,  when  no  other  e£fort  is  made, 
than  to  direct  both  axes  to  the  same  object,  the  eyes  always 
assume  the  middle  state  of  the  refractive  power,  which  ac- 
companies that  particular  inclination  of  the  axes.  No  argu- 
ment, therefore,  can  hence  be  derived  against  the  applications 
I  formerly  made  of  the  general  fact,  respecting  the  connexion 
of  the  refractive  states  of  the  eyes  with  the  mutual  indiha* 
dons  of  the  optic  axes. 
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the  sphericity  of  the  cornea  and  crystalline,  the 
Various  refrangibility  of  the  different  kinds  of 
light,  and  the  width  of  the  pupil  at  night,  can 
be  supposed  to  allow  j  for  I  find,  that,  if  I  now 
pass  a  needle,  across  the  axis  of  the  right  eye, 
its  shadow  will  not  be  seen.  But  should  I,  after 
this,  witlnfraw  my  accurate  attention  from  the 
star,  and  view  it  in  the  state  of  sight  we  have, 
when  we  are  said  to  be  in  at  raceme,  in  which, 
though  our  eyes  are  open,  M^e  are  yet  scarcely 
conscious  of  seeing  surrounding  objects,  the 
appearance  to  tlie  right  eye  expands  itself,  and 
if  a  needle  be  again  passed  before  this^  eye,  its 
iShadbw  will  be  observed  to  move  over  the  star, 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  needle 
itself  J  a  sure  indication  that  the  rays  of  light 
now  tend  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  In  the 
^ame  state  of  things,  the  appearance  t)f  the  star 
to  the  left  eye  contracts,  and  if  a  needle  be 
held  before  the  eye,  no  shadow  is  seen  j  a  sign 
that  the  rays  are  collected  to  a  focus  on  the  , 
retina  j  whereas  they  had  formerly  crossed  one 
another  before  they  reached  that  membrane. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
experiments  I  have  related,  that  my  left  eye 
can  collect  to  focuses  in  the  retina,  rays  which 
proceed  from  objects  at  every  distance  what- 
$oever,  not  less  than  seven  inches  j  that  my 
right  eye  can  collect  to  focuses  in  the  retina^ 
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rays  which  proceed  from  objects  at  every  di* 
istance  whatsoever,  not  less  than  ten  inches,  and 
even  such  as  are  somewhat  convergent,  since  it 
can  make  those,  which  are  parallel,  to  meet  be- 
fore they  fall  upon  the  retina  j  and  lastly ^  that, 
while  both  the  optic  axes  are  directed  to  a 
point  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  the 
rays  proceeding  from  it  iire  never  accurately 
collected  to  focuses  in  both  retinas,  and  scarcely 
ever  to  a  focus  in  either  retina.  These  are  like- 
wise the  principal  circumstances,  in  "which  my 
experiments  differ  in  their  results  from  those  of 
Dr.  Porterfield. 

In  miaking  such  experiments  with  luminous 
points,  on«  or  other  of  two  appearances  very 
constantfy  occurs,  neither  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  sipoken  of  by  any  preceding 
author.  The  most  proper  way  of  mentioning 
what  they  are,  is,  perhaps,  to  show  what  ought 
to  happen  in  those  situations,  in  which  they 
are  observed. 

When  a  beam  of  white  light  passes,  obliquely^ 
from  one  medium  into  another  of  diflferent  re- 
fractive power,  its  variously  coloured  rays  must 
begin  to  diverge  from  each  other,  at  the  point 
of  the  beam's  incidence  upon  the  latter  me-* 
dium.  In  achromatic  telescopes,  the  mutual 
separation  of  these  rays  is  checked,  and  its 
farther  increase  prevented,  before  it  becomes 
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J)0rceptible  to  sense^  by  the  contrary  refractions 
%hich  they  undergo,  jfrom  passing,  successively, 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  object-glass. 
Hence,  some  have  fanagined,  that,  since  objects, 
in  Ordinary  vision,  are  seen  without  colour,  as 
far  as.  this  depends  on  the  refractions  of  the 
eye,  nature  has  furnished  us  with  an  instru- 
ment, constituted  upon  principles  similar  to 
those  of  the  6bject-glass  of  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope. But  every  one,  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  the  eye,  must  know,  that 
this  dannot  be  the  case,  as  the  refractions  in  it 
are  all  made  one  way  *. ,  And  there  are  experi- 
mental proofs,  that  compounded  light  is  always 
separated  into  its  parts,  by  passing  through  the 
eye.  For  if  we  interpose  any  opake  substance 
between  us  and  a  luminous. body,  so  that  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  may  remain  visible, 
it  will  appear  to  consist  of  three  differently 
coloured  parts,  red,  yellow,  and  blue*  The 
reason,  therefore,  of  objects  being,  for  the  most 
part,  seen  colourless,  must  be  elsewhere  sought f. 
Now  let  us  suppose,  that  a  luminous  point  is 
the  only  object  which  is  seen  at  any  one  time  j 
should  the  focus  of  its, mean  refrangible  rays  be 

*  There  are  indeed  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  not  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  affect  the  present  argument. 

t  Dr.  Maskelyne  has  very  learmedly  treated  this  subject  i» 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxix.  part  2. 
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anterior  to  the  retina,  the  middle  of  its  picture 
upon  that  membrane  must  be  chiefly  composed 
of  the  less  refrangible  rays  j  and  this  must  be 
the  reason,  that,  when  I  look  attentively  at  a 
bright  star  with  my  left  eye,  the  centre  of  it 
always  appears  of  a  light  orange  colour.  As 
the  beams,  however,  from  the  luminous  poi&t, 
which  enter  the  eye  near  to-  its  axis,  suffer  but 
little  refraction,  the  brightness  of  their  white 
light,  will,  in  great  measure,  overpower  the 
colour  given  to  the  middle  of  the  picture  upon 
the  retina,  by  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  those, 
which  enter  the  eye  at  a  distance  from  its  axis. 
Were  you  then  to  intercept  the  former  beams, 
the  effect  I  have  mentioned  of  the  latter,  must 
be  more  observable  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  when 
I  place  a  pin.  or  needle  between  my  eye  and 
a  luminous  point,  the  rays  of  which  come  to 
a  focus  before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  the 
shadow,  instead  of  appearing  black,  is  always 
of  a  red  or  deep  orange  colour;  which  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  respecting  luminous  points, 
to  which  1  have  alluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  focus  of  the 
mean  refrangible  rays  of  a  luminous  point  lie 
behind  the  retina,  the  middle  of  the  picture 
there  will  be  principally  formed  of  the  more  re- 
frangible rays  j  and  if  the  beams,  which  enter 
the  eye  near  to  its  axis,  be  also  in  the  present 
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case  intercepted,  the  effect  of  the  latter  rays,  in 
giving  colour  to  the  middle  of  the  picture,  will 
consequently  be  rendei?ed  more  evident  Hence 
it  is,  that,  when  a  luminous  point  is  not  suf- 
ficiently remote  for  distinct  vision,  the  seeming 
shadow  upon  it,  occasioned  by  any  small  opake 
object  held  before  my  eye,  is  always  blue;  and 
this  is  the  second  of  the  appearances,  which  I 
said  are  frequently  to  be  observed,  in  experi- 
ments upon  luminous  points. 
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TO 

JAMES  DUNSMXIRE,  ESQUIRE^ 

ItEBCHANT   IN   LONDON. 
MT.  DBA&  SIB, 

Without  your  aid,  I  should,  in  all 
probfllnlity,  nev^  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  upon 
which  the  following  Essay  is  principally  grounded ;  since 
I  could  not,  I  believe,  have  found  any  other  place,  con- 
sidering that  I  was  obliged  to  be  daily  in  London,  so  well 
fitted  for  my  experiments,  as  that  which  you  permitted 
me  to  use  during  a  very  long  lime,  though  manifestly  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  yourself  and  your  family.  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I  fed  this  kindness  most 
strongly,  and  that  my  gratitude  for  it  will  never  cease  to 
exist. 

I  am, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant^ 

and  faithfiil  Friend, 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  WELLS. 


AueuU%6,  1814. 
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Thejbllomng  notice  was  prefixed  by  the  AtUhor  to  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1816. 


The  infirn)  state  of  the  Author's  heialdi  having  prevented 
hhn,  since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  hi^ 
Essay  on  Dew,  from  making  experiments  in  the  open  aiv 
during  the  nighty  and  his  rea4ing  having  in  the  meanwhile 
been  directed  to  other  objects,  the  present  edition  of  that 
Essay  will  be  found  to  contain  almost  nothing  more  than 

.  the  other.  The  chi^f  difference  between  the  two  arises 
from  a  change  in  the  form  of  several  of  his  expressions. 
JEIe  has,  for  instance,  altered  the  expression  of '  saturation 
vvith  moisture'  to  that  of  '  repletion  with  moisture*,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  maintaining,  that  com- 
mon air  is  capable  of  dissolving  water;  a  tenet  uncon* 
nected  vnth  his  theory.  Sometimes  he  has  subjoined  to 
the  phrase,  which  he  now  employs,  on  that  subject,  the 
words  '  in  a  pellucid  state  ;*  when  this  addition  has  nOjt 
been  made,  hs  wishes  it  to  be  understood. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1  WAS  led,  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  by  the  event 
of  a  rude  experiment,  to  think  it  probable,  that 
the  formation  of  dew  is  attended  with  the  pro- 
duction of  cold.  In  1788,  a  paper  on  hoarfrost, 
by  Mr.  Pajtrick  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  this  opinion  had  been  enter- 
tained by  that  gentleman,  before  it  had  oc- 
curred to  myself.  In  the  course  of  the  «am6 
year,  Mr.  Six  of  Canterbury  mentioned  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  that, 
on  clear  and  dewy  nights,  he  always  found  the 
mercury  lower  in  a  thermometer  laid  upon  the 
ground,  in  a  meadow  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  it  was  in  a  similar  thermometer  suspended 
in  the  air,  six  feet  above  the  former  j  and  that;^ 
upon  one  night,  the  difference  amounted  to  5? 
of  Fahrenheit'js  scale.    Mr.  Six,  however,  did 
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not  suppose,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  myself,  that  the  cold  was  occasioned 
by  the  formation  of  dew ;  but  imagined,  that  it 
proceeded,  partly  from  the  low  temperature  of 
the  air,  through  which  the  dew,  already  formed 
in  the  atmosphere^  had  descended,  and  partly 
from  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
ground,  on  which  his  thermometer  had  been 
placed.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Six,  together  with  many 
&cts,  which  I  afterwards  learned  in  the  course 
of  reading,  strengthened  my  opinion ;  but  I 
made  no  attempt,  before  the  autumn  of  1811, 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  if  it  were  just,  though 
it  had,  in  the  mean  time,  almost  daily  occurred 
to  my  thoughts.  Happening,  in  that  season, 
to  be  in  the  country  on  a  clear  and  calm  night, 
I  laid  a  thermometer  upon  grass  wet  with  dew, 
and  suspended  a  second,  in  the  air,  two  feet 
above  the  other.  An  hour  afterwards,  the 
thermometer  on  the  grass  was  found  to  be  8^ 
lower,  by  Fahrenheit's  division,  than  the  one 
in  the  air.  Siniilar  results  having  been  obtained 
from  several  similar  experiments,  made  during 
the  same  autumn,  I  determined,  in  the  next 
spring,  to  prosecute  the  subject  with  some  de- 
gree of  steadiness,  and  with  this  view  went 
frequently  to  the  house  of  one  of  my  friends, 
♦ho  lives  in  Surrey.   At  the  end  of  two  months. 
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I  fancied   that  I  had    collected  information 
worthy  of  being  published;   but  fortunately, 
while  preparing  an  account  of  it,  I  met,  by 
accident^  with  a  small  posthumous  work  of  Mr^ 
Six,  printed  at  Canterbury  in  1794,  in  which  are 
related  differences  observed  on  dewy  nights, 
between  thermometers  placed  upon  grass  and 
others  in  the  air,  that  are  much  greater  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  paper  presented  by  him 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1788.     In  this^  work, 
too,  the  cold  of  the  grass  is  attributed,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Wilson,  altogether 
to  the  dew  deposited  upon  it.     The  value  of 
my  own   observations   appearing   to  me  now 
much  diminished,  though  they  embraced  many 
points  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Six,  I  gave  up 
my  intention  of  making  them  known.     Shortly 
after,  however,  upon  considering  the  subject 
more  closely,  I  began  to  suspect,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Six,  and  myself j  had  all  committed  an 
error,  in  regarding  the  cold,  which  accompanies- 
dew,  as  an  effect  of  the  formation  of  that  fluid« 
I,    therefore,   resumed  my  experiments,    and 
having,  by  means  of  them,  I  think,  not  only 
established  the  justness  of  my  suspicion,  buf 
ascertained  the  real  cause  both  of  dew,  and  of 
several  other  natural  appearances,  which  have 
hitherto  received  no  sufficient  explanation,  t 
venture  now  to  submit,  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  learned,  an  account  of  some  of  my  labours, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  in  which 
they  were  performed,  and  of  various  conclusions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them;  mixed  with 
facta  and  opinions  already  published  by  others^ 
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PARt   I. 

Ot^  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  DEW. 


SECTION  i. 

Of  Circumstances  which  infiuence  th^  Production  dfJffezoi- 

Aristotle*  and  fllany  other  writers  have 
I'emarked,  that  deW  appears  only  on  calm  and 
serene  nights.  The  justness  of  this  observa- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  tiniversally  ^d-^ 
initted.  For  Musschenbroek  f  says,  that  dew 
forms  in  Holland,  while  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  a  low  mist  j  but,  as( 
he  mentions  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  de- 
posited upon  all  bodies  indiscriminately,  the 
moisture,  of  which  he  speaks,  cannot  properly 
be  called  dew,  as  will  be  more  distinctly  seen 
hereafter.  Other  writers  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion have  also  regarded  clearness  of  the  atmo-r 
sphere,  as  not  being  requisite  for  the  production 
of  dew,  misled,  I  believe,  partly  by  theory,  and 

*  Meteor.  Lib.  I.  c.  x.  et  De  Mundo.  c  iii. 
t  Nat.  Phil.  T.  ii.  De  Rore. 
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partly  by  observing  on  misty  mornings  copious 
dews,  which  had  been  produced  during  preced- 
ing clear  nights.  Respecting  this  point  I  can 
aver,  after  much  experience,  that  I  never  knew 
dew  to  be  abundant,  except  in  serene  weather. 
In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  air  being  still, 
I  know  of  no  person  who  rejects  it,  except  Mr. 
Prieur*,  a  late  French  author  of  little  con- 
sideration, and  he  affirms,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  common  observation,  that  a  fresh  wind  i» 
requisite  for  the  production  of  dew. 

The  remark  of  Aristotle,  however,  is  not  to 
be  re<ieived  in  its  strictest  sense,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently found  a  smalt  quantity  of  dew  on  grsfess^ 
both  on  windy  nights^  if  the  sky  was  clear,  or 
nearly  so,  and  on  cloudy  nights,  if  there  was  no 
wind.  If,  indeed,  the  clouds  were  high,  and 
the  weather  calm,  I  have  sometimes  seen  on 
grass,^^  though  the  sky  was  entirely  hidden^  no 
very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  dew.  Again ; 
according  to  my  observation,  entire  stillness  of 
the  atmosphere  is  so  fer  from  being  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  this  fluid,  that  its  quantity 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  increased,  by  a  very 
gentle  motion  in  the  air.  Dew^  however,  ha&^ 
never  been  seen  by  me,^  on  nights  both  cloudy 
and  windy.' 

*  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Foljtechiii<;^e;  Tom.  ii.  409^ 
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If,  in  the  couri?e  of  the  night,  the  weathei^, 
from  being  calm  and  serene,  should  become 
^)rhidy  and  cloudy,  not  only  will  dew  cease  to 
form,  but  that,  which  has  formed,  will  either 
disappear,  or  diminish  considerably. 

In  calm  weather,  if  the  sky  be  partially  co- 
vered with  clouds,  more  dew  will  appear,  than 
if  it  were  entirely  covered,  but  less  than  if  it 
were  entirely  clear. 

Dew  probably  begins,  in  this  country,  to  api- 
pear  upon  grass,  in  places  ishaded  from  the  suttj 
during  clear  and  calm  weather,  soon  after  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  has  declined.  My  op- 
|K)rtunities,  however,  for  making  such  ob^rva- 
tions  have  not  been  numerous,  since,  while 
pttrsAing  this  subject,  I  seldom  went  into  the 
cWuAtry,  till  late  ih  the  afternoon ;  but  I  have 
frequently  felt  grass  moist,  in  dry  weather, 
^veral  hours  before  sunset.  On  the  other 
hl^md,  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  dew  to  be 
present  in  such  quantity  upon  grass,  as  to  ex- 
hibit visible  drops,  before  the  sun  was  very  near 
thfe  horizon,  or  to  be  very  copious,  till  some  time 
after  sunset.  It  also  continues  to  foi^m,  in 
i^had^d  places,  after  sunrise }  but  the  interv^ 
btetiveen  iuhrise,  and  its  ceasing  to  fol*m,  is*, 
aciibrding  to  my  observation,  which,  upon  tMs 
j^ihit,  has  ttot  been  extensive,  considerably 
shorter,  than  that  between  its  first  appearanc^e 
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in  Ae  afternoon,  and  sunset.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  what  happens  at  sunset,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  more  dew  forms  a  little  befor^^ 
apd,  in  shaded  places,  a  litde  after  sunrise,  than 
at  any  other  time.  Musschenbroek,  therefore, 
errs  greatly  when  he  says,  that  dew  does  not 
fprm  after  the  sun  has  risen*  The  preceding 
observations,  on  the  early  appearance  of  dew  in 
the  afternoon,  are  to  be  restricted  to  what  hapr 
p^ns  to  grass,  or  other  substances  highly  attrac- 
tive of  dew  fdaced  on  the  ground ;  for  it  occurs 
much  later  on  similar  substances,  which  are 
elevated  a  £sw  feet  above  the  ground,  though 
upon  these  it  continues  to  form,  as  long  after 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  upon  the  others,r  if  they 
be  equally  sheltered  from  the  raysof  that  body. 
The  formation  of  dew,  after  it  has  once  com- 
menced, continues  during  the  whole  night,  if 
the  weather  remain  still  and  serene.  Mr. 
Frieur,  indeed,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
asserts,  that  dew  forms  only  in  the  evening  and 
morning  and  that  ^y  which  occurs  in  the 
former  season  always  disappears  in  the  coiu:;se 
of  the  night.  I  can  affirm,  however,  from  long 
experience,  that  grass,  after  having  been  dewed 
in  the  evening,  is  never  found  dry  until  aftep 
sunrise,  unless  the  weather  has,  in  the  mem 
time,  changed.  Upon  one  seren^  ^nd  still 
night,  I  placed  fresh  parcels  of  wool  upon  grass 
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every  hour,  and  by  weighing  each  of  them,  after 
exposure  for  an  hour,  found,  that  they  had  all 
attracted  dew. 

When  dew  forms  upon  a  smooth  dense  body 
as  glass,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  body, 
that  the  process  can  be  accurately  observed,  the 
appearances  are  altogether  similar  to  those, 
which  occur  on  a  like  body,  when  exposed  to 
the  steam  of  water,  a  little  warmer  than  itself. 
The  exposed  surface  has  first  its  lustre  dimi- 
nished, by  a  slight  damp  uniformly  spread  over 
it.  As  the  moisture  increases,  it  gathers  into 
irr^ularly  shaped  flat  drops,  which  are^  at  first, 
very  small,  but  afterwards  enlarge  and  run  into 
one  another,  forming  streamlets,  by  means  of 
which  a  great  part  escapes  from  the  body  which 
had  received  it. 

During  nights,  that  are  eqiialljr  clear  and 
^ittf  dew  often  appears  in  very  unequal  quaur 
titles,  even  after  allowance  has  been  made,  for 
any  difference  in  their  lengths.  One  great 
source  of  these  differences  is  very  obvious* 
For,  it  being  manifest,  whatever  theory  be 
adopted  concerning  the  immediate  cause  of 
dew,  that  the  more  replete  the  atmosphere  is 
with  moisture,  previously  to  the  operation  of 
that  cause,  the  mdre  copious  will  the  precipita- 
tion of  water  be,  after  this  operation  has  com- 
menced^ all  the  circumstances^,  which  tend  to 
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increase  the  qutotity  of  moistui'e  in  the  atiM- 
sphere,  must  likewise  tend  to  increase  the  pn)«> 
duction  of  dew.     Thus  dew,  in  equally  calm 
and  dear  nights,  is  more  abundant  shortly  after 
rain,  than  during  a  long  tract  of  dry  weather. 
It  is  more  abundant,  also^  throughout  Edrope, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  and  in  same 
parts  of  Asia  an,d  Africa,  during  southerly  and 
westerly  winds^  than  during  those,  which  blow 
from  the  north  and  the  east.     Aristotle*  says, 
that  Pontus  is  the  only  country,  in  which  dew 
18  more  copious  during  a  northerly,  than  during 
a  southerly  wind.     But  a  similar  fact  occurs  in 
Egypt  J  for  dew  is  scarcely  ever  observed  there, 
except  while  the  Etesian  winds  prevail.    Both 
caseS)  however,  though  contrary  to  the  letter, 
are  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  rule ;  sinat 
the  north  wind,  in  one  cotmtry,  proceeds  from 
the  Euxine  sea,  and,  in  the  other,  from  the  Me^ 
diterranean.  Another  circumstance,  of  the  sa^e 
kind  with  the  blowing  of  wind  from  the  south 
and  the  west,  as  shewing  that  the  air  contains  • 
much  moisture,  is  the  lessening  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.    My  cfxperience  on  this  point 
has  not,  indeed,  been  great,  as  the  falling  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  is  very  commbnly 
attended  with  wind  or  cloudii,  both  Un&vonrati^ 

*Mei6or.Lib«l.€.x« 
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tj^ttiie  production  of  dew ;  but  still  the  greatest 
d6w,  I  have  ever  witnessed,  occurred  while  the 
haurometer  was  sinking.  A  corresponding  pb- 
servation  is  made  by  Mr.  de  Luc,  who  says, 
•that  rain  may  be  foretold,  when  dew  is  uncom* 
ififonly  abundant,  in  relation  to  the  climate  arid 
season^. 

To  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  moisture  inl 
the  atmosphere,  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  th^ 
immediate  cause  of  dew,  are  lifcewise  to  be  re- 
&ned  several  other  facts  rei^cting  it&  copious* 
ness,  the  explanation  of  which  is^  perhaps^  not 
m>  apparent,  as  in  the  preceding  exafxiple^* 

In  the  finft  place;  dew  is  commonly  more 
pl^itiful  in  spring  and  autumn,  than  in  summ^; 
1^  reason  is,  that  a  greater  difference  is  ge- 
nerally found  between  the  temperatures  of  the 
4iay  and  the  night,  in  the  former  seasons  of  the 
^ear,  than  in  the  latter.  In  spring,  this  cir- 
ioitlBStance  is  prevented  often  from  having  a 
considerable  effect,  by  the  opposite  influence  of 
northerly  and  easterly  winds ;  but,  during  still 
:aAd  serene  nights  in  autumn,  dew  is  almost 
,a]fways  highly  abundant. 

» In  the  second  place ;  dew  is  always  very  co- 
pious, on  those  clear  and  calm  nights,  which 
^e  ^owed  by  misty  or  foggy  morning's ;  the 

*  Redi,  sur  les  Modr  de  TAtm.  ^  725. 
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Uirbidness  of  the  air  in  the  morniog  sbewnig, 
that  it  must  have  contained,  during  the  preced- 
ing nighty  ^  considerable  quantity,  of  moisture* 
,  Thirdly ;  I  have  objserved  dew  to  be  unusually 
plentiful  on  a  clear  morning,  which  had  such 
ceeded  a  cloudy  night.  For  the  air,  having  in 
the  course  of  the  night  lost  little  or  no  moisture^ 
was  in  the  morning  more  charged  with  wat6ry 
yapour,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  night 
ha4  also  been  dear. 

Fourthly;  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other 
circumstances  are  favourable,  which,  according 
to  my  experience,  they  seldom  are  in  this 
country,  occasions  a  great  formation  of  dew. 
^or,  as  the  power  of  the  air,  to  retain  watery 
yapour  in  a  pellucid  state,  increases  considerably 
faster,  while  its  temperature  is  rising,  than  in 
proportion  to  the  hiKit  acquired,  a  decrease  of 
its  heat,  in  any  small  given  quantity,  during  the 
night,  must  bring  it,  if  the  temperature  be  high, 
much  nearer  to  the  point  of  repletion,  before  it 
be  acted  upon  by  the  immediate  cause  of  dew^ 
th^-n  if  the  temperature  were  low.  We  read, 
accordingly,  in  the  writings  of  those,  who  have 
travelled  into  hot  climates,  of  a  copiousness^  of 
dew  frequently  observed  by  them  tiiere,  which 
very  much  exceeds  what  occujcs,  at  any  tui^,  in 
this  country.  But  even  here,  dew,  though  for 
the  most  part  scanty  in  our  hottest  season,  is 
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sometimes  very  alnrndant  duritig  it,  an  example 
<if  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  night,  common 
to  tiie  29th  and  30th  of  July  1813;  for  on  that 
night,  notwithstanding  its  shortness,  more  dew 
appeared,  than  has  ever  been  observed  by  me 
on  any  other. 

In  the  last  place ;  I  always  found,  when  the 
clearness  and  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  were 
the  same,  that  more  dew  was  formed  between 
midnight  and  sunrise,  than  between  sunset  and 
midnight,  though  the  positive  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air,  must  have  been  less  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter  time,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  precipitation  of  part  of  it.  The 
reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere 
being  greater  in  Jthe  latter,  than  in  the  prior 
part  of  the  night. 

But  there  are  many  circumstances,  influ-* 
fencing  the  quantity  of  dew,  which,  though 
mudk  more  open  to  accurate  observation,  than 
those  4iitherto  mentioned,  are  yet  much  less 
easy  to  be  understood. 

In  my  first  attempts  to  compare  the  quantities 
of  dew  formed  during  difierent  times,  or  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  I  attended  only  to  the  appear*- 
ance,  which  it  made  on  bodies. having  smooth 
sorfaices.  But  quickly  seeing  this  method  to 
be  very  imperfect,  I  next  employed  wool  to 
^collect  dew  from  the  atmosphere,  and  found  it 
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ciypU  adapjt^  for  tfij  purpofie^  ^  it  readily  ii^DU^. 
^pipngst  its  fibres  thie  nipi^ture^  yfhipk  form9^<^ 
its  outer  p^rt9,  apd  retains  ^l^jat  it  receives' so 
fifmjy,  that  I  neiver  but  opce  ha4  occasioo  to 
43^i^ect,  that  it  suffered  any  portion  of  what  it. 
had  thus  acquired  to  pass  entirely  through  U^* 
Tlip  jvqoj,  which  I  used,  w^-s  whi^e,  mpder^tply 
finf,  and  already  imbujed  with  a  littlj^  i^oi^^u^e^ 
fycfjgci  having, been  Iq^ng  exposed  to  the  siir  o£si 
rqom,  in  whicl>  no  fire  was  Ijiept.  I  divicj^d  i^ 
intp  parcels  of  10  grains  each,  ^nd,  iipmediately 
be£>re  exposure,  puUed  the  fibres  of  every 
parpel  somewhat  asunder,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
Jfpfm  of  a  flattened  sphere,  the  greatest  dia-j 
IDiijeter  of  which  was  abput  2  iqohes*  As  m 
d^ipg  this,  I  wmt  by  tbi?  judgment  pf  my  sig^l 
alone^  ^ope  little  inequality,  in  ppiot  of  si^j^^ 
ixmt  have  exists  amo;^  different  parcels,  but 
n^e^  1  think,  suj£dent  to  aSect  thjs  accuracy 
pf  my  copclusiops  frpip  thp  expjerimPPtPir  in 
which  they  were  emplpyed,  mpre  ^peiciajjy  a^ 
my  conclusions  scarcely  eyer  rested  uponsifigl^ 
trials. 

Previously  to  mentioning  the  r^ults  of  any 
of  my  experiments  with  these  parcels  of  "WQOJ^ 
I  think  it  right  to  describe  the  place,  where  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  my  <^i^ryfttions  on  fi^ 
were  made*  This  was  a  garden,  in  %rr^» 
distant,  by  the  public  road,  about  thre^  iQi]^ 
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frpm  the  bridge  qy^  the  Thames  at  Jlaokfri^rs, 
b^oiot  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  fromia 
deftsely  built  part  of  the  suburbs  oa  the  south 
side  of  that  river.     The  form  of  the  garden  was 
oblong,  its  extent  nearly  half  an  acre,  and  its 
surface  level.     At  one  end  was  a  dweUingr 
^^us^e  of  moderate  size,  at  the  other  a  rangt  of 
low  buildings  j  op  one  side  a  row  of  high  trees, 
on  the  other  a  low  fence,  dividing  it  firoro 
another  garden*    If  this  fence  had  been  ab$ebt« 
the  garden  would  have  been  pn  the  latter  side 
entirely  open.     Within  it  were  some  fruit  tr0eSf 
tttit,  as  it  had  not  been  long  mdde,  their  si^e 
^as  small.   Towards  one  end,  there  was  a  grass- 
pjat,  in  length  62  feet,  and  nearly  16  broad,  ikit 
herbage  of  which  was  kqpt  short  by  frequent 
mowing.    The  rast  of  the  garden  was  employed 
for  the  production  of  culinary  vegetables.     All 
pf  these  circumstances,  however  trifling  they 
^L^yr^p^ar,  had  influence  on  my  experiinenti^, 
apd  fnost  of  them,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
must  have  rendered  the  results  less  remarkable, 
than  they  woidd  have  been,  if  they  had  occurred 
on  a  wide  open  plain,  considerably  distant  from 
a  large  city. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  influence,  which 
several  differences  in  the  situation,  mechanical 
st^e,  and  real  nature  of  bodies,  have  upon  the 
production  of  dew. 
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I.  One  general  fact  relative  to  situation  is/ 
that  whatever  diminishes  the  view  of  the  sky, 
as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the 
quantity  of  dew,  which  is  formed  upon  it,  to  be 
less  than  would  have  occurred,  if  the  exposure? 
to  the  sky  had  been  complete. 

I  placed,  on  several  clear  and  still  nights,  10 
grains  of  wool  upon  the  middle  of  a  painted 
board,  4^  feet  long,  Q  feet  wide,  and  1  inch 
thick,  elevated  4  feet  above  the  grassplat,  by 
means  of  4  slender  wooden  props  of  equal 
height;  and,  at  the  same  time,  attached,  loosely, 
10  grains  of  wool  to  the  middle  of  its  under- 
side. The  two  parcels  were  consequently  only 
an  inch  asund.er,  and  were  equally  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  aif.  Upon  one  night,  how* 
ever,  I  found,  that  the  upper  parcel  had  gained 
14  grains  in  weight,  but  the  lower  only  4.  On 
a  second  night,  the  quantities  of  moisture,  ac- 
quired by  like  parcels  of  wool,  in  the  same 
situations  as  in  'the  first  experiment,  were  19 
and  6  grains;  on  a  third,  11  and  2;  on  a 
fourth,  20  and  4 ;  the  smaller  quantity  being 
always  that,  which  was  gained  by  the  wool  at- 
tached to  the  lower  side  of  the  board. 

I  bent  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  into  the  shape  of 
a  house-roof,  making  the  angle  of  flexure  90 
degrees,  and  leaving  both  ends  open.  This  was 
placed  one  evening,  with  its  ridge  uppermost. 
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iqpoiL  the  same  ^assplat,  in  the  direction  of  the 
viind^  as  well  as  this  coiild  be  ascertained.  I 
then  laid  10  grains  of  wool  oti  the  middle  of 
that  part  of  the  grass,  which  was  sheltered  by 
die  roof,  and  the  same  quantity  on  another  part 
of  the  grassplat  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  In 
the  morning,  the  sheltered  wool  was  found  to 
have  xBcrea^^ed  in  weight  only  2  grains,  but 
that,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sky,  16 
grains. 

.  In  these  experiments,  the  view  of  the  sky^ 
was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  situaticms, 
in  which  little  dew  was  formed.  In  others, 
where  it  was  l^s  so,  the  quantity  gained  was 
grater.  Thus,  10  grains  of  wool,  placed  upon 
the  spot  of  the  grassplat,  which  was  directly 
under  the  middle  of  the  raised  board,  and  which 
enjoyed,  therefore,  a  considerable  oblique  view 
of  the  sky,  acquired  during  one  night  7,  during 
a  second  9,  and  during  a  third  12  grains  of 
moisture,  while  the  quantities  gained,  during 
the  same  times,  by  equal  parcels  of  wool,  laid 
upon  another  part  of  the  grassplat,  which  was 
entirely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  were  10,  16, 
and  20  grains. 

As  no  moisture,  falling  like  rain  from  the  at- 
mosphere, could,  on  a  calm  night,  have  reached 
the  wool  in  any  of  the  situations,  where  little 
dew  was  formed,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the 
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SHibstances,  under  which  the  wool  iKas  plocfi^* 
prevented,  mechanically,  the  access  of  that  fluid; 
But  on  this  supposition  it  cannot  be  explained; 
wiiy  some  dew  was  always  found  in  the  moit 
shditered  places,  and  why  a  considerable  quan^ 
tity  occurred  upon  th^  grass  under  the  middle 
of  the  raised  board.  A  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
want  of  justness  in  this  supposition  is  a;ffoirded 
by  the  following  >  experiment.  I  placed,  up^ 
right,  on  the  grassplat  a  hollow  cylinder  lof 
baked  clay,  the  height  of  which  was  2^  feet, 
and  diameter  1  foot*  On  the  grass,*  surrounded 
by  the  cylinder,  were  laid  10  grains  of  wool, 
which,  in  this  situation,  as  there  was  not  the 
least  wind,  would  have  received  as  much  rain, 
as  a  like  quantity  of  wx)ol  fully  exposed  to  the 
sky.  But  the  quantity  of  moisture,  obtained 
by  rfie  wool  surrounded  by  the  cylinder,  was 
^y  a  little  more  fiian.  3  grains,  while  that  ac^ 
quired  by  10  grains  of  fully  exposed  wool  was 
l&  'This  occurred  on  the  night,  during  which 
the  wool  under  the  bent  pasteboard  gained  only 
2  grains  of  moisture. 

Dew,  however,  will,  in  consequence  of  other 
varieties  of  situation,  form  in  very  diflferent 
quantities,  upon  substances  of  the  same  kind, 
ahhoagh  thes^  ^ould  be  similoily  exposed  to 
the  sky. 

IniJie  &nst  place;  it  is  requisite,  for  the  most 
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i^undant  formationi  of  dew,  that  the  substance 
attrteting  it  should  rest  on  a  stable  horii^bHtal 
biody  of  some  extent-  Thus,  upon  oiie  nighty 
while  10  grains  of  wool,  laid  upon  the  raised 
board,  increased  20  grains  in  weight,  an  equal 
quantity,  suspended  in  the  open  air,  5^'  feet 
afoov^  the  ground,  increased  only  11  grains^ 
notwithstanding  that  it  presented  a  greater  sari- 
face  to  the  air  than  the  other  parceL  On  an- 
oth^  night,  10  grains  of  wool  gained  on  the 
raised  board  19  grains,  but  the  same  quantity 
sui^nded  in  the  air,  on  a  level  with  the  boiEtrd> 
only  13 ;  and  on  a  third,  10  grains  of  wool  ac- 
quired, on  the  same  board,  2|  grains  of  weight, 
during  the  time  in  which  other  10  grain's,  htihg 
in  the  air,  at  the  same  height,  acquire  only  ^ 
a  grain. 

In  the  second  place;  the  quantities  of  dew 
attracted  by  equal  tnasses  of  wool,  (Similarly  e:^- 
posed  to  the  sky,  and  resting  on  eqUdiy  stiable 
and  extended  bodies,  oftentimes  vary  Consider- 
ably, in  consequence  of  some  difference  in  the 
other  circumstances  of  these  bodies.  10  grains 
of  Wool,  for  instance,  having  been  placed  upon 
the  grassplat,  on  a  dewy  evening,  10  grains 
upon  a  gravel  walk  which  bounded  the  grass- 
plat^  and  10  grains  upon  a  bed  of  bare  gatdin 
Mould,  immediately  adjoining  the  gravel  walk ; 
itt  the  itiornitig^  the  wool  on  the  grass  Was 
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found  to  have  increased  16  grams  in  wbight^ 
biit  that  on  the  gravel  walk  only  9,  and  that  oil 
the  garden  mould  only  8.  On  another  nighty 
during  the  time  that  10  grains  of  wool,  laid 
iipon  grass,  acquired  2^  grains  of  mobturcj  the 
same  quantity  gained  only  ^  a  grain  upon  the 
bed  of  garden  mould,  and  a  like  quantity, 
placed  upon  the  gravel  walk,  received  nioaedes* 
skm  of  weight  whatever. 

Two  objections  will  probably  be  made- against 
the  accuracy  of  these,  as  well  as  my  other  ex- 
periments with  woqI.  One  is,  that  wool  placed 
on:  grass  may,  by  a  kind  of  capillary  attraction^ 
receive  dew  previously  formed  on  the  grassy  in 
addition  to  its  own^  To  this  I  answer,  th^t 
M'ool  in  a  china  saucer,  placed  on  the  grassj  ac-^ 
quired  very  nearly  as  much  weight,  as  an  equat 
parcel  immediately  touching  the  grass.  The 
second  objection  is,  that  a  part  of  the  increased 
weight  in  the  wool  might  arise  from  its  im- 
bibing moisture,  as  a  hygroscopic  substance.  I 
do  not  deny,  that  some  weight  was  given  to  the 
wool  in  this  way;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  this  quantity  must  have  been  very  smalL 
For,  on  very  cloudy  nights,  apparently  the  best 
fitted  to  increase  the  weight  of  hygroscopic 
substances,  wool  upon  the  raised  board  would, 
in  the  course  of  many  hours,  acquire  little  or 
no  wmgbt }  and  in  London,  1  have  never  found 
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10  grains  of  wool,  exposed  to  the  air  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  my  chamber  windows,  to  in- 
crease, during  a  whole  night,  more  than  i  a 
grain  in  wei^t.  When  this  weight  was  gained, 
the  weather  was  clear  and  still ;  if  the  weather 
was  cloudy  and  windy,  the  wool  received  either 
less  or  no  weights  This  window  is  so  situated, 
as  to  be,  in  great  measure,  deprived  of  the 
aspect  of  the  sky. 

It  being  shewn,  that  wool,  though  highly  at- 
tractive of  dew,  was  prevented,  by  the  mere 
vicinity  of  a  gravel  walk,  or  a  bed  of  garden 
mould,  for  only  a  small  part  of  it  actually 
touched  those  bodies,  from  acquiring  nearly  as 
much  dew,  as  an  equal  parcel  laid  upon  grass, 
it  may  be  readily  inferred,  that  little  was  formed 
upon  themselves.  In  confirmation  of  this  con- 
clusion, I  shall  mention,  that  I  never  saw  dew 
upon  either  of  them.  Another  fact  of  the  saine 
kind  is,  that,  while  returning  to  London  from 
the  scene  of  my  experiments  about  sumise,  I 
never  observed,  if  the  atmosphere  was  clear, 
the  public  road,  or  any  stone  pavement  on  the 
side  of  it,  to  be  moistened  with  dew,  though 
grass  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and  painted  doors 
and  windows  of  houses  not  far  from  it,  were 
frequently  very  wet.  If,  indeed,  there  was  a 
foggy  morning,  after  a  clear  and  calm  night, 
evfin  the  streets  of  London  would  sometimes  be 
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moist,  though  they  had  been"^ry  the  day  befofe, 
and  no  rain  had  in  the  meanwhile  fallen.  TMis 
entire,  or  alw^ost  entire,  freedom  of  certain  si- 
tuations from  dew  depends,  howev«rj  tnueh 
more  upon  extranedus  circumstances,  than  upon 
the  naturis  of  the  substances  found  there ;  for 
river  sand,  though  of  the  same  natiire  witli 
grdvel,  when  placed  upon  the  raised  board.  Or 
upon  grass,  attracted  dew  copiously. 

A  third  difference,  from  situation,  in  the 
quantity  of  dew  collected  by  similar  bodies', 
similarly  exposed  to  the  sky,  depends  upbii 
their  position  with  respect  to  the  ground.  Thiis, 
a  substance  placed  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  though  in  this  situation  later  dewed, 
than  if  it  touched  the  earth,  would,  notwithi- 
standing,  if  it  lay  upon  a  Stable  body  of  some 
extent,  such  as  the  raised  boar^  lately  metf- 
tioned,  acquire  more  dew  during^  a  very  ^till 
night,  than  a  similar  substance  lyiiig  on  graiss. 

A  fourth  difference  of  this  kind  occurred 
among  bodies  placed  on  different  parts  of  the 
raised  board.  For  one^  that  was  placed  at  the 
leeward  end  of  it,  generally  acquired  morie  dfew 
than  a  similar  body  at  the  windwiard  extreniiiy* 

II.  Difference  in  th6  niiechanical  state  df 
bodies,  though  all  other  circumstances  1)6  similai^y 
has  likewise  an  effect  on  the  quantity  of  d&^y 
which  they  attract.    Thud>  more  de^k  is  formed 
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Upon  fine  shavings  of  wood^  than  upon  a  thick 
piece  of  the  same  substance.  It  is  chiefly  for  a 
sinuiar  reason,  1  believe,  that  fine  raw  silk,  fine 
unwrought  cotton,  and  flax,  were  found  by  me 
to  attract  somewhat  more  dew,  than  the  wopl 
I  employed,  the  fibres  of  which  were  thicker, 
than  those  of  the  other  substances^  just  men- 
tioned. 

III.  Bright  metals,  in  consequence  of  some 
circumstance  in  their  constitution,  attract  dew 
much  less  powerfully  than  other  bodies ;  all  of 
which,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  any 
difference,  which  may  exist  in  their  mechanical 
states,  seem  to  attract  dew  in  quantities  not 
very  unequal,  if  they  be  similarly  situated. 

Musschenbroek  was  the  first,  who  distinctly 
remarked  this  peculiarity  of  metals ;  but  Dufay  ♦, 
I  believe,  published  it  before  him,  referring, 
at  the  same  time,  the  discovery  to  its  proper 
author.  Both  Musschenbroek  and  Dufay,  how- 
ever, made  too  large  an  inference  from  their 
experiments;  for  they  asserted,  that  dew  never 
appears  on  the  upper  surface  of  bright  metals, 
whereas  the  contrary  has  since  been  observed 
by  many  persons,  and  I  have  myself  known  dew 
to  form,  on  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  platina, 
iroij,  steel,  zinc,  and  lead.     Dew,  however,  # 

*  .Mem.  de  TAc^*  Fran.  1736. 
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^hen  it  d^es  form  upon  metali^  cM^tmxMly 
Sullies  only  the  lustre  of  their  surface;  and 
even  when  it  is  suflSciehtly  abundant  to  gather 
into  drojps,  these  are  almost  always  small  and 
distinct.  Two  other  feicts  of  the  same  kiAd 
are ;  firsts  that  the  dew,  which  has  formed 
upoti  a  metal,  will  often  disappear,  while  other 
substances  in  their  neighbourhood  remain  wet ; 
and  SGcendlyj  that  a  metal,  which  has  been  pur- 
posely moistened^  will  ofteti  became  dry,  thbugh 
similarly  exposed  with  bodies  which  are  attract- 
ing dew.  This  inaptitude  to  attract  dew,  irt 
met^^  is  (iommunicated  to  bodies  of  a  Vfery 
different  nature,  which  touch  or  are  near  t6 
them.  For  I  have  found,  that  wool  laid  upon 
a  metal  will  acquire  much  less  dew>  than  an 
equal  quantity  laid  upon  grass  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

A  kirge  metallic  plate,  lying  on  grass,  resists 
the  formation  o(  dew  more  powerfully  than  a 
Vfery  small  one  similarly  situated.  I  conclude 
from  various  collateral  fact^,  that  a  considerable 
d^rence  in  th6  thickness  of  two  pieces  <tf 
Inetal,  exposing  equal  surfaces  to  the  ^y,  wffll 
be  attended  with  a  similar  consequence^  whei:** 
e^t  they  be  placed,  though  I  have  no  observa- 
tiioft,  wMch  proves  this  directly.  If,  however, 
a  large  and  a  very  small  plate  be  suspended 
horizontally^  at  the  same  heigbt>  in  the  air,  the 
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small  plate  will  resist  the .  formation  of  dew 
more  powerfully  than  the  large. 

If  a  metal  be  dosely  attached  to  a  substance 
of  some  thickness,  which  attracts  dew  power- 
ftdly,  the  attraction  of  the  metal  itself  for  dew, 
instead  of  being  increased  from  this  circum- 
stance^ becomes  diminished,  provided  the  metai 
cover  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
other  body.  If  only  a  part  of  this  body  be  co- 
vered,  the  production  of  dew  on  the  metal  is 
forwarded  by  the  conjunction,  and  this  some^ 
what  in  proportion,  to  the  quantity  of  surface 
in  the  lower  body  left  uncovered.  The  justness 
<rf  the  first  of  these  observations  is  proved  by 
the  following  experiment.  I  joined,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  two  pieces  of  very  light  wood, 
each  4  inches  long,  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  1  line  in  thickness.  To  one  side 
ef  this  cross  I  &stened,  by  means  of  mucilage, 
a  square  piece  of  gilt  paper,  and  then  exposed 
the  instrument  to  the  sky,  with  its  metallic  side 
uppermost,  on  a  dewy  night,  by  susqpending  it, 
in  «  horizontal  position,  about  6  inches  above 
the  ground.  A  few  boms  after,  the  unattached 
jomts  of  the  metalled  paper  were  found  covered 
with  minute  drops  of  dew,  while  those,  which 
lidbered  to  the  cress,  were  dry* 

A  laa^e  metsdlic  plate,  laid  upon  grass,  wa^ 
dewed  with  mone  difficulty  on  its  upper  sur&ce, 
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than  a  similar  plate  elevated  a  few  inches  above 
the  grass,  by  means  of  slender  props,  whieh 
allowed  the  air  to  pass  freely  under  the  metal. 
But  the  case  with  respect  to  small  pieces  was 
the  reverse;  for  I  have  often  seen,  covered 
with  dew,  the  metallic  sheath  of  a  small  ther- 
mometer lying  upon  grass,  while  the  similar 
sheath  of  another  thermometer,  suspended  in 
the  air,  remained  dry. 

Removing  a  metal  several  times,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  from  one  part  of  the  grassplat  to 
another,  facilitated  its  being  dewed.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  on  gilt  and  silvered  paper, 
by  first  exposing  them  to  the  sky,  for  some 
time,  with  the  bare  side  uppermost,  and  then 
turning  them. 

If  a  piece  of  glass,  covered  on  one  side  with 
a  metal,  be  placed  upon  the  ground,  with  this 
side  downwards,  the  upper  surface  will  attract 
dew,  precisely  as  if  no  metal  were  attached  to 
the  lower  surface. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  metals  are  most  readily, 
and  most  copiously  dewed,  on  those  nights,  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  night,  during  which  other 
substances  are  the  most  readily,  and  the  most 
copiously  dewed. 

If  a  metallic  plate  had  been  laid  upon  grass, 
before  dew  began  to  form  anywhere,  its  lower 
side,  notwithstanding,  always  became  moist  in 
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the  course  of  the  night ;  and  the  same  effect 
was  almost  always  observed,  if  the  plate  had 
been  placed  horizontally  in  the  air,  a  few  inches 
above  the  grass.  While  the  undersides  were 
thus  moisty  the  upper  surfaces  were  very  often 
dry.  If,  however,  the  plate  was  elevated  several 
feet  in  the  air,  the  condition  of  both  sides  was 
always  the  same,  whether  this  was  dry  or  moist. 

The  remarks  hitherto  made,  on  the  relation 
of  metals  to  dew,  apply  to  the  class  generally ; 
but  it  is  now  to  be  mentioned,  that  they  do  not 
all  resist  the  formation  of  that  fluid,  with  the 
same  force. 

I  saw,  for  example,  platina  one  night  dis* 
tinctly  dewed,  while  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
tin,  though  similarly  situated,  were  entirely 
dry;  and  I  have  ako  several  times  seen  these 
four  metals  free  from  dew,  while  iron,  steel, 
zinc,  and  lead  were  covered  with  it. 

I  once  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  metals  are  dewed,  that  they 
might  in  all  circumstances  resist,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  other  bodies,  the  condensation  of 
watery  vapour  upon  their  surface ;  and  I  after- 
wards found,  that  Le  Roi*  asserts  this  to  be 
the  case.  But  having  exposed  at  the  same  time, 
to'the  steam  of  warm  water,  pieces  of  glass  and 

•  Mem.  de  TAcad.  Fran.  1751. 
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of  metal,  I  did  not  see,  that  moisture  foriwed 
in  the  least  more  readily,  upon  the  former  than 
upon  the  latter,  I  have  since  learned,  that 
Saussure*  once  entertained  a  similar  suspicion, 
which  was  also  proved  by  an  experiment  to  be 
groundless. 


All  my  experiments,  hitherto  spoken  of,  were 
made  in  the  country.  But  Le  Roi  having  said, 
that  dew  is  never  deposited  by  the  air  of  cities, 
I  determined  to  ascertain,  if  his  assertion  WiiA 
just.  With  this  view,  I  frequently  exposed,  iat 
night,  10  grains  of  wod  upon  a  slight  wooden 
frame,  placed  in  such  a  manner,  between  two 
ridges  of  the  top  of  my  house,  which  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  districts  of  London^ 
as  to  be  3  feet  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  roof.  The  event  was,  that,  upon  clear  and 
calm  nights,  dew  was  always  acquired  by  the 
wool,  though  never  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity;  probably,  however,  more  from  the  wooden 
frame  being  nekrly  surrounded  by  buildings, 
much  more  elevated  than  itself,  than  from  any 
particular  condition  of  the  air  in  cities.  The 
formation  of  dew,  in  this  situation,  proceeded 
much  less  regularly  than  in  the  country.    For, 

♦  Hygronometrie,  page  329. 
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Upon  one  evening,  10  grains  of  wool  gained 
in  it  3  grains  of  moisture,  in  1  hour  and  18 
minutes,  though  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  greater 
quantity  to  be  collected  by  a  similar  parcel  of 
wool,  in  the  same  place,  during  a  whole  night. 
These  experiments  will  no  doubt  seem  to  many 
superfluous,  since  dew  may  be  observed  every 
fine  evening,  upon  grass  in  London.  But  asi 
dew  upon  grass  is  said  by  Le  Koi  to  proofed 
from  the  ground,  and  not  from  the  atmosph^re^j 
the  argument  derived  from  its  appearance  there> 
is  cities,,  against  his  assertion  is  thus  eluded  by 
him. 


The  last  subject,  which  I  shall  here  touch 
upon,  is  that  of  hoarfrost. 

This  substance  has,  I  believe,  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle*,  been  uniformly,  and,  according 
to  my  observations,  justly,  considered  as  frozen 
dew.  1  shall,  therefore,  frequently  refer  here^ 
after  to  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick 
Wilson  of  Glasgow  respecting  it,  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  made  upon  that  fluid.  Indeed, 
several  of  my  experiments  upon  dew  were  only 
imitations  of  some,  which  had  been  previously 
made  upon  hoarfrost,  by  that  ingenious  and 
most  worthy  man. 

*  Meteor.  Lib.  I.  c.  x. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Cold  connected  with  the  Formation  cfDem. 

Dew  is  often  spol^en  of  as  being  cold,  by 
popular  writers.  Thus  Cicero  and  Virgil  apply 
to  it  the  epithet  of  *  gelidus/  Milton  that  of 
•  chill/  and  Collins  that  of  *  cold/  Of  the  same 
import  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  in  which  it  is 
said,  that,  in  Egypt,  the  crocodile  passes  a  great 
part  of  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  the  whole  of 
the  night  in  the  Nile,  this  being  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  dem.  Among  philoso- 
phers, however,  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first,  I  be- 
lieve, who  ever  suspected  the  existence  of  such 
a  conjunction. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  temperature  of 
bodies  moistened  with  dew,  small  thermometers 
were  employed,  (the  largest  being  only  8  inches 
long)  having  globular  bulbs,  which,  in  most  of 
them,  were  not  more  than  from  8  to  9\  lines  in 
diameter.  Their  scales,  which  were  marked  in 
the  manner  of  Fahrenheit,  were  of  ivory  or 
wood,  and  were  furnished,  almost  all  of  them, 
with  hinges.  They  were  always  employed 
naked,  except  I  wished  to  know  the  effect  of 
covering  them  with  any  particular  substance. 

By  means  of  these  instruments  I  have  very 
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many  times,  during  serene  and  still  nights,  exa- 
mined the  temperature  of  dewed  grass,  and 
have  constantly  observed  it  to  be  less  than  that 
of  the  air,  anywhere  between  1  inch  and '9  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  latter  being  the  greatest 
height,  at  which  I  ever  marked  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  these  experiments.  I  generally, 
however,  compared  the  temperature  of  dewed 
grass'  with  that  of  the  air  4  feet  above  the 
ground;  and  on  nights,  that  were  calm  and 
clear,  very  frequently  found  the  grass,  at  the 
ordinary  place  of  my  observations,  7,  8,  or  9 
degrees  colder  than  the  air  at  that  height.  Se- 
veral times  it  was  10*^  and  11°  colder  than  the 
air,  and  once  12°.  These  differences  are  not 
80  great,  as  those  related  in  Mr.  Six's  post- 
humous work.  But,  in  his  experiments,  the 
temperature  of  grass  was  compared  with  that 
o£  the  air  7  feet  above  the  ground,  which,  in 
dear  and  calm  nights,  may  be  regarded  as  ^  a 
degree  warmer  than  the  air  at  the  height  of  4 
feet.  Besides;  the  most  considerable  differ- 
ences, mentioned  by  Mr.  Six,  occurred  in  winter, 
when  he  says  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  oc- 
casioned by  dew,  than  at  any  other  time; 
whereas  very  few  of  my  experiments,  on  the 
temperature  of  grass,  were  instituted  in  that 
season.     In  the  last  place;   my  experiments 
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were  almost  always  made  on  very  short  grass^ 
while  Mr.  Six's  thermoni^ters  were  laid  uft^n 
long  grass  bent,  by  stropg  pressure^  towards 
the  earth ;  in  which  state  they  marked  a  tern* 
perature  1,  S,  and  3  degrees  lower,  than  that 
shewn  by  similar  thermometers  placed  upon 
grass,  less  than  an  inch  in  height.  Had  it  aot 
been  for  these  circumstances,  and  the  unfitness^ 
in  various  respects,  besides  the  shortness  of  the 
grass,  for  the  production  of  a  great  cold,  of  the 
common  scene  of  my  operations,  I  believe  that, 
in  consequence  of  my  thermometers  being  much 
better  adapted  to  mark  a  superficial,  or  transi- 
tory cold,  than  those  of  Mr.  Six,  I  should  at 
some  time  have  seen  a  difference  several  degrees 
^eater,  than  the  greatest  ever  seen  hy  that 
gentleman,  which  Was  one  of  13^°.  In  con* 
firmation  of  this  opinion,  I  shall  mention,  that 
having,  during  a  short  visit  to  a  more  distant 
part  of  the  country,  exposed,  in  the  evening,  a 
thermometer  upon  the  surface  of  an  open  grass 
field,  I  found  it  soon  after,  although  the  grass 
was  short,  and  the  weather  warm,  14®  lower 
than  a  similar  thermometer,  suspended  in  the 
^ir,  4  feet  above  the  grass.  If  to  this  quantity 
be  added  ^  a  degree,  on  account  of  the  dif* 
ference  in  elevation  between  our  suspended 
thermometers,  the  cold,  connected  with  dew. 
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observed  by  me  thicf  night  on  grass»  wiQ  exceed 
tbe  gresLtest  ever  observed  by  ]\Ir.  Six  by  1 
degree. 

According  to  a  few  observations  made  by  me, 
the  greater  coldness  of  grasg,  than  that  of  the 
ttir,  begins  to  appear,  in  clear  and  calm  weather, 
in  places,  sh^tered  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
mn,  but  still  open  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sky,  soon  after  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
has  declined^  A  similar  coldness  continues 
upon  grass  in  still  and  serene  mornings,  for 
mmie  time  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  places 
•iihaded  from  its  direct  light,  but  otherwise  open 
to  the  sky^  My  experiments  on  this  point  have 
'  a}sp  not  been  many,  and  none  of  them  w^e 
made  in  winter  j  which,  1  presume,  are  the  reap 
sons,  that  I  never  observed  a  cold,  from  this 
cause,  later  in  the  morningi  than  an  hour  after 
sunrise.  The  surface  of  snow,  however,  was 
once,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  observed  by  Mr, 
Wilson  of  Glasgow  to  be  considerably  colder 
than  the  air,  till  a  little  after  midday*. 

In  cloudy  nights,  particularly  if  there  was 
"wind,  the  grass  was  never  much  colder  than 
the  air.  On  such  nights,  the  temperatures  of 
both  were  sometimes  the  same;  at  other  times 
that  of  the  grass  was  the  higher  of  the  two, 

*  Papor  in  Phil.  Trans.  1781. 
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even  when  the  grass  was  wet  from  preceding 
rain,  and  when,  consequently,  it  must  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  cooled  by  evaporation 
On  one  such  night,  the  grass  was  found  to  be 
4^  colder  than  tlie  earth  an  inch  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  plat,  which  afforded  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  grass  itself  being  warmer  than 
the  air.  In  windy  weather,  however,  if  the  sky 
was  clear,  some  degree  of  cold,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  air,  was  always  observed  upon  the 
grass ;  and  in  calm  weather,  very  high  clouds, 
though  sufficiently  extensive  and  dense,  to  con- 
ceal the  sky  completely,  would  yet  frequently 
allow  of  the  grass  being  several  degrees  colder 
than  the  air.  I  once  observed,  upon  a  night  of 
this  kind,  a  difference  of  5**  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  those  bodies. 

If  the  night  became  cloudy,  after  having 
been  very  clear,  though  there  might  be  no 
change  with  respect  to  calmness,  a  considerable 
alteration 4n  the  temperature  of  the  grass  always 
ensued;  and  this  sometimes  very  suddenly. 
Upon  one  such  night,  the  grass,  after  having 
been  12°  colder  than  the  air,  became  only  2^ 
colder  than  it,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
the  same  at  both  observations.  On  a  second 
night,  grass  became  9°  warmer  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half.  On  a  third  iiight,  in  less 
than  45  minutes,  for  the  whole  change  occurred 
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while  I  was  absent  45  minutes,  the  temperature 
of  the  grass  rose  15^  while  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring air  increased  3^^.  During  a  fourth 
night,  the  temperature  of  the  grass  at  half-past 
9  o'clock  was  32°.  In  20  minutes  afterwards, 
it  was  found  to  be  39°,  the  sky  having  in  the 
mean  time  become  cloudy.  At  the  end  of  20 
minutes  more,  the  sky  being  clear,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  grass  was  again  32°.  These  were 
the  most  remarkable  of  my  observations  on  this 
subject ;  but  I  may  add  to  them,  that  I  have 
frequently  seen,  during  nights  that  were  gcsae- 
rally  clear,  a  thermometer  lying  on  the  grass- 
plat  rise  several  degrees,  upon  the  zenith  being 
occupied  only  a  few  minutes  by  a  cloud.  On 
the  other  hand,  upon  two  nights  I  observed  a 
very  great  degree  of  cold  to  occur  on  the 
ground,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
during  short  intervals  of  clearness  of  sky,  be- 
tween very  cloudy  states  of  it. 

I  did  not  speak  in  the  preceding  section  of 
another  obscure  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
occasioned  by  fog,  or  mist,  as  the  moisture  de- 
posited in  it  attaches  to  all  bodies,  indiscri- 
minately; on  which  account,  I  was  unable  to 
determine,  whether  or  not  dew  forms  during  its 
continuance.  But,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
nexion of  this  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with 
cold,  I  have  to  remark,  that  I  have  several 
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times^  Oil  itd  appesurance  betwiict  daybreak  and 
sunrise,  found  the  difference  between  thermo- 
meters on  grass  and  in  the  air,  which  had  been 
ccmsiderable  during  the  night,  to  diminish 
greatly.  I  never,  indeed,  observed  it  to  vanish^ 
but  this  I  used  to  impute  to  the  air  being  not 
very  much  obscured.  I  have  now,  however, 
reason  to  doubt  the  justness  of  this  conclusion ; 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  January  in  the 
present  year,  1814, 1  found,  during  a  dense  fog, 
while  the  weather  was  very  calm,  a  thermo- 
meter lying  on  grass,  thickly  covered  with 
hoarfrost,  9°  lower  than  another  suspended  in 
the  air,  4  feet  above  the  former.  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  when  the  air  was  equally  calm, 
but  the  fog  sufficiently  attenuated  to  allow  me 
to  see  that  the  sky  was  almost  entirely  covei?ed 
with  clouds,  the  diflference  between  two  ther- 
mometers, similarly  placed  with  the  former, 
was  only  1°.  On  comparing  the  obser^^ations 
of  these  two  evenings,  I  conclude,  that  on  the 
ftrst  few  or  no  clouds  existed  above  the  fog, 
and  consequently  that  fog,  if  there  be  no  clouds 
dbove  it,  may,  in  a  very  calm  air,  admit  of  the 
appearance  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  at 
night,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Six,  indeed, 
says,  while  speaking  of  the  cold  connected  with 
dew»  in  ^B  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
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tioAs  for  1788j  *<  fogs  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could 
perceive,  at  all  impede,  but  rather  increase,  the 
rc^geration/'  But  this  was  a  mistake ;  which 
in  all  probability  arose  from  his  ascribing  the 
eflfect  of  a  clear  night  to  an  ensuing  foggy 
morning,  as  he  examined  his  thermometers  only 
in  the  daytime.  He  afterwards  discovered  his 
error  j  for,  in  his  posthumous  work,  thick  fogiJ 
atft  ranked  among  the  circumstances,  which 
dWays  impede,  and  sometimes  prevent  alto- 
gether, the  appearance  of  a  cold  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  greater  than  that  of  the  atmo^ 
sphere.  •  During  a  very  dense  fog,  Mr.  Wilson 
found  no  difference,  at  night,  between  a  ther* 
mometer  laid  upon  snow,  and  another  suspended 
in  the  air*. 

When,  during  a  clear  and  still  night,  different 
thermometers  were  examined,  at  the  same  time, 
wfeich  had  been  placed  in  different  situations, 
those  which  were  situated,  where  most  dew  was 
formed,  were  always  found  to  be  the  lowest. 
Thus,  upon  one  such  night,  I  found  a  thermo- 
meiter  placed  upon  a  little  wool,  lying  upon  the 
middle  of  the  upper  side  of  the  raised  board,  to 
be  9^  lower  than  another  thermometer,  in  con- 
tact with  an  equal  quantity  of  wool,  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  underside  of  the  board.    On 

*  EdiD.  Pha.  Trans.  I.  170. 
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two  other  nights,  the  difference  between  twp 
thermometers  in  the  same  situations  was  8^4  . 1 
found  also,  on  two  other  serene  and  calm  nights^ 
a  spot  of  grass  covered  by  the  pasteboard  roof, 
and  another  spot  surrounded  by  the  earthen 
cylinder,  to  be  both  10°  warmer  than  neigh- 
bouring grass  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  Think- 
ing it  possible,  that  the  cylinder,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  the  preceding  day, 
might  still  possess  some  of  the  heat,  which,  it 
had  then  imbibed,  I  placed  near  to  it,  on  an- 
other night,  a  cylinder  made  of  very  thin  paste- 
board ;  but  this  was  equally  eflScacious  with  the 
earthen  one,  in  preventing  cold  from  occurring 
on  grass.  When  the  exposure  was  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  examples,  and  more  dew  was 
in  consequence  formed,  the  cold  was  also 
greater,  but  still  less  than  where  the  exposure 
was  complete.  For  instance,  upon  the  night 
during  which  10  grains  of  wool,  placed  upon 
the  middle  of  the  grass,  which  was  sheltered 
by  the  raised  board,  had  gained  7  grains,  and 
the  same  quantity  on  grass  fully  exposed  to  the 
sky  had  gained  10  grains,  the  difference  be- 
tween the,  temperatures  of  the  two  portions  of 
grass  was  only  Q^^. 

The  same  correspondence  was  observed,  when 
the  differences  in  the  quantity  of  dew  did  not 
depend,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,   upon 
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any  diversity  of  exposure  to  the  sky.  Thus,  the 
mercury  in  a  thermometer  placed  upon  wool, 
lying  on  the  raised  board,  was  found  to  be  at 
the  44th  degree,  while  that  in  another,  pendent 
in  the  air,  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground, 
and  wrapped  in  wool,  was  at  the  48th.  Wool 
also,  on  the  raised  board  *,  was  commonly  a  little 
colder  than  the  same  substance  on  grass,  when 
the  night  was  very  still ;  and  the  leeward  end 
of  that  board  was  generally  colder  than  the 
windward  extremity. 

But,  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
kind  were  exhibited  by  the  gravel  walk,  and  the 
bare  garden  mould.  In  still  and  serene  nights, 
the  surfaces  of  these  bodies  were  always  warmer 
than  the  neighbouring  grass,  and  frequently 
warmer  than  the  air.  On  one  night  of  this 
description,  I  observed,  aj  hours  after  sunset, 
the  surface  of  the  gravel  walk  to  be  16^^ ^  and 
that  of  the  garden  mould  to  be  ISj^  warmer 


*  The  greater  cold  of  the  raised  board,  in  my  experiments^ 
most  probably  depended  on  the  grass  being  very  short;  since 
Mr.  Wilson  found,  that  snow  on  the  ground  was  colder  than 
the  same  body  on  a  raised  board.  If  1,  2>  or  3  degrees  were 
added  to  the  cold  of  the  grass  at  my  place  of  observation, 
agreeably  to  the  difiference  found  by  Mr.  Six^  between  the 
temperatures  of  long  and  short  grass  in  dewy  nights,  the  cold 
on  my  raised  board  would,  upon,  such  nights,  have  been 
always  less  than  that  of  the  grassplat 
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than  grass  very  near  to  them>  and  similarly  ex- 
posed to  the  heavens.     As  the  night  proceeded, 
olouds  formed  and  accumulated;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  difference  at  sunrise,  between  the 
temperatures  of  the  grass  and  the  gravel  walk, 
was  only  6*^,  and  between  those  of  the  grass  and 
the  mould  only  4°,  the  temperature  of  the  grass 
having  in  the  mean  time  increased  considerably, 
while  that  of  the  other  bodies  had  decreased  a 
little.    At  another  time,  shortly  before  sunrise, 
a  very  clear  morning  having  succeeded  a  cloudy 
night,  I  found  the  gravel  walk  to  be  10^  and  the 
garden  bed  to  be  9°  warmer  than  neighbouring 
grass,  which  was  8°  colder  than  the  air.    Both 
of  these  examples  occurred  in  summer,  and  I 
believe,  that  such  considerable  differences  will 
occur  in  that  season  only. .   It  was  on  the  first  of 
these  two  nights,  that  10  grains  of  wool  gained 
only  ^  a  grain  of  moisture  on  the  mould,  and 
that  the  same  quantity  gained  no  weight  on  the 
gravel  walk.     That  the  unfitness  of  the  gravel 
walk,  however,  to  become  cold,  like  its  unfitness 
to  attract  dew,  arose  from  its  situation,  and  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  it  was 
made,  is  proved  by  this  circumstance,  that  river 
^sand,  placed  on  the  raised  board,  was  on  4  dif- 
ferent nights,  none  of  them  highly  favourable  for 
the  production  of  cold,  7,  7,  8,  and  8^  degrees 
colder  than  the  air  at  the  same  height. 
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It  may  be  added  here,  that  I  have  always 
found,  on  dewy  nights,  the  temperature  of  the 
earthy  ^  an  inch  or  an  inch  beneath  its  surface, 
much  warmer  than  the  grass  upon  it.  On  five 
such  nights  the  differences  were  from  12  to  16 
degrees.  The  earth,  at  the  above-mentioned 
depth,  was  also  almost  constantly  warmer  on 
dewy  nights  than  the  air;  sometimes  it  was  con- 
siderably so,  for  I  once  observed  it  to  be  10® 
warmer,  at  another  time  9°,  and  at  a  third  7^®. 
An  exception  will  no  doubt  occur,  if  very  mild 
weather  should  follow  a  long  frost ;  but  of  this 
I  have  had  no  experience. 

In  the  experiments  upon  my  housetop  in 
London,  I  always  found,  during  clear  and  calm 
nights,  wool  lying  on  the  wooden  frame  to  be 
colder  than  the  air,  at  the  same  height;  but  the 
difference  was  seldom  more  than  3°.  On  the 
evening,  however,  during  which  dew  formed 
there  more  copiously  than  usual,  the  difference 
was  5^  That  the  smallness  of  these  differences 
was  not  wholly  occasioned  by  any  thing  special 
in  the  air  of  cities  was  afterwards  proved,  by  my 
finding  others  much  greater,  in  a  garden  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  London,  from  which  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sky  was  visible. 

Metals,  likewise,  ftirnish  proofs  of  the  con- 
nexion of  dew  with  a  cold  in  the  substance,  on 
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which  it  forms,  superior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring atmosphere.  My  observations,  how- 
ever, on  the  temperature  of  metals,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sky  on  dewy  nights,  were  less 
numerous,  than  those  on  several  other  subjects 
treated  in  this  Essay,  by  reason  of  the  less  fre- 
quent opportunity  I  enjoyed  of  making  them ; 
and  many  of  those,  which  I  did  make,  were 
afterwards  found  by  me  to  have  been  impro- 
perly conducted.  I  thought,  for  instance,  for 
some  time,  that  the  temperature  of  a  metal,  on 
a  dewy  night,  might  easily  be  learned  in  the 
way,  in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  of  dewed  grass.  But,  ob- 
serving dew  one  night  on  the  glass  tube  of  a 
thermometer,  which  was  lying  on  a  metal  placed 
upon  grass,  while  the  metal  itself  was  free  from 
moisture,  I  conceived  it  probable,  that  the  cold 
then  indicated  by  the  thermometer  was  not  the 
real  temperature  of  the  body,  to  which  it  was 
applied.  To  determine  the  point,  I  placed  on 
the  same  metal  a  second  thermometer,  covered 
with  gilt  paper,  upon  which  this  was  found  at 
three  observations  to  be  6^^^  7°,  and  7^  higher 
than  the  other.  In  this  experiment,  the  bulb 
of  the  naked  thermometer,  from  being  very 
small,  did  not  project  as  far  as  the  outer  surface 
a£  the  scale,  and,  consequently,  did  not  come 
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in  contact  with  the  metal.  But  even  when  the 
ball  of  a  thermometer  was  applied  directly  to  a 
metal,  on  a  clear  and  calm  night,  a  temperature 
was  marked  by  it,  commonly  2  and  3,  and  some- 
times more  degrees  less  than  that  marked  by 
a  similar^  thermometer,  inclosed  in  gilt  paper, 
and  similarly  placed.  I  found  it  likewise  ne* 
cessary,  in  this  inquiry,  to  correct  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  as  given  by  a  naked  thermo- 
meter. For,  on  still  and  serene  nights,  a  ther- 
mometer inclosed  in  a  case  of  gilt  or  silvered 
paper,  and  suspended  in  the  air  4  feet  above 
the  grassplat,  was  usually  observed  to  be  1  J°  or 
2°  higher  than  a  bare  thermometer,  of  the  same 
construction,  suspeaded  near  to  it.  The  dif- 
ference of  two  such  thermometers,  thus  placed, 
was  once  observed  by  me  to  be  2^°,  and  once 
3^®.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  these 
differences  were  caused  by  the  metalled  case 
obstructing  the  transmission  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  to  the  inclosed  instrument.  But  that 
this  was  not  the  reason  is  shewn  by  my  observ- 
ing, that  on  cloudy  nights  there  existed  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  thermometers;  that, 
even  on  clear  nights,  a  thermometer  contained 
in  a  case  of  white  paper,  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  metalled,  was  always  nearly  of  the  same 
temperature  with  a  naked  one  which  was  sus- 
pended  close  to  it ;  and  that,  when  a  difference 
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did  exist  between  the  two  latter,  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  white  paper  case  was  commonly 
lower  than  the  other. 

The  estimation  of  the  heat,  both  of  air  and 
of  metals,  on  a  dewy  night,  is  liable  to  errors 
from  other  causes.  As  these,  however,  are 
trifling,  I  shall  not  mention  them,  but  proceed 
to  state  the  results  of  my  observations,  upon 
the  temperature  of  metals  exposed  to  the  sky  at 
night,  though  unable  to  vouch  for  their  entire 
accuracy. 

Thin  bright  metallic  plates,  the  least  having 
a  surface  of  25  square  inches,  and  some  of  them 
a  surface  of  more  that  100  such  inches,  were 
several  times  observed,  while  lying  on  grass 
which  was  attracting  dew,  to  be  1  and  12,  and 
once  3,  degrees  warmer  than  the  air  4  feet 
above  them.  At  other  times,  their  temperature 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  air.  In  both  of 
these  cases  their  upper  surfaces  were  always 
free  from  dew.  Metals  thus  situated  were, 
consequently,  often  much  warmer  than  the 
grass,  which  surrounded  them.  I  made  no  ex- 
periments on  this  point,  during  the  nights,  on 
which  occurred  the  greatest  instances  of  cold 
on  grass,  relatively  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  J  but  I  found,  notwithstanding,  during  one 
night,  a  metal  on  grass  to  be  10®  warmei*  than 
the  exposed  grass  near  to  it.    On  two  other 
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Bigfats,  the  diffarences  were  9°  and  8^.  The 
superiority  of  the  heat  of  metals  on  grass  ovex 
that  of  the  air/ when  it  did  exist,  was  evidently 
connected  with  the  temperature  of  the  ^ss, 
which  tiiey  covered,  and  this  again  with  that  of 
the  earth  under  the  same  portion  of  grass  j  for 
this  portion  was  always  a  little  warmer  than  the 
metal,  but  not  so  warm  as  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  metal»,  on  which  dew 
was  forming  while  they  lay  upon  grass,  were 
always  colder  than  the  air.  In  like  manner,  if 
one  metal  upon  the  grassplat  were  dewed,  while 
another  similarly  situated  remained  dry,  the 
former  was  always  colder  than  the  latter. 

When  a  metal  lying  on  the  grassplat  became 
dewed,  the  grass  under  it  was  always  colder 
than  that  under  another  metal,  which  was  un- 
dewed. 

.  A  metal,  while  receiving  dew,  in  consequence 
of  being  elevated  in  the  air,  was  always  colder 
than  a  similar  metal,  which  remained  undewed 
on  the  grass. 

The  greatest  instances  of  cold,  observed  by 
me  on  metals,  occurred  at  times,  when  other 
^  bodies  near  to  them  had  become  considerably 
cdider  than  fhe  atmosphere. 

The  cold,  however,  contracted  by  metals, 
from  exposure  to  the  sky  in  a  clear  and  still 
night,  was  always  less  than  that  of  oth^r  bodies 
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similarly  situated,  the  greatest  excess  of  cold 
ever  observed  by  me,  in  the  larger  metallic 
plates,  from  this  cause,  over  that  of  the  a«v 
being  not  more  than  3  or  4  degrees.  If  much 
smaller  pieces  were  placed  upon  grass,  the  re* 
suit  was  different.  For  I  have  f3und  a  smaM 
thermometer  placed  in  this  situation,  while  ii> 
closed  in  a  sheath  of  gilt  paper,  to  be  only  a^ 
less  cold  than  the  s^urrounding  grass,  during  a 
night  favourable  to  the  production  of  cold  catk 
the  surface  of  die  earth. 

I  collected  only  a  few  facts  respecting  the 
comparative  temperatures  of  different  metals^ 
when  they  were  exposed  together  to  the  dcy> 
on  dewy  nights ;  but  such  as  I  did  collect  tend 
to  prove,  that  the  most  readily  dewed  metala 
become  colder  than  the  air,  sooner  than  those^ 
which  receive  dew  with  greater  difficulty. 


Many  of  the  experiments,  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  this  section,  shew,  that  when  bo- 
dies, which  had  been  equally  exposed  to  the 
night  air,  were  examined  at  the  same  time^ 
those  which  were  most  dewed  were  also  the 
coldest.  No  such  correspondence,  howiever, 
was  found  in  the  experiments  of  different 
nights,  or  even  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
night.     Thus,  during  two  nights,  on  which 
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grass  was  IS^  and  14^  colder  than  the  air,  there 
was  little  dew;  while  on  the  ni^t,  which 
affi>rded  the  most  copious  dew  ever  observed 
by  me,  the  cold  possessed  by  the  grass,  beyond 
that  of  the  air,  was  for  the  most  part  only  S^ 
and  4^ ;  and  I  have  always  seen  less  dew  about 
imnset,  than  about  sunrise,  when  the  weather 
has  been  calm  and  clear  at  both  times,  though 
there  is  commonly,  in  this  country  at  least,  a 
greater  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
grass  and  of  air  in  the  evening,  than  in  the 
morning.  I  had  early  observed,  also,  bodies 
exposed  to  the  sky,  on  a  cloudy  but  calm  night, 
to  be  sometimes  ^  or  3^  colder  than  the  air, 
without  having  any  appearance  of  dew;  and 
when  two  metals  possessing  different  relations 
to  dew  were  exposed  together,  I  have  seen  the 
one,  which  w^  the  fitter  to  attract  that  fluid, 
colder  than  the  other,  though  both  were  dry. 


I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  Essay,  with 
relating  the  results  of  some  experiments,  which 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
tendencies  of  various  bodies  to  become  cold, 
upon  exposure  to  the  sky  at  night.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  weather  was  not  always  favourable 
to  my  views ;  but  what  occurred  appears*  to  me, 
notwithstanding,  worthy  of  being  related. 
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In  the  observations  hitherto  given  by  me  on 
tke  cold  connected  with  dew,  the  temperatnre 
of  grass  has  been  chiefly  considered,  partly  heh 
cause  my  first  experiments  had  been  made  upon 
it,  and  partly  from  a  wish,  which  arose  sftes- 
wards,  to  coftipare  my  own  experiments  with 
those  of  Mr.  Six,  which  had  been  cohfinedito 
that  substance.  I  found  it,  howevCT,  very  unfit 
to  furnish  the  means  of  comparing  the  degreiss 
of  cold  produced  at  night  on  the  surface  <>f  the 
earth,  at  different  times  and  places ;  as  its  state 
on  different  nights,  on  the  same  parts  of  the 
plat  I  commonly  made  use  of,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  plat  on  the  same  nights,  was  often 
very  unequal,  in  point  of  height,  thickness  and 
fineness,  all  qf  which  circumstances  influenced 
the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  it.  I  observed, 
in  consequence,  a  much  greater  uniformity  in 
the  results  of  experiments  made  with  various 
other  bodies,  whose  condition,  when  first  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  was  always  the  same.  Of  these, 
the  most  productive  of  cold  were  the  filamentous 
and  downy,  as  wool  of  moderate  fineness,  very 
fine  raw  silk,  very  fine  unspun  cotton,  fine  flax, 
and  swandown,  all  of  which  were  not  only  more 
steadily  cold,  upon  clear  and  calm  nights,  than 
grass,  but  also  gave  rise  to  a  greater  degree  of 
cold,  than  was  almost  at  any  time  observed  upon 
it,  even  in  its  best  state*     Among  the  bodies  of 
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this  class,  wool  produced  the  least  cold,  and  I 
ibrmerly  mentioned  that  it  attracted  less  dew, 
liian  silk,  cotton,  and  flax.    The  last  mentioned 
substances,  and  swandown,  were  found  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  in  their  tendency  to  become  cold. 
Swandow*D,  however,  exhibited  the  greatest  cold 
!lU;her  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  rest ;  on 
ig^hich  account,  and  from  its  being  more  easily 
ttianaged,  as  it  was  used  while  adhering  to  the 
skin  of  the  bird,  I  at  length  scarcely  ever  em- 
jdoyed  any  otlier  body  of  the  same  class.     On 
the  night,  during  which  grass  was  observed  to 
be  14°  colder  than  the  air,  swandown,  lying 
upon  a  neighbouring  piece  of  grass,  was  still 
one  degree  Iowct.     This  difference  of  15°,  be- 
tween^ the  temperature,  at  night,  of  a  body  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  air,  a 
few  feet  abovp  the  earth,  is  the  greatest  which 
I  have  hitherto  seen. 

Fresh,  unbroken  straw,  and  shreds  of  white 
paper,  though  not  properly  to  be  ranked  among 
filamentous  substances,  were  also  found  to  be  a 
little  more  productive  of  cold,  than  the  wool 
which  I  used. 

The  next  class  consisted  of  bodies  in  the  state 
of  a  powder,  more  or  less  fine.  These  were 
clean  river  sand,  glass,  chalk,  charcoal,  lamp- 
black, and  a  brown  calx  of  iron.  Chalk  pro- 
duced the  least,  and  the  three  last  substances. 
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the  greatest  cold.    They  were  all,  however,  iit- 
ferior  in  this  respect  to  bodies  of  the  first  class. 

Solid  bodies,  having  a  surface  exposed  to  the 
sky,  of  at  least  3,5  inches  square,  formed  a  third 
class,  on  which  such  experiments  were  made* 
The  particular  substances  of  this  description, 
subjected  to  trial,  were  glass,  brick,  cork,  oak- 
wood,  and  wax ;  all  of  which  were,  likewise, 
found  inferior  to  the  filamentous  substances* 
From  these  last  experiments  it  follows,  that 
when  a  glass  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  appUed 
at  night  to  a  body  exposed  to  a  clear  sky,  the 
temperature  exhibited  by  the  instrument  will 
not  be  accurately  that  of  the  body  in  question^ 
except  the  disposition  of  the  latter  to  become 
cold,  in  such  a  situation^  be  the  same  as  that  of 
glass.  An  example  of  this*  fact  has  been  given 
in  this  Essay*. 

My  principal  experiments,  however,  of  this 
kind  were  made  with  snow. 

On  the  25th  of  January  18 IS,  the  ground 
being  then  covered  witli  snow  about  an  inch 
deep,  I  went  to  my  usual  place  of  experiment 
in  the  country ;  but,  during  8  hours  that  I  at- 
tended to  my  thermometers,  the  whole  sky  was 
ccmstantly  overcast  with  clouds.  The  atmo-  . 
sphere  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
very  still,  and  a  thermometer  on  the  snow  was 
*  Page  164. 
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generally  about  2^  lower,  than  another  in  the 
air.  That  this  difference  was  not  owing  to 
evaporation  was  proved  by  the  thermometer  on 
the  snow  always  rising,  from  a  half  to  a  whole 
degree,  whenever  the  air  was  a  little  moved, 
and  falling  the  same  quantity,  as  soon  as  a  great 
stillness  again  took  place. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  renewing  my  observa- 
tions upon  snow,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  1814.  The  state  of  my  health 
rendering  it  improper,  that  I  should  incur 
much  fatigue,  or  be  long  exposed  to  night  air, 
I  restricted  myself  to  the  making  a  few  experi- 
ments, in  the  large  garden  in  Lincoln*s-Inn 
Fidlds.  ,  I  went  thither,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  January,  immediately 
after  a  considerable  snowfall  had  ceased,  wish- 
ing to  begin  my  observations,  before  any  cold 
should  arise  on  the  snow's  surface,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sky.  This  was  desirable  on  an« 
other  account ;  for  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  direct  op- 
position to  indisputable  facts,  most  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  had  said,  that  the  great  cold, 
observed  by  that  gentleman  on  snow,  was  occa- 
sioned by  this  substance  having  retained  the 
temperature  of  the  high  region,  from  which  it 
had  fallen*.  The  result  of  my  inquiry  was, 
that  the  surface  of  the  snow,  and  the  air  4  feet 
*  On  Temperatures,  p.  30. 
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above  it,  had  precisely  the  same  heat.     The 
depth  of  the  snow  was  4  inches. 

My  next  experiment  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th,  the  intervening  day  having  heea 
snowy.  The  sky  was  clear,  but  the  air  had  a 
considerable  motion.  The  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, at  the  height  of  4  feet,  was  at  9i  h.  26**  j 
while  that  of  the  surface  of  the  snow,  and  of 
swandown  lying  upon  it,  was  S2^.  The  depth 
of  the  snow  was  now  about  5  inches.    , 

On  the  7th,  a  little  after  sunset,  the  heat  of 
the  air  in  the  garden  was  23°,  that  of  the  surface 
of  snow  19°,  but  that  of  swandown  lying  upoD 
the  snow  only  15°.  There  was  then  a  gentle 
breeze ;  some  parts  of  the  sky  were  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  lower  atmosphere  was  a  little 
obscure.  While  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
snow  was  19°,  a  part  of  its  surface,  which  had 
been  covered,  about  20  minutes,  with  a  piece 
of  pasteboard,  was  22°.  Grass,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  snow,  was  31°,  and  the  earth  an  inch  be- 
neath the  grass  32°. 

After  this,  there  was  no  fit  time  for  observa- 
tion until  the  13th.  The  thermometers  were 
exposed  at  8  h.  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
sky  being  then  without  clouds  j  but  the  stars 
were  not  bright,  and  there  was  a  perceptible 
motion  in  the  air.  At  8^  h.  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  22^°,  that  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  snow 
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13^,  and  that  of  swandown,  lying  oft  the  snow, 
8^  At  9h.  the  air  was  23^°,  snow  17%  and. 
swandown  15°.  The  sky  being  now,  in  great 
measure,  covered  with  high  thin  clouds,  my 
experiments  ceased.  At  lOjh.  the  sky  Was 
very  bright,  and  the  atmosphere  very  calm  ;  but 
it  was  not  then  convenient  to  me  to  renew  my 
observations.  Had  I  repeated  them  at  that 
time,  1  should  probably  have  found  a  difference, 
between  the  temperature  of  the  swandown  ^nd 
air,  several  degrees  more  considerable  than 
the  one  of  14^°,  which  had  already  occurred  on 
this  evening,  and  consequently  greater  than  the 
greatest  observed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  between  the 
temperatures  of  snow  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  one  of  16°. 

The  next  favourable  evening  was  that  of  the 
31  St.     Much  snow  having  in   the  meanwhile 
fallen,  its  depth  was  now  more  than  a  foot. 
The  thermometers  were  observed  5  times  be- 
tween 4  h.  15  m.  and  4  h.  55  m*     At  4  of  those 
times,  the  swandown  was  13°j  and  at  one  of 
them   13^°,  colder  than  the  air,  the  heat  of 
which  at  the  4  first  observations  was  26°,  and 
at  the  last  25^°.     The  temperature  of  the  sur- 
'  face  of  the  snow,  during  the  whole  period  of 
observation,  was  17°,  and  consequently  4  times 
it  was  4°,  and  once  5°,  less  cold,  than  that  of 
the  swandown.    The  atmosphere  was  altogether 
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free  from  clouds,  and  nearly  quite  calm,  but  a 
good  deal  hazy. 

Before  another  proper  evening  arrived,  my 
health  became  so  infirm,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  this  pursuit.  I  conclude  therefore 
my  account  of  it,  with  two  remarks.  1.  If  Mn 
Wilson  had  been  accustomed  to  examine  the 
temperature  of  swandown,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance, placed  upon  snow,  he  would,  probably, 
have  observed  a  cold,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  20* 
or  more,  on  the  night  of  his  actually  observing 
an  excess  of  Iff^.  2.  Since  upon  one  evening, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  neither  very  clear  nor 
very  still,  a  difference  of  14^°  was  found  by  me, 
between  the  temperatures  of  air  and  of  swan- 
down,  which  is  only  ^  a  degree  less  than  the 
greatest  difference  I  have  ever  observed,  be- 
tween the  same  substances  on  the  stillest  and 
clearest  nights  in  summer,  a  corroboration  is 
hence  derived  of  a  conclusion,  made  by  Mr. 
Six  from  his  experiments,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ferences at  night,  in  point  of  temperature,  be- 
tween bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  atmosphere  near  to  it,  are  those  which  take 
place  in  very  cold  weather. 
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PART  II 

OF  THE  THEORY  OF  DEW. 


Dew,  according  to  Aristotle*,  is  a  species  of 
rain,  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  moisture  being  condensed  by  the 
cold  of  the  night  into  minute  drops.  Opinions 
of  this  kind,  respecting  the  cause  of  dew,  are 
still  entertained  by  many  persons,  among  whom 
is  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Leslie  of  Edinburgh  f. 
A  fact,  however,  first  taken  notice  of  by  Gers- 
ten,  who  published  his  treatise  on  dew  in  1733, 
proves  them  to  be  erroneous ;  for  he  found,  that 
bodies  a  little  elevated  in  the  air  often  become 
moist  with  dew,  while  similar  bodies,  lying  on 
the  ground,  remain  dry,  though  necessarily, 
from  their  position,  as  liable  to  be  wetted,  by 
whatever  falls  from  the  heavens,  as  the  former. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  •of  Gersten's 
treatise,  Musschenbroek  made  the  remark, 
already  mentioned  in  this  Essay,  that  metals 
will  be  free  from  dew,  while  other  bodies  attract 
it  copiously.  This  philosopher  contented  himself 

*  Meteor.  Lib.  1.  c.  x.  et  De  Mundo.  c.  iii. 

f  Relations  of  Heat  and  Moisture^  p.  37^  and  132. 
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with  publishing  his  discovery;  but  his  friendi 
Dufay  concluded  from  it,  that  dew  is  an  electric 
phenomenon,  since  it  leaves  untouched  the 
bodies,  which  conduct  electricity,  while  it  ap- 
pears upon  those,  which  cannot  transmit  that 
influence.  If  dew,  however,  were  to  form  on 
the  latter  only,  its  quantity  would  never  be  suf- 
ficiently great,  to  admit  its  being  distinctly  see&> 
for  the  non-conductors,  as  soon  as  they  became 
in  the  least  moist,  would  be  changed  into  con- 
ductors. Charcoal,  too,  it  is  now  known,  though 
the  best  solid  conductor  of  electricity  after  the 
metals,  attracts  dew  very  powerfully ;  and,  in 
the  last  place,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Du- 
fay, dew  frequently  forms  upon  metals  them- 
selves. 

Other  authors  have  ascribed  the  production 
of  dew  to  electricity,  for  reasons  different  from 
that  of  Dufay.  But  there  are  several  considera- 
tions, which  seem  to  me  to  prove,  that  no  such 
opinion  can  be  just.  1.  When  dew  is  produced 
in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  portion  of  air,  by 
which  it  is  deposited,, must  necessarily  be  un- 
able, at  that  moment,  to  retain,  in  a  state  of  pel- 
lucid vapour,  all  the  moisture,  which  it  had 
immediately  before  held  in  that  form.  But  I 
know  of  no  experiment,  which  shows,  that  air, 
by  becoming  positively  electrical,  which  is  said 
to  be  its  condition  on  the  evenings,  during  which 
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dew  10  most  abtmdaBt^  id  tendered  less  able^  thaa 
k  bad  previoiwly  beea^  to  contain  watery  vapour 
in  a  state  of  traa6{)arency.  £.  BocUes  in  similar 
circumslaifces^  as  f<ur  as  eleetricity  is  concernedi 
stoqaire  very  diflferent  quantities  of  dew*  Wool 
idaced  on  the  raked  bow d^  fof  exsmii^  a>ttitactied 
rery  much  moire  dew,  than  wool  attached  to  th» 
lower  side  of  the  same  b<^rd,  aUd  even  cbnsiderii^ 
Uy  more  tlias  the  nam^  substance  freely  bhA* 
ponded  in  the  air,  and  entirely  exposed  to  ^m 
iky.  3.  DeW  fi>rms  in  different  parts  of  the 
night,  in  quantities  no  way  pr<^K>rtioned  to  the 
degrees  of  electricity  found  in  the  atmosphere 
Mt  the  same  times.  Thus,,  it  is  commonly  motre 
€i:^pious  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evenings 
notwithstanding  that  the  air  is  observed  to  bei 
m  the  latter  season,  more  highly  electrical  than 
In  the  former*  4*  I  have  several  nights  held 
a  glaas  bottle,  upon  which  dew  w^s  formic^i 
close  to  the  top  of  a  Bennett's  electrometer^ 
which  had  been  previously  kept  in  a  dry  placej 
but  I  never  saw  the  slips  of  gold  leaf  to  move 
in  consequence.  It  is  very  probable,  however^ 
tiiat  more  refined  experiments  will  show,  that 
riectrical  appearances  attend  the  production  6f 
dew*  These,  perhaps^  accompany  every  change 
in  the  chemical  form  of  bodies^  But  the  fact8> 
which  have  been  stated^  seem  sufficient  to  estd^ 
bliah,  that  any  such  af^pearances^  which  ma^  be 
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hereafter  remarked,  during  the  formation  of 
dew,  must  be  considered  as  effects,  and  not 
as  the  cause,  of  the  conversion  of  the  watety 
vapour  of  a  clear  atmosphere  into  a  fluid. 

A  remaining  argument  applies  equally  to  sjl 
the  theories,  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
public  on  the  cause  of  dew.  This  is,  that  nond 
of  them  include  the  important  fact,  that  its  pro- 
duction is  attended  with  cold  j  since  no  explana- 
tion of  a  natural  appearance  can  be  well  founded, 
which  has  been  built  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  of  its  principal  circumstances.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  many,  that  neither  Mr.  Wilson,  nor 
Mr.  Six,  applied  this  fact  to  the  improvement 
of  the  theory  of  dew.  But  according  to  their 
view  of  the  subject,  no  such  use  could  have  been 
made  of  it  by  them,  as  they  held  the  formation 
of  that  fluid  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cold  observed 
with  it.  I  had  many  years,  as  wa&  formerly 
mentioned,  held  the  same  opinion ;  but  I  began 
to  see  reason,  not  long  after  my  regular  course 
of  experiments  commenced,  to  doubt  its  truth, 
as  I  found  liiat  bodies  would  sometimes  become 
colder  than  the  air,  without  being  dewed  j  and 
that,  when  dew  was  formed,  if  different  times 
were  compared,  its  quantity,  and  the  degree 
of  cold  which  appeared  with  it,  were  very  far 
from  being  always  in  the  same  proportion  to 
each  otha*.    The  frequent  recurrence  of  such 
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observations  at  length  converted  the  doubt  of 
the  justness  of  my  ancient  opinion,  into  a  con^ 
viction  of  its  error,  and  at  the  same  time  occa-» 
sioned  me  to  conclude,  that  dew  is  the  produc- 
tion  of  a  preceding  cold  in  the  substancesi  upon 
which  it  appears*  Wishing,  however,  to  obtain 
proofs;  more  striking  in  d^ree,  of  the  validity 
of  these  inferences,  than  such  as  had  been 
afforded  to  me  by  casual  observati<Hi,  while 
attending  to  other  parts  of  my  subject,  I  insti- 
tuted the  experiments  which  will  be  next  re- 
lated. 

I  had  frequently  remarked,  early  in  the  even- 
ing, a  considerable  degree  of  cold  on  substances 
exposed  in  calm  weather  to  a  clear  sky,  and  I 
had  also  sometimes  seen,  early  in  the  evening, 
ti^e  raised  board  altogether  dry,  while  the  grass 
was  much  moistened*  I  therefore  determined 
to  make  the  experiments  in  view  on  the  raised 
board,  and  to  commence  them  as  soon  as  the 
mn  should  cease  to  shine  upon  it.  The  ficst 
day  I  went  to  the  country  for  this  purpose,  the 
19th  of  August  1813,  almost  every  circumstance 
was  favourable  to  its  completion.  There  had 
been  no  rain  for  three  weeks;  the  wind  was 
northerly;  and  the  barometer  was  rising;  all 
which  indicated,  that  the  atmosphere  contained 
little  moisture.  The  air  too  was  extremely  still. 
The  (waly  appearance  in  the  least  unfavx>urahle 
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was,  that  the  sky  was  not  eittirely  free  fiooi 
clouds  J  \mt  these  were  few,  of  small  exten*, 
thin,  and  high. 

At  6h.  25  m.  immediately  after  the  sun  had 
ceased  to  shine  upon  the  spot,  where  mj  exp^- 
ments  were  to  be  carried  on,  though  the  time 
of  its  setting  was  ^till  47  minutes  distant,  | 
placed  upon  the  raised  Ixoard  10  grains  of  wool, 
and  a  small  bag,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  swan's 
breast  with  the  down  adhering,  and  stufied  with 
wool,  the  whole  weighing  nearly  5  drachms. 
On  each  of  these  substances  the  naked  bulb  of 
a  small  and  delicate  thermometer  was  laid,  A 
similar  thermometer,  with  its  bulb  also  naked, 
was  suspended  in  the  air,  over  the  grassplat,  at 
the  same  height  with  the  board.  Two  thermo- 
meters  were  placed  in  other  situations,  aa  wiU 
be  seen  in  the  annexed  Table*  After  an  ex^ 
posuite  of  20  minutes,  the  wool  was^  7°  odder 
than  the  air,  but  the  swandown  bag  only  6^,  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  its^  comparatively  great 
quantity  of  matter.  Neither,  bdwever,  had 
gained  the  least  weight,  according  to  the  scales 
employed  by  me,  which  were  sensibly  moved 
by  the  l6th  of  a  grain.  These  observatibas 
were  repeated  several-  timei^  during  the  ^s^xm^ 
ing  hour,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Table,  at  Booe 
of  which,  except  the  lart,  was  either  the  wool 
or  swsmdown  found  in  the  least  heavier,  than 
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"when  first  pUced  on  the  board.  At  thui  last 
obs^rvatioHi  the  wool,  though  9jt^  colder  than 
the  air,  was  still  without  any  increase  in  weighty 
but  the  swandown,  which  was  1^  colder  thaa 
tiie  wool,  had  gained  ^  a  grain.  My  expert* 
m^ts  now  properly  ceased ;  but  having  suffered 
the  thermometers,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
wool  and  swandown,  and  in  the  air,  to  xeatWk 
in  thotfe  situations,  I  examined  them  again  ^ 
Bh«  45  m.,  that  is,  Sb.  SOm.  after  they  ha4 
been  first  exposed.  The  wool,  which  was  still 
9^^  colder  than  the  air,  had  gained  somewhal; 
kss  than  jf  a  grain }  and  the  swandown,  which 
was  now  11^^  colder  than  the  air,  had  gained 
9  gHains^  including  the  ^  grain  already  men- 
£ioMd.  When  these  last  observations  were 
ntade^  the  sky  was  entirely  cloudless,  and  the 
^saospbere  very  €alm» 


TABULAR  VIEW  Of  OBSERVATTONS 

m  the  Evenihgrf^ugutt  19,  i9i$. 


Heftt  of  air  4  feet  above  the  grass 
■  wool  on  the  raised  board 


-  swandowti  on  tlie  same 

-  sarTace  of  the  rinsed  board 
'Ipraslj^t* 
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^In  these  experiments^  contrary  to  what  usuaUy  happenf , 
Hbe  grass  was  almost  eonstatttly  colder  ftatSi  the  iOainentoafe 
substances,  although  they  were  placed  upon  the  raised  IkMlA 
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Similar  experiments  made  at  the  same  plaice, 
on  the  evenings  of  the  25th  of  August  and  17th 
of  September,  in  the  same  year,  had  results^ 
which  were  also  similar  but  less  in  degree ;  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  temperature  df 
wool  or  swandown,  while  they  were  without  jmy 
increase  of  weight,  and  the  temperature  ^e 
air,  having  been,  on  the  first  of  those  even  ^s, 
only  4%  and  on  the  second  only  S^.  The  rea- 
sons were,  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  sky  was  covered  with 
clouds,  and  that  the  air  was  commonly  in  that 
state  of  motion,  which  is  denominated  a  gentle 
breeze. 

On  the  evening  of  my  first  experiments,  I  had 
omitted  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  raised  board, 
before  the  thermometers  were  placed  upon  it. 
This  was  attended  to  on  the  two  latter  evenings, 
on  the  first  of  which  its  upper  surface  was  found, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiments,  4^ 
warmer  than  the  air ;  on  the  second,  both  it  and 
the  air  were  of  the  same  temperature.  Again  j 
on  the  first  of  the  latter  evenings,  10  grains  of 
wool,  to  which  3  grains  of  water  had  been  added, 
having  been  laid  on  the  raised  board,  near  the 
thermometers ;  at  the  end  of  45  minutes  the 
parcel  was  found  to  have  lost  g^  grains  of  mois- 
ture by  evaporation,  during  the  time,  that  dry 
wool  had  become  several  degrees  colder  tkm 
the  air* 
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A  fourth  experiment  of , this  kind  waB  made 
by  me  on  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  in  the 
garden  of  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  by  placing  10 
grains  of  wool  on  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  which 
lay  upon  the  snow.  At  the  end  of  35  minutes 
the  wool  was  5®  colder  than  the  air,  without 
possessing  any  additional  weight. 

Having  thus  shown  the  justness  of  my  former 
^eoiiclusion,  that  the  cold,  observed  with  dew, 
is  the  previous  occurrence,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  formation  of  this  fluid  has  precisely 
the  same  immediate  cause,  as  the  presence  of 
moisture  upon  the  outside  of  a  glass  or  metallic 
vessel,  when  a  liquid  considerably  colder  than 
the  air  has  been  poured  into  it  shortly  before ; 
I  shall  next  apply  this  fact  to  the  explanation 
of  several  atmospherical  appearances. 

I.  The  variety  in  the  quantities  of  dew,  which 
,were  found  by  me  upon  bodies  of  the  same 
landf  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  same  time 
of  the  night,,  but  in  different  situations,  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  diversity 
of  temperature,  which  existed  among  them.    . 

TL  Agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Six,  the  cold  connected  with  dew 
ought  always  to  be  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  that  fluid  j  but  this  is  contradicted  by 
.experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
granted,  that  dew  is  water  precipitated  from  the 
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aiaaosphere,  by  the  cold  of  the  body  on  which  it 
af^ears,  the  same  degree  of  cold,  in  the  pre- 
cipitating body,  may  be  attended  with  mucht 
with  little,  or  with  no  dew,  according  to  the 
costing  state  of  the  air  in  regard  to  moisture; 
aU  of  which  circumstances  are  found  actually 
to  take  place. 

Ill*  The  formati(Hi  of  dew,  indeed,  not  only 
does  not  produce  <^ld,  but  like  every  other  pse- 
cipitaticm  of  water  from  the  atmosphere,  pra- 
nces heat.  I  iaf&c  this,  partly  because  very 
Uk&e  dew  appeared  upon  the  two  nights  of  tike 
greatest  cd^  I  have  ever,  observed  on  doe  sut- 
fiMse  of  the  earthy  relatively  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  both  of  them  having  occurred  after  a 
Ifmg  tract  of  dry  weather ;  and  partly  from  the 
most  dewy  night,  which  I  have  ever  sefen,  having 
jkeen  attended,  durii](g  the  greater  part  of  it, 
mtik  no  considerate  degree  of  cold.  On  iim 
y^gkt,  the  difibrenoe  between  the  teoBperatuneiB 
of  grass  and  of  air  was  at  fifit  7^%  the  dev 
being  then  not  vesy  BkiaodsaA.  But,  after  ibe 
dew  had  become  vfiry  a^nndant^  the  diffierence 
of  those  ten^eratuores  never  exceeded  4%  and 
"wm  frequeittdy  oniliy  3^* 

Witih  the  view  of  cbtamii^  tixoi^h  indireedjs 
Mme  knowledge  of  the  qciantity  of  cndd,  whiizk 
liad  been  prevented,  by  the  formation  of  devB^ 
^mn  appearing  oa  the  sur&ce  of  the  e»th>,  in 
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the  fiight  ju6t  iq)oken  of,  I  made  the  following 
eiiperiment.  To  10  grains  of  wool  having  the 
same  form  and  extension,  as  the  parcels  em* 
ployed  for  the  collection  of  that  fluid,  were 
added  31  grains  of  water,  this  being  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  which  had  been  attracted  by 
10  grains  of  wool,  lying  on  the  grassplat,  in  the 
space  of  8  hours  cm  that  night.  The  wet  wool 
iBOnving  been  then  placed  in  a  china  saucer,  laid 
on  a  featlier-bed  in  a  room,  the  door  and  win- 
daws  of  which  were  shut,  its  heat  during  the 
following  8  hours  was,  at  frequent  examina- 
^ns,  uniformly  found  to  be  about  4^  less, 
than  that  of  a  dry  china  saucer  on  the  same 
bed ;  the  temperature  of  the  aiir*  in  the  room 
ndt  having  altered  more  than  ^  a  degree,  in  the 
course  of  the  experiment.  At  the  end  of  the 
S^  hours,  the  wool  still  retained  Q^  grains  of 
moistinre.  If  this  quantity  hen)  also  evaporated, 
the  cold  KinifoFmly  produced  during  the  8  hours 
would,  in  all  probaldlity,  have  been  about  4|^. 
Rrom  thifi  experiment,  therefore,  I  think  it  may 
be  infeired,  tfeiat  the  mean  quantity  of  cold, 
wbich  was  prevented,  by^  the  iormation  of  dew^ 
from  aip|>e«f  ing  on  the  ground,  during  the  n^ht 
which  has  been  m^itioned,  was  also  about  4f  ^, 
Btefe,  »  the  production  of  dew,  during  some 
parts  of  the  night,  was  at  a  greater  rate,  thaii 
that  of  *1  grains  lor  8  hours,  1  or  S  degrees 
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may  b6  added  for  those  times^  which  will  raise 
the  effect  of  the  dew  in  diminishing  the  ap-r 
pearance  of  cold  during  them  to  about  6®,  on 
the  supposition,  which  cannot  be  far  from  the 
truth,  that  dew  had  been  attracted  as  copiously 
by  the  grass,  as  by  wool  which  lay  upon  it. 

The  less  difference  commonly  obse^i^^d  be- 
tween  the  temperatures  of  grass  and  of  air,  in 
the  morning,  than  what  occurs  in  the  evening, 
is  likewise  to  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  a  grater 
quantity  of  dew  appearing  in  the  former,  than 
in  the  latter  season. 

A  more  remarkable  fact,  deriving  an  explana- 
tion from  the  same  source,  is  the  greater  dif- 
ference which  takes  place  in  very  cold  weather, 
if  it  be  calm  and  clear,  between  the  tempera- 
tures  of  the  air  and  of  bodies  on  the  earth,  at 
night,  than  in  equally  clear  and  calm  weather 
in  summer;  since,  in  very  cold  weather,  any 
diminution  of  the  temperature  of  a  portion  of 
air,  in  contact  with  a  cold  body,  will  be  at^ 
tended,  in  consequence  of  the  well  known  re- 
lations of  the  atmosphere  to  moisture,  with  a 
much  less  formation  of  water,  than  an  equal  di- 
minution would  be  in  summer,  supposing  the 
air,  before  it  touches  the  cold  body,  to  be  at 
both  times  equally  near  to  its  point  of  repletion 
with  moisture. 

IV.  In  very  calm  nights,  a  portion  of  air. 
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which  comes  in  contact  with  cold  grass,  will 
not,  when  the  surface  is  level,  immediately  quit 
it,  more  especially,  as  this  air  has  become  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  the  higher,  from  a  diminu- 
tk)n  of  its  heat,  but  will  proceed  horizontally, 
and  be  applied  successively  to  different  parts  of 
the  same  surface*  The  air,  therefore,  which 
makes  this  progress,  must  at  length  have  no 
moistiu'e  to  be  precipitated,  unless  the  cold  of 
the  ^ass  which  it  touches  should  increase. 
Hence  in  great  measure  is  to  be  explained,  why 
on  such  nights,  as  have  been  just  mentioned, 
more  dew  was  acquired  by  substances  placed 
on  the  raised  board,  than  by  others  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  grass,  though  it  began  to  form 
much  sooner  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
situation,  those  on  the  raised  board  having  re- 
ceived air,  which  had  previously  deposited  less 
of  its  moisture. 

A  reason  is  now  also  afforded,  why  a  slight 
agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  when  very  preg- 
nant with  moisture,  should  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  dew;  since  fresh  parcels  of  air  will 
hence  be  more  frequently  brought  into  contact 
with  the  cold  surface  of  the  earth,  than  if  the 
atmosphere  were  entirely  calm. 

V.  Dew,  in  agreement  with  the  immediate 
cause  which  has  been  assigned  by  me  for  its 
production,  can  never  be  formed,  in  temperate 
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climates,  upon  the  naked  parts  of  a  Hving  ai^d 
heakhy  human  body,  during  the  night ;  since 
their  heat  is  never  less  in  this  season,  in  such 
climates,  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have^ 
in  fact,  never  perceived  dew  on  any  naked  part 
of  my  own  body  at  night,  though  my  attenticm 
was  much  occupied,  for  three  years,  with  every 
thing  relative  to  this  fluid,  and  though  I  had 
been,  during  that  period,  much  exposed  to  the 
night  air.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ver/  hot 
countries,  the  uncovered  parts^  of  a  human  body 
may  sometimes,  from  being  considerably  cold^ 
than  the  air,  condense  the  watery  vapour  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  hence  be  covered  with  a 
real  dew,  even  in  the  day-time. 

VI.  Hygrometers  formed  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble substances,  when  exposed  to  a  dear  sky  at 
night,  will  become  colder  than  the  atmosphere; 
and  hence,  by  attracting  dew,  or,  according  to 
an  observation  of  Saussure*,  by  merely  cooling 
the  air  contiguous  to  them,  mark  a  degree  of 
moisture,  beyond  what  the  atmosphere  actually 
contains.  This  serves  to  explain  an  observatiooi 
made  by  Mr.  De  Luct>  that  in  serene  and 
calm  weather,  the  humidity  of  the  air,  as  de^ 
termined  by  an  hygrometer,  increases  about, 

*  Hygroiiomelrie>  p.  25. 

t  Introduction  k  la  Ph]P6i<|ue  Terrestre,  II.  491. 
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and  after  sunset,  with  a  greater  rapidky,  than 
can  be  attributed  to  a  diminution  of  the  general 
heat  of  the  atmosphere. 


These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
value  crfthe  fact,  that  bodies  become  colder  than 
the  neighbouring  air,  before  they  are  dewed, 
in  explaining  many  atm6spherical  appearances. 
To  Uhis  point,  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
dew  might  have  been  carried  at  any  time,  since 
the  invention  of  thermometers;  but  its  com- 
plete theory  could  not  possibly,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  attained,  before  the  discoveries  oh 
heat  were  made,  which  are  contained  in  thfe 
works  of  Mr.  Leslie  and  Count  Rumford. 

The  experience  of  most  persons,  respectmg 
the  communication  of  heat  among  bodies  in  the 
open  air,  is  confined  to  what  happens  during 
the  day;  at  which  time,  those  that  are  situated 
near  to  one  another  are  always  found  to  possess 
the  same  temperature,  unless  some  very  evident 
reason  for  the  contrary  should  exist.  To 
many,  therefore,  it  may  appear  incredible,  that 
a  perfectly  dry  body,  placed  in  contact,  on  all 
sides,  with  other  bodies  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture with  itself,  shall  afterwards,  without  un- 
dergoing any  chemical  change,  become  much 
colder  than  they  are,  and  shall  remain  so  for 
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many  hours ;  yet  these  circumstances  are  found 
to  occur  in  substances  attractive  of  dew,  when 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  still  and 
serene  night,  and  are  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  doctrine  of  heat,  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  just. 

To  render  this  more  easy  of  apprehension, 
let  a  small  body  which  radiates  heat  freely,  and 
possesses  a  temperature,  in  common  with  the 
atmosphere,  higher  than  32°,  be  placed,  while 
the  air  is  clear  and  still,  on  a  slow  conductor  of 
heat  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  large  open  plain, 
and  let  a  firmament  of  ice  be  supposed  to  exist 
at  any  height  in  the  atmosphere;  the  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  the  small  body  will,  from 
its  situation,  quickly  become  colder  than  the 
neighbouring  air.     For,  while  it  riadiates  its 
own  heat  upwards,  it  cannot  receive  a  suflScient 
quantity  from  the  ice  to  compensate  this  loss  j 
little  also  can  be  conveyed  to  it  from  the  earth, 
as  a  bad  conductor  is  interposed  between  them  j 
and  there  is  no  solid,  or  fluid  except  the  air,  to 
communicate  it  laterally  either  by  radiation  or 
conduction.     This  small  body,  therefore,  unless 
it  shall  receive  from  the  air,  nearly  as  much 
heat  as  it  has  emitted,  which,  considering  the 
little  that  can  be  communicated  from  one  part 
of  the  atmosphere  to  another,  in  its  present 
calm  state,  must  be  regarded  as  impossible,  will 
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become  colder  than  the  air,  and  condense  the 
watery  vapour  of  the  contiguous  parts 'of  it,  if 
they  should  contain  a  suflScient  quantity  to 
admit  of  this  effect.  But  events  similar  to  these 
Occur,  when  dew  appears  in  an  open  and  level 
grass  field,  during  a  still  and  serene  night.  The 
upper  parts  of  the- grass  radiate  their  heat  into 
regions  of  empty  space,  which  consequently 
send  back  no  heat  in  return ;  its  lower  parts, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  conducting  power, 
transmit  little  of  the  earth's  heat  to  the  upper 
parts,  which  at  the  same  time  receiving  only  a 
small  qifiintity  from  the  atmosphere,  and  none 
irom  any  other  lateral  body,  must  remain  colder 
than  the  air,  and  condense  into  dew  its  watery^ 
vapour,  if  this  be  sufficiently  abundant,  in  re- 
spect to  the  decreased  temperature  of  the  grass*. 

This  subject  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  what  happens  in  the  experiment, 
which  has  been  used  to  prove  the  reflection  of 
cold. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  this  experiment,  a 

♦  I  have  adopted  in  this  explmiation  the  hypothesis  of  Mr^ 
Prevost  of  Geneva,  on  the  constant  radiation  of  heat  by  bo- 
dies in  contact  with  the  atmosphere^  even  at  the  time  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bodies  warmer  than  them- 
selves ;  as  it  appears  to  agree  perfectly  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  communication  of  heat,  which  do  not  depend 
upon  conduction.  I  shall  hereafter  make  frequent  use  of  this 
hypothesis.  , 
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small  body,  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  possess- 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  placed 
before  a  larger  cold  body,  rendered  equal  in 
effect  to  one  still  larger,  by  means  of  a  concave 
metallic  mirror.  .  In  this  situation,  the  small 
body  radiates  heat  to  the  larger,  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  from  it,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, becomes  colder  than  the  air  through 
which  its  heat  is  sent,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  continually  gaining  some  heat,  both  from  the 
air  which  surrounds  it,  and  from  the  walls  and 
contents  of  the  apartment,  in  which  the  experi- 
ment  is  made*    Dew,  therefore,  would  as  readily 
form  upon  the  thermometer  in  this  experiment, 
as  it  would  upon  one  suspended  in  the  open  air 
at  night,  under  a  clear  sky,  provided  that  the 
two  instruments  were  equally  colder  than  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  this  was  in  both  cases 
equally  near  to  being  replete  with  moisture  *. 

*  The  invention  of  this  experimient  having  been  ascribed 
a  few  years  ago  to  Mr.  Pictet  of  Geneva,  various  English 
writers  have  shown,  that  it  occurs  in  several  much  older 
foreign  authors.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  mention  made  of 
its  having  been  also  long  since  known  in  this  country.  That 
it  was  so  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Oldenburgh  fo  Mr.  Boyle  in  1665.  *'  I  met 
the  other  day  in  the  Astrological  Discourse  of  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  with  an  experiment^  which  he  affirms  to  have  tried 
himself,  importing,  that  cold  accompanies  reflected  light,  by 
employing  burning  spherical  concaves,  or  parabolical  sections^ 
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Regarding  now  as  established,  that  bodies 
situated  on  or  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
become^  under  certain  circumstances,  colder 
than  the  neighbouring  air,  by  radiating  more 
heat  to  the  heavens,  than  they  receive  in  every 
way*,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  extent  and  use  of  this  occurrence, 
and  shall  afterwards  apply  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  explanation  of  several  more  of  the  ap- 
pearances described  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Essay,  and  of  some  others,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned  by  me. 

Which,  he  saith,  will  as  sensibly  reflect  the  actual  cold  of  snow 
or  ice,  as  they  will  the  heat  of  the  sun/'  Boyle's  Works, 
fdlio,  vol.  V.  p.  345. 

*  Count  R|imford  offered  the  following  conjecture,  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1804. 
*"'  The  excessive  cold  which  is  known  to  reign,  in  all  seasons, 
on  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains,  and  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  frosts  at  night,  which  so  fre-i 
quently  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  plains  below,  in  very 
dear  and  still  weather,  in  spring  and  autumn,  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that  f rigor ific  rays  arrive  continually  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  from  every  part  of  the  heavens."  But  he  gave  no 
experiments  to  prove,  that  such  a  comtnunication  actually 
exists  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  night.  Neither 
does  it  appear  from  any  of  his  writings  which  I  have  seen, 
that  he  ever  supposed,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
cooled  by  these  frigorific  rays,  than  the  air  through  which 
they  pass,  or  that  some  solid  bodies  are  more  cooled  by  them 
than  others. 
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Radiation  of  heat  by  the  earth  to  the  heavdiii^ 
must  exist  at  all  times ;  but,  if  the  sun  be  at 
some  height  above  the  horizon,  the  degree  of 
which  is  hitherto  undetermined,  and  probably 
varies  according  to  seascm,  and  several  other 
circumstances,  the  heat  emitted  by  it  to  the 
earth  will  overbalance,  even  in  places  shaded 
from  its   direct  beams,  that  which  the  earth 
radiates  upwards.     I  suspended  at  midday,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  J  813,  in  the  open  air  over  a 
grassplat,  while  the  sky  was  wholly  covered 
with  very  dense  clouds,  and  the  weather  calm, 
two  delicate  thermometers,  one  of  which  was 
naked,  but  the  other  cased  in  gold  paper.     At 
two  observations,  having  an  interval  of  10  mi- 
nutes  between  them,  the  thermometer  in  the 
gilt  case  was  2®  lower  than  that  which  was  naked. 
A  white  paper  case  was  then  drawn  over  the 
gilt  one,   upon  which,   after  5  minutes,   the 
covered  instrument  was  observed  to  be  at  the 
same  height  with  the-  naked.     The  outer  white 
case  having,  in  the  next  place,  been  taken  from 
the  covered  thermometer,  but  that  which  was 
gilt  suffered  to  remain,  the  two  instruments 
were  in  a  few  minutes  found  again  to  differ  2°. 
A  thermometer  on  the  grassplat  was,  during 
these  experiments,  higher  than  the  naked  in- 
strument in  the  air  by  2*^,  and  than  that  in  the 
gilt  case  by  4°.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
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beat  radiated  by  the  sun  must,  on  this  day, 
have  been  transmitted  in  considerable  quantity 
through  the  thickest  clouds;  since  not  only 
was  the  earth's  surface  warmer  tihan  the  air, 
but  a  small  body,  covered  with  a  substance  npt 
readily  admitting  the  entrance  of  radiant  heat, 
was  colder  than  a  similar  body  which  was  unco- 
vered. In  like  manner,  I  observed  at  noon,  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  1814,  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  dense  fog,  a  thermometer  placed  upon 
swandown,  which  was  lying  upon  grass  thickly 
incrusted  with  hoarfrost,  to  be  2^  warmer  than 
the  air,  and  1®  warmer  than  the  grass*. 

In  a  calm  and  serene  night,  however,  when 
consequently  little  impediment  exists  to  the 
escape,  by  radiation,  of  the  earth's  heat  to  the 
heavens,  and  when  no  heat  can  be  radiated  by 
the  sun  to  the  place  o£  observation,  an  immense 
degree  of  cold  would  occur  on  the  ground,  if 
the  following  circumstances  did  not  combine 
to  lessen  it.  1.  The  incapacity  of  all  bodies  to 
prevent,  entirely,  the  passing  of  heat,  by  con- 
duction, from  the  earth  to  substances  placed 
upon  them.    2.  The  heat  radiated  to  these 

*  Another  fisust  of  the  same  kind^  which  occurred  at  the 
same  time>  is  that,  although  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
30^,  the  hoarfrost  on  trees  rapidly  decreased,  the  solid  matter 
of  the  trees  intercepting  radiant  heat>  which  had  penetrated 
through -the  fog  firom  the  sun>  and  converting  it  into  heat  of 
temperature. 
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substances  by  lateral  objects.  3.  The  heat  com- 
municated to  the  same  substances  by  the  air. 
4.  The  heat  which  is  evolved,  during  the  con- 
densation of  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmo- 
sphere into  dew. 

The  extent  of  the  effect  of  all  these  checks 
upon  the  production  of  cold,  by  the  nightly 
radiation  of  heat  from  bodies  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  , 
knowledge,  be  properly  estimated}  but  facts 
show  that,  notwithstanding  their  operation,  the 
cold  originating  in  this  source  must  be  often 
very  considerable. 

1.  Mr.  Wilson  once  observed  a  difference  of 
16^,  from  this  cause,  between  the  temperatures 
of  snow  and  of  air.  In  taking  the  latter  tem- 
perature, however,  he  employed  a  naked  ther- 
mometer, on  which  account,  in  consequence  of 
what  has  already  been  mentioned  by  me,  about 
2®  are^to  be  added  to  the  l6°  noted  by  him,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  real  difference  between  the 
heat  of  the  snow  and  the  air  at  that  time*. 

2.  If  Mr.  Wilson,  as  was  formerly  said,  had 

*  As  bright  metals^  when  suspended  in  the  air,  and  exposed 
to  a  clear  sky  on  a  calm  night,  beconie  colder  than  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  a  thermometer  covered  with  metalled 
paper,  and  placed  in  the  circumstances  which  have  been  jqst 
mentioned,  will  mark  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  the  air 
near  to  it.  But,  as  the  difference  must  be  small,  and  as  I 
know  of  no  way  to  estimate  it  accurately,  I  ha^'e  faith^rlo 
always  neglected  to  consider  it. 
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idid  a  thermometer  on  any  downy  substance  in 
contact  with  the  snow,  he  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  found  a  cold  indicated  by  it  at  least 
20°  greater  than  that  of  the  air,^  as  marked  by  a 
naked  instrument,  and  consequently  at  least  22® 
greater  than  the  real  codd  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

3.  Mr.  Wilson's  place  of  observation  was  not 
very  favourable  to  liie  occurrence  of  a  great 
cold,  from  radiation  of  heat  at  night,  it  being 
near  to  a  large  smoky  city,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  also,  as  appears  to  me  from  what  he 
says  of  it,  of  one  or  more  considerable  building^t 
and  in  a  climate  abounding  in  moisture. 

4.  None  of  Mr.  Wilson's  experiments,  in 
which  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  occurred, 
were  made  within  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset, 
during  which  time,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, the  most  considerable  differences  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  of  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  tiie  earth,  commonly  happen. 

If,  then,  such  experiments  should  be  made 
in  an  atmosphere  still  colder  than  that,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilson  made  his,  on  a  large  plain  remote 
from  any  city,  and  free 'from  objects  of  every 
kind,  that  are  elevated  above  the  ground,  and 
in  a  country  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  its 
-air,  all  which  circumstances  may  be  found  in 
Hussia  during  the  winter;  a  difference  of  at 
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least  30^  would  probably  appear,  on  some  still 
and  serene  night,  between  a  small  thermometer 
placed  with  its  bulb  naked  ^,  on  the  middle,  or 
leeward  side  of  a  stratum  of  a  downy  substance, 
occupying  a  space  upon  a  grass  field,  or  bed  of 
snow,  one  or  two  square  yards  in  extent,  and  a 
similar  thermometer  inclosed  in  a  case  of  gilt 
pi^er,  and  suspended  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above 
the  other.  Two  thermometers,  thus  placed, 
would,  I  think,  be  sometimes  found  even  in 
this  country  to  diSer  not  much  less  than  30^ 
I  have  myself  never  made  any  such  experiments 
with  a  downy  substance,  which  had  a  surface  of 
more  than  a  few  square  inches,  or  in  a  very  cold 
night,  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  calm, 
and  the  scene  of  observation  remote  from  large 
masses  of  building. 

But  even  a  cold  of  30^  appears  not  to  be  the 
greatest,  that  can  be  thought  to  occur,  from  the 
radiation  of  heat  to  the  heavens,  at  night,  by 
substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  For 
experiments  by  Mr.  Pictetf,  Mr.  Sixf,  and  I 
may  add  by  myself,  establish  that,  in  exception  to 
the  common  rule,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in 
clear  and  calm  nights  increases  with  the  distance 

*  The  effect  would,  perhaps,  be  a  little  increased,  by  coveT'^ 
ing  the  bulb  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  lamp-black, 
t  Essai  sur  le  Yen,  c.  x. 
^  Phil.  Trans.  i;84,  and  IJB^ 
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from  the  earth.  Agreeably  to  Mr.  Six's  ex- 
periments, the  atmosphere  at  the  height  of  22!o 
feet  is  often,  upon  such  nights,  10®  warmer  than 
what  it  is  7  feet  above  the  ground.  If,  there- 
fore, I  am  able  to  show,  as  I  expect  I  shall  be 
in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  that  the  air  at  the 
smaller  height  becomes  colder  than  that  of  the 
greater,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  surface  of  the  ^ 
earth,  previously  rendered  cold  by  radiating  its 
heat  to  the  heavens,  it  will  follow,  that  these 
10°  must  be  added  to  the  quantity  of  cold 
already  mentioned ;  and,  consequently,  that  a 
body  on  the  ground  may  become,  at  night,  at 
least  Aff  colder  than  the  air  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  it,  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat 
to  a  clear  sky. 

I  shall  add,  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  a*few 
words  upon  a  final  cause  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth  at  night,  and  upon  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  modify  its  action,  though 
fully  conscious  of  the  danger  of  error,  which  is 
always  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  works  of  our  Creator. 

The  Tieat  which  is  radiated  by  the  sun  to  the 
earth,  if  suffered  to  accumulate,  would  quickly 
destroy  the  present  constitution  of  our  globe*. 
This  evil  is  prevented  by  the  radiation  of  heat 

*  Count  Rumford  says ;  ^'  May  it  not  be  by  the  action  of 
these  [frigorific]  rays,  that  our  jdanet  is  cooled  continuaUy, 
and  enabled  to  preserve  the  same  mean  temperature  for  ages. 
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hy  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  during  the  night, 
when  it  receives  from  them  little  or  no  heat 
in  return.  But,  through  the  wise  economy  of 
means,  which  is  witnessed  in  all  the  operations 
of  Nature,  the  prevention  of  this  evil  is  made 
the  source  of  great  positive  good.  For  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  having  thus  become  colder 
than  the  neighbouring  air,  condenses  a  part  of 
the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  into  dew, 
the  utility  of  which  is  too  manifest  to  require 
my  speaking  of  it.'  I  may  remark,  however, 
that  this  fluid  appears  chiefly  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  on  herbage,  and  low  plants,  avoiding, 
in  great  measure,  rocks,  bare  earth  and  con- 
siderable masses  of  water*.    Its  production  too, 

aotwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  heat  that  are  ge- 
nerated at  its  surface,  by  the  continual  action  of  the  solar 
raysr'    Phil.  Trans.  1804,  p.  181. 

*  I  have  no  direct  observations  for  the  foundation  of  this 
assertion  concerning  considerable  masses  of  water.  But,  I 
hold  it,  notvdthstanding,  to  be  just ;  because,  as  soon  as  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  in  the  least  cooled  by  radiation,  the 
partides  composing  it  must  fall  downwards,  from  their  in- 
creased gravity,  and  be  replaced  by  others  that  are  warmer. 
The  whole  mass,  therefore,  can  never,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  be  sufficiently  cooled  to  condense  into  dew  any 
great  quantity  of  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  Be- 
sides ;  I  have  found,  that  even  a  small  mass  of  watef,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  Essay, 
sometimes  acquires  no  wei^t  from  the  reception  of  dew,  in 
the  space  of  a  whole  ii%ht  fKvowable  to  the  fioraiatkHi  of 
thatiuid. 
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by  another  wise  arrangement,  tends  to  prevent 
the  injury,  that  might  arise  from  its  own  cause; 
since  the  precipitation  of  water,  upon  the  tender 
parts  of  plants,  must  lessen  the  cold  in  them, 
which  occasions  it.     I  shall  observe  in  the  Imt 
place,  that  the  appearance  of  dew  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  part  of  the  night,  but  occurs  during 
its  whole  course,  from  means  the  most  simple 
and  efficacious.     For  after  one  part  of  the  air 
has  deposited  its  moisture,  on  the  colder  surface 
of  the  earth,  it  is  removed,  in  consequence  of 
^that  agitation  in  the  atmosphere  which  exists 
during  its  stillest  states,  and  gives  place  to  an- 
other having  its  quantity  of  water  undiminished ; 
and,  again,  as  the  night  proceeds,  a  portion  of 
air,  which  had  before  deposited  all  the  moisture, 
which  circumstances  at  that  time  permitted,  is 
rendered  fit,  by  the  general  increase  of  the  cold 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  give  out  a  fresh  parcel^ 
when  it  comes  anew  into   contact  with  the 
ground. 

I.  The  firet  fact,  which  I  shall  here  attempt 
to  explain,  is  the  prevention,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  cold,  from  radiation,  in  substances 
on  the  ground,  by  the  interposition  of  any  solid 
bodj  between  them  and  the  sky.  This  evi- 
dently appears  to  arise  in  the  following  manner* 
The  lower  body  radiates  its  heat  upwards,  as  if 
no  other  intervened  between  it  and  the  sky ; 
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but  the  loss,  which  it  hence  suffers,  is  more  or 
less  compensated  by  what  is  radiated  to  it,  from 
the  body  above,  the  under-surface  of  which 
possesses  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
ssune  temperature  as  the  air.  In  this  way  there* 
fore,  is  to  be  accounted  for  the  warmth  of  the 
substances,  which  were  sheltered  from  the  sky 
by  the  raised  board,  the  pasteboard  roof,  and 
the  hollow  cylinders  of  earlii  and  pasteboard* 
In  these  examples,  the  interposed  substances 
<^nnot  be  supposed  to  have  remitted  more  heat 
than  they  received.  But  in  situations  where 
large  masses  of  bare  solid  matter  exist,  which 
are  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  from  the  heat 
of  the  preceding  day  or  other  causes,  a  greater 
heat  will  be  received  by  the  exposed  body,  than 
what  is  radiated  by  itself.  For  example,  it 
seems  certain  to  me,  that  the  houses,  surround* 
ing  Lincoln's^Inn  Fiel^,  had  an  influence  upon 
my  thermometers,  during  my  experiments  there 
at  night,  beyond  what  arose  from  their  merely 
returning  a  quantity  of  heat,  equivalent  to  that, 
which  they  received  from  the  surface  of  the 
garden.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  requi- 
site, that  a  body  should  be  itself  exposed  to  the 
sky  on  a  clear  and  calm  night,  in  order  to  be- 
come colder  than  the  atmosphere }  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  another  body,  so  situated,  is 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  slight  degree 
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of  this  effect.  Thus,  I,  have  always  found  wool 
attached  to  the  ijnderside  of  my  raised  board, 
on  such  a  night,  to  be  a  little  colder  than  the 
air  J  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  fact,  that  the  wool  in  this  situation 
was,  in  some  degree,  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  grass,  which  had  become  considerably  colder 
than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  its  heat  to 
the  sky. 

II.  No  direct  experiments  can  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  manner,  in  which  clouds  prevent, 
or* occasion  to  be  small,  the  ^pearance  of  a 
cold  at  night,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere;  but  it 
may,  I  think,  be  firmly  concluded,  from  what 
has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article,  that  they 
produce  this  effect,  almost  entirely,  by  radiating 
heat  to  the  earth,  in  return  for  that  which  they 
intercept  in  its  progress  from  the  earth  towards 
the  heavens.  For  although,  upon  the  sky  be- 
coming suddenly  cloudy  during  a  calm  night, 
a  naked  thermometer,  suspended  in  the  air, 
commonly  rises  2  or  3  degrees,  little  of  this  rise 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
condensation  of  watery  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  * ;  since, 
in  consequence  of  the  ceasing  of  that  part  of 
the  cold  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  which 

*  Edin.  Phil.  Trans.  I.  157- 
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was  owing  to  its  own  radiation  to  a  clear  sky, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  may  seem 
to  increase  2"^,  or  more,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  received  no  real  addition.  Besides;  the 
heat  which  is  extricated  by  the  condensation  of 
vapour,  during  the  formation  of  a  cloud,  muirt 
soon  be  dissipated ;  whereas  the  elBFect  of  greatly 
lessening,  or  preventing  altogether,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  superior  cold  on  the  earth  to  that 
of  the  air,  will  be  produced  by  a  cloudy  sky, 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  night. 

Dense  clouds,  near  the  earth,  must  possess 
the  same  heat  as  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  will 
therefore  send  to  the  earth,  as  much,  or  nearly 
as  much  heat  as  they  receive  from  it  by  radia- 
tion. But  similarly  dense  clouds,  if  very  hi^, 
though  they  equally  intercept  the  communica- 
tion of  the  earth  with  the  sky,  yet  being,  from 
their  elevated  situation,  colder  than  the  earth, 
will  radiate  to  it  less  heat  than  they  receive  from 
it,  and  may,  consequently,  admit  of  bodies  on 
its  surface  becoming  several  degrees  colder  than 
the  air.  In  the  first  part  of  this  Essay,  an  ex- 
ample was  given  of  a  body  on  the  ground  be- 
coming at  night  5°  colder  than  the  air,  though 
the  whole  sky  was  thickly  covered  with  high 
clouds  *. 

*  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  in  his  work  on  Radiant  Heat^ 
p.  382,  has  already  in  this  way,  conjecturally,  accounted  for 
the  effect  of  clouds,  in  duninishing,  at  nighty  the  cold  of  the 
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Islands,  and  parts  of  continents  close  to  the 
sea,  being,  by  their  situation,  subject  to  a  cloudy 
sky,  will,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  heat  lost 
by  them  through  radiation  to  the  heavens  at 
night,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  commonly 
assigned,  be  less  cold  in  winter,  than  countries 
considerably  distant  from  any  ocean. 

III.  Fogs,  like  clouds,  will  arrest  heat,  which 
is  radiated  upwards  by  the  earth,  and,  if  they 
be  very  dense,  and  of  considerable  perpendi- 
cular extent,  may  remit  to  it  as  much  as  they 
receive.     Accordingly,  Mn  Wilson  found  no 

atmosphere,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  3  but  he  seems 
not  to  have  known,  that  their  effect  on  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  is  much  greater  than  that  which  they  produce  upon 
the  air.  My  explanation  of  this  influence  of  clouds,  on  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  during  the  night,  is 
a  direct  consequence  from  the  facts,  which  I  had  observed 
respecting  the  prevention  of  cold  on  the  ground  from  radia- 
tion, by  the  interposition  of  solid  bodies  between  it  and  the 
heavens,  and  occurred  to  rae  in  1812.  Mr.  Prevost's  work, 
indeed,  was  published  in  18  9 ;  but  I  did  not  see  it  ^ore 
the  summer  of  1813  3  when  it  was  lent  to  me  by  his  relation 
Dr.  Marcet  of  London,  who  at  the  same  time  said,  that  he 
believed  there  was  no  other  copy  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cept one,  which  had  been  sent  by  himself  to  Edinburgh. 

Note  to  second  edition.']  I  did  not  know,  until  after  the 
Qrst  edition  t>f  this  Essay  was  printed,  that  Mr.  Prevost  had 
published  his  opinion  on  the  effect  of  clouds  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  cold  at  night  in  the  atmosphere,  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  early  as  1792,  in  a  work  entitled 
^  Recherches  snr  la  Chaleur.' 
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difference  at  night,  in  very  foggy  weather,  be- 
tween the  temperature  of -the  surface  of  snow, 
and  that  of  the  air.  Several  observations  by 
myself  tend  to  confirm  that  of  Mr.  Wilson*  An 
instance,  however,  as  was  formerly  said,  oc- 
curred to  me  of  a  difference  at  night  of  9® 
between  the  temperatures  of  grass  crusted  over 
with  hoarfrost,  and  of  air,  during  a  very  dense 
fog.  A  fact,  remarked  by  Mr.  Leslie,  respect- 
ing fogs,  serves  to  explain  this  apparent  ano- 
maly. For  it  was  found  by  that  philosopher*, 
from  experiments  made  with  his  photometer, 
that  in  mists  and  low  fogs  the  diminution  of  the 
sun*s  heat  is  small,  when  compared  with  what 
occurs,  when  the  sky  is  obscured  by  a  dense 
body  of  clouds;  and  it  will,  I  presume,  be 
readily  granted,  that  the  same  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  allows  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
pass  copiously,  will  also  give  a  ready  transit  to 
beat  radiated  by  the  earth.  Now  there  are 
several  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  fog,  dur- 
ing which  grass  was  9°  colder  than  the  air,  did 
not  ascend  far  above  the  ground.  1.  The  baro- 
meter had  been  falling  for  some  days  before, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that 
great  fogs  seldom  occur,  except  it  be  high. 
2.  On  the  day  preceding  the  observation,  the 

*  On  Heat  and  Moisture^  p.  57* 
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air,  after  having  been  extremely  foggy  for 
nearly  a  week,  had  become  clear  enough  to 
aUow.the  sun's  being  distinctly  seen  during  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon,  though  there  was  still 
a  sufficient  obscurity  in  the  lowermost  parts  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  obstruct  considerably  the 
view  of  objects  on  the  ground  and  very  near  to 
it.  3.  On  the  day  following  the  observation^ 
the  fog  was  again  much  less^  on  the  next  it 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  snow.  It 
is  to  be  mentioned  likewise,  that  on  the  evMti- 
ing  in  question  the  state  of  the  grass,  which 
was  <  the  subject  of  experiment,  was  unusually 
favourable  to  the  production  of  cold  j  since, 
contrary  to  general  experience,  it  was  as  cold 
as  swandown.  If,  then,  the  latter  substance, 
froni  the  much  greater  regularity  of  the  ap# 
pearances  exhibited  by  it,  be  taken  as  the 
Standard,  by  which  the  occurrences  of  different 
nights  are  to  be  compared  together,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  fog  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
though  it  did  not  prevent,  must  have  lessened, 
the  production  of  cold  from  radiation.  Fch*, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  there  was  little 
fog,  the  atpiosphere  being  equally  still  on  both, 
the  difference  between  swandown  and  the  air 
wad  12^;  and  on  another,  a  fortnight  after,  the 
difference  at  the  same  place  of  observation,  be« 
tween  thermometers  in  the  same  situations,  was 
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14^^  the  air  being  now  free  from  fog.  If  the 
atmosphere  bad  been  as  still  on  this,  as  on  the 
former  evenings,  a  greater  difference  would 
doubtless  have  been  seen.  I  contlude,  there- 
fi^re,  that  fogs  do  not  in  any  instance  furnish  a 
real  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  wbat-^ 
«ver  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  capable  of  stop 
ping  or  impeding  the  passage  of  radiant  heat, 
will  prevent  or  lessen  the  appearance  at  night 
cf  a  cold  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  greater 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  air. 

It  fdlows  also,  from  what  has  been  siud  in 
this  article,  that  the  water  deposited  irpon  the 
earth,  during  a  fog  at  night,  may  sometimes 
be  derived  from  tyo  different  sources,  one  of 
which  is  a  precipitatioft  of  moisture  from  a  con** 
ftderable  part  of  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence 
of  its.  general  cold;^  the  other,  a  regl  formation 
of  dewy  from  the  condensation,  by  mesms  of  the 
wperficial  cold  of  the  ground,  of  the  moisture 
pf  that  portion  of  the  air,  which  comes  in  con* 
tact  with  it  In  such  a  state  of^  things,  all 
Ixpdies  win  become  moist,  but  those  especially^ 
which  most  readily  attract  dew  in  clear  weather^. 
I  have  bad  no  opportunity,  however,  of  try^ 

*  Tfae  moisture  oheenrtA  at  night  bjr  Musseheiibroek  in 
;    H«lla^d,aadca]kdbyliimdew>i4^)e^U«tometohavebc^ 
of  this  kind.    See  this  Essay^  p.  1  V« 
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this  condiision  by  the  test  of  observation,  since 
it  occurred  to  me. 

IV,  When  bodies  become  cold  from  radia- 
tion, the  degree  of  eflPect  observed  must  de- 
pend, riot  only  on  their  radiating  |)ower,,  but  in 
part  also  on  the  greater  or  less  ease,  with  which 
they  can  derive  heat,  by  conduction,  from 
warmer  substances  in  contact  with  them.  Tliiks 
grass,  on  a  cjear  and  still  night,  was  OMistantly 
colder,  sometimes  very  much  colder,  than  the 
gravel  walk,  though  a  small  quantity  of  sand, 
placed  upon  grass,  was  always  nearly  as  cold  as 
this  sulistance.  In  this  -  case,  the  diflference  in 
temperature,  between  the  gravel  walk  and  sand^ 
evidently  depended  on  the  different  quantitits 
of  heat,  which  they  received  from  the  parts 
beneath.  A  like  reason  is  to  be  given  for, dew 
appearing  in  greater  quantity  on  shavings  of 
wood,  than  on  the  same  substance  in  a  more 
dense  and  compact  form ;  and  for  filamentous 
arid  downy  substances  becoming  colder  than  all 
others,  even  than  lampblack,  which  is  placed 
by  Mr. .Leslie,  at  the  head  of  the  best  solid 
radiators  of  heat.  For  the  lampblack  expc^ed 
by  me,  being  about  2  lines  in  depth,  possessed, 
in  consequence,  a  fund  of  internal  heat,  which 
would  mwe  reacHly  pass  to  its  cold  surface, 
than  the  heat  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  downy 
substances  would  to  their  upper  surface. 
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This  subject  is  illustrated  hj  tiie  foUowiii^ 
experiment.  On  a  dewy  evening,  I  depressed 
into  soil  garden  mould  a  drinking  glassy  having 
a  thick  flat  bottom,  until  its  brim  was  upon  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  placed  a  similar  vessel,  with  its 
cavity  also  towards  the  shy,  on  the  surface  of 
the  mould*  In  the  morning,  the  inside  of  the 
depressed  glass  was  entirely  dry,  while  that 
^  the  other  was  dewed.  I  then  applied  the 
bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  to  the  inside  of 
the  bottom  of  each  vessel,  on  which  I  found  d» 
heat  of  that  part  of  the  depressed  one  to  be  56^, 
hvSk  of  the  same  part  of  that  which  stood  on 
th6  mould  only  49^^  At  this  time  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  air  was  iS^  The  cause,  thert^ 
fore,  wa»  evident,  both  of  the  wetness  of  the 
first  vessel,  and  of  the  dryness  of  the  second.  - 

From  this  source  also  is  to  be  derived  the 
reason,  why  the  prominent  parts  of  various 
bodies  were  observed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  be 
crusted  with  hoarfrost,  while  their  more  re-^ 
tired  and  massy  parts  were  free  from  it  *. 

V.  Bodies,  exposed  in  a  clear  night  to  the 
i^,  must  radiate  as  much  heat  to  it  during  the 
prevalence  of  wind,  as  they  would  do  if  the  air 
were  altc^ether  still.    But  in  the  former  case; 

*  Paper  in  Phfl.  Trans.  l^Sa 
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little  Of  no  cold  will  be  observed  upon  theim 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  frequent 
a^lication  of  warm  air  mus^  quickly  returp  a 
heat  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  which  they  bad 
lost  by  radiation.  A  flight  agitation  of  the  air 
m  sufficient  to  produce  some  efifect  of  this 
kind ;  though,  as  has  already  been  said,  sih^ 
an  agitation,  when  the  air  is  very  pregnant  with 
Moisture,  will  render  greater  the  quantity  oC 
dew,  one  requisite  for  a  considerable  produc* 
tion  of  this  fluid  being  more  increased  by  it, 
than  ancrtJier  is  diminished. 

VL  A  small  body,  as  a  thermometer,  sus« 
pended  in  the  air,  will  even  in  the  calmest  night 
exhibit  but  little  cold  from  radiation,  since  it  ii 
continually  exposed  to  the  application  of  fjcesb 
parcels  of  warmer  air,  both  from  the  progrei^ 
sive  motion  of  this  fluid,  and  from  the  down* 
ward  motion  produced  in  it  by  the  superior 
gravity  of  such  portions,  as  have  been  cooled 
by  contact  with  the  suspended  body.  On.  the 
other  hand,  a  thermometer  upon  a  bpard,  raised 
above  the  earth  and  possessing  a  surface  of 
several  square  yards,  will  have  its  cold  from 
radiation  much  less  diminished  than  the  former^ 
as  it  is  exposed  to  no  loss  from  a  dow4w.ard 
motion  of  the  air,  and  as  the  air,  which  ap^ 
proaches  it  horizontally,  must,  almost  always* 
liave  had  its  temperature  previously  lowered. 
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by  passing  over  another  part  of  the  board.  The 
reason  then  of  the  lee  side  of  the  raised  board 
being  often  colder  than  the  windward  is  ob* 
vious. 

VI L  There  is  a  remark  by  Theophrastus  *, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  other  writers,  that 
the  hurtful  effects  of  cold  occur  chiefly  in  hollow 
places.     If  this  be  restricted  to  what  happens 
on  serene  and  calm  nights,  and  it  does  not,  I 
believe,  hold  true  in  any  other  circumstances, 
two  reasons  from  different  sources  are  to  be 
assigned  for  it.     The  first  is,  that  the  air  benig 
stiUer  in  such  a  situation,  than  in  any  other,  the 
cold,  from  radiation,  in  the  bodies  which  it 
contains,  will  be  less  diminished  by  renewed 
applications  of  warmer  air ;  the  second,  thai 
from  the  longer  continuance  of  the  same  air  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  in  depressed  places 
than  in  others,  less  dew  will  be  deposited,  and 
therefore  less  heat  extricated  during  its  forma- 
tion.    It  will  be  seen  in  the  last  part  of  this 
Essay,  that,  in  the  East  Indies-,  depressions  in 
the  earth  are  artificially  made,  for  the  purpose 
6f  increasing  the  cold,  which  appears  in  serene 
nights.     On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  if  the  depressed  or  hollow  places 
be  deep,  in  proportion  to  their  horizontal  ex- 
tent, a  contrary  effect  must  follow  i  as  a  ca^e 
♦Lib.  V.  c  xvi.  .  ^  ^ 
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uriU  occur  more  or  less  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  some  experimcBts  formerly  related 
fay  me,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  grass  was 
surrounded  by  a  hollow  cylinder- 

VJII.  An  observation  closely  connected  with 
ikhe  f>recading,  namely  tbat>  in  clear  and  still 
mf^ts^  frosts  are  less  severe  upon  hills,  than  in 
neighbouring  plains  ^^  has  excited  more  atten* 
tion,  chiefly  from  its  contradicting  what  is  com? 
HMnly  regarded  an  established  fact»  that  the 
cold  of  the  atmosphere  always  increases  with 
the  distance  from  the  earth.  This  inferior  cold 
of  bills  is  evidently  a  circumstance  of  the  same 
kind,  with  that  ascertained 'by  Mr.  Pictet  and 
Mr*  Six»  respecting  the  increasing  warmth,  in 
fihw  ^nd  calm  nights  at  all  seasons  of  the  year^ 
of  the  difl^ent  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  in  pro* 
piMTtion  as  these  are  more  elevated  above  the 
earth.  As  the  greater  cold  of  the  lower  air  is 
th^Jess  complicated  fact,  I  shall  attempt  to  ex^ 
plain  it  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Pictet,  indeed^ 
furnishes  an  explanation  himself,  by  ascribing  it 
to  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  ground. 
But  to  show  that  this  is  not  just,  it  need  only 
be  mentioned,  that  the  appearance  never  occurs 
in  any  considerable  degree,  except  upon  such 

*  Theophrastus  also  remarks,  that  it  freezes  less  on  hills 
than  on  plaim,  but  without  mentioning,  that  this  happen? 
only  on  i^lm  and  serene  nights.    Lib.  ▼•  c«  xx. 
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mgkts  te  are  attended  widi  some  dew^  BXid  that 
its  great  d^^ees  are  commonly  attended  with  a 
copious  formation  of  that  fluid ;  since  it  comiot 
be  thought,  that  the  same  stratum  of  air  mil 
d^osit  moisture  on  the  ground,  from  an  in- 
sufficiency of  heat,  at  the  v,ery  time  it  is  re- 
ceiving moisture  from  the  ground,  in  the  state 
of  pellucid  vapour,  as  this  presupposes,  that  it 
is  not  yet  replete  with  water. 

Our  atmosphere  has  been  very  generally  re- 
girded,  as  incapable  of  being  heated  directly 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  principally  because  these 
give  no  heat  to  any  particular  porticm  of  it,  in 
which  they  are  brought  to  a  focua.  I  do  not 
know,  whether  this  experiment  Was  ever  made 
with  all  the  accuracy  ojf  which  it  is  susci^ptible  j 
but,  granting  that  it  has  been  thus  made,  my. 
opinion  is,  notwithstanding,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  it.  For  as  air,  if  heated  at  all 
by  concentrated  sunbeams,  must  be  heated  by 
them  in  a  very  slight  degree,  during  the  time 
thg^  their  focus  may  be  looked  upon  as  sta^ 
tionary,  otherwise  the  preseiit  question  wotdd 
not  have  arisen,  it  is  necessary  for  conducting 
the  experiment  properly,  that,  during  the  whde 
of  it,  the  same  individual  small  portion  of  air 
shall  constantly  receive  that  focus;  but  this, 
for  various  manifest  reasons,  cannot  possibly 
happen.     Viewing,  therefore^   the   argument 
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founded  upon  this  experiment  as  witfaont  ibrce^ 
i  aimll  now  offer  several  considerations,  whick 
seem  to  prove,  that  air  is  actually  heated  by  the 
sunbeams,  which  enter  it. 

1.  Air  both  reflects  and  refracts  light,  and  all 
other  bodies,  as  far  as  I  know,  acquire  heat, 
while  they  act  thus  on  the  light  of  the  sun. 

2.  Air  suffocates  or  absorbs  the  sun's  Ughtr 
which  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  do,  without  in* 
oceasing  in  temperature. 

3.  If  air,  considered  as  an  uniform  fltdd, 
were  even  incapable  of  gaining  heat  directly 
from  the  sun's  rays,  heat  would  be  communi- 
cated by  them  to  it,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  innumerable  particles  of  solid  matter, 
which  the  trivial  experiment  of  receiving  a  sun- 
beam into  a  daiicened  room  shows  to  be  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  Should  it  be  said,  that  this 
appearance  may  occur  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  earth,  from  the  accidental  admix- 
ture  of  solid  matter  raised  from  its  sur&ce  by 
winds,  or  in  any.  other  way,  the  answer  is,  that, 
as  my  inquiry  is  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  it  matters 
not  how  this  originates.  Nothing  more  can  be 
demanded,  than  that  it  should  always  be  found, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case ;  since,  if  I  can 
trust  my  memory  with  respect  to  what  took 
place  many  years  ago,  I  should  say,  tha4;  such 
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pEurticles  are  ta  be  seen»  bj  means  of  the  son's 
Ught,  in  the  air  over  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  These  particles  then  must  receive  heat 
from  the  sunbeams,  which  impinge  upon  them, 
«id  this  they  will  communicate  to  the  con- 
tiguous  pellucid  air.    : 

4.  Unless  it  be  admitted,  that  the  atmosphere 
is  capable  of  intercepting  part  of  the  heal^ 
whidi  is  radiated  into  it  by  the  sun,  and  of 
converting  this  into  heat  of  temperature,  I  deem 
it  impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  reason,  for  the 
great  warmth  which  exists,  after  a  long  calm^ 
in  air  incumbent  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  ob 
more  from  any  considerable  body  of  land.  It 
oamiot  be  derived  from  the  neighbouring  water, 
ainee  this  is  colder  than  the  lower  atmosphere  ; 
and  no  one  will  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  heat, 
which  the  air  had  acquired  fi:om  the  last  con-^ 
tinent  it  had  pasised  over,  many  days  before* 
But,  if  even  this  were  supposed,  another  dif^ 
fbulty  would  remain  to  be  removed,  which  is; 
that,  during  the  whole  of  the  calm,  the  air  is 
cooled  every  night,  and  again  becomes  warm 
in  the  day  *. 

*  One  reason  is  hence  apparent  for  the  great  coldness  of 
the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  since  the  air  in  them 
must  be  less  fit^  than  that  of  the  lower  strata^  to  arrest  heiil 
whidi  is  radiat^l  into  it. 
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Should  what  has  been  said  be  thought  suf- 
ficient to  establish,  that  the  air  arrests  part  of 
the  sun's  heat,  which  is  radiated  into  it  bound 
up  with  light,  two  consequences  must  also  be 
allowed.  The  first  is,  that  air  will  exert  a^ 
greater  power  of  the  same  kind  upon  heat  ra-' 
diated  into  it  without  light,  since  the  sun's  heat 
passes  instantaneously  through  many  bodies^- 
which  refuse  a  similar  way  to  heat  radiated  by; 
terrestrial  substances;  the  other,  that  air  must 
be  as  capable  of  becoming  cold  by  radiating  its 
own  heat*,  as  of  becoming  warm  from  heat 
radiated  into  it,  as  these  two  properties  are  uni- 
formly observed  to  exist  together,  and  to  b^ 
proportional  to  each  other.  The  truth  of  tb0 
fetter  conclusion  may  also  be  inferred  from  this 
fact,  that  in  still  and  calm  weather  the  heat  of 
the  air,^  a  few  feet  above  the  earth,  will  some- 
times decrease,  even  in  this  country,  18  or  20 
degrees  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  though  no 
change  of  wind  has  in  the  meantimie  occurred  < 
for  the  inconsiderable  conducting  power,  which 
air  is  now  known  to  possess,  will  permit  only 
a  small  part  of  this  diminution  to  arise  from 
heat  passing,  by  means  of  that  power,  from  the 

*  Mr.  Prevost  says :  "  On  peut  supposer  que  les  molecules 
de  f  ak  rajODBenU".    Du  Calorique  Rayonuant,  p*  24* 
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atmosphere  to  the  colder  earth.  Mr.  Leslie  *,  in- 
deedy  ascribes  this  eWdct  to  the  descent  of  cold 
air  from  the  higher  I'egions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  if  this  were  just,  a  less  cold  ought  to  be 
found,  on  a  clear  and  still  night,  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  strata,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  uniform  results  of  numerous  experimraits 
by  Mr,  Pictet  and-  Mr.  Six.  Winds  too,  which 
produce  such  a  mixture,  always  lessen  the  noc« 
temal  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  atmosphere. 

Having  thus  shown,  that  air  is  capable,  both 
of  absorbing  heat,  which  is  radiated  into  it,  and 
of  radiating  heat,  which  had  before  formed  a 
part  of  its  temperature,  I  proceed  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  observed  by  Mr.  Pictet  and 
Mr.  Six. 

This  phenomenon  occurs  on  those  ni^ts 
only,  which  permit  bodies,  on  the  surface  o£ 
the  earth,  to  become  cold  by  radiating  their 
heat  to  the  heavens.  On  other  nights,  when 
^'bodies,  thus  situated,  were  not  colder  than  the 
air,  I  have  observed  the  atmosphere,  within  the 
limits  of  9  feet  from  the  ground,  the  boundary 
of  my  own  experiments,  to  decrease  a  little  in 

^  On  Heat  and  Moisture,  p.  11^  and  132. 
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temperature,  as  ihe  distance  from  the  earth 
increased.  Mr.  Six  likewise  found,  that,  on 
cloudy  nights,  the  air  was  sometimies  colder 
S20  fSeet  above  the  ground,  than  at  the  distance 
of  9  feet  from  it.  When,  therefore,  the  eartk 
has  become  colder,  from  radiation,  than  the 
neighbouring  air,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
having,  by  reason  of  its  small  radiating  power, 
emitted  a  less  proportion  of  its  heat  to  tl^ 
heavens,  the  warmer  air  must  radiate  a  part  of 
its  heat  to  the  earth,  without  receiving  a  fidl 
compensation,  and  will  therefore  become  colder, 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  propon* 
tion  too  as  the  air  is  nearer  to  the  earth,  must 
the  cold  of  the  former  from  this  cause  be  the 
greater.  My  own  conception  of  this  matter  is 
fitcflitated*,  by  contemplating  the  occurrence 
of  an  opposite  efiFect,  when  the  earth  is  warmer 
than  the  air.  Let  it  be  supposed  then,  that 
while  the  earth,  in  this  state,  radiates  upwards 
a  quantity  of  heat,  a  foot  in  depth  of  the  in- 
cumbent air  is  capable  of  stopping  a  1000th  of 
what  it  hence  receives,  and  of  converting  it 
into  heat  of  temperature.  The  consequence 
must  be  that  the  next  foot,  from  receiving  only 
999  parts  of  what  had  been  emitted  by  the 
Earthy  will  not  be  so  much  heated  as  the  first 

*  The  same  focility  is  afforded  by  considering  cold  as  a 
body. 
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foot,  though  it  should  absorb  the  s^me  pno- 
^fHMTtional  quantity  of  what  enters  it.     In  this 
way,  every  successive  foot  will  acquire  a  less 
^quantity  of  heat  than  liie  preceding,    and  a 
state  of  the  atmosphere  be  produced,  like  to 
that  which  is  actually  observed  in  a  calm  and 
sunny  day.     In  the  day,  however,  the  pheno- 
mena, from  the  heating  of  air  by  rays  from  the 
«arth,  are  somewhat  confused  by  the  warmed 
portions  rising  upwards,  and  mixing  with  what 
is  colder;  whereas,  at  night,  the  air^  which  has 
beeot  cooled  by  radiatihg  heat  to  the  earth,  is 
j^ndered,  by  an  increase  of  gravity,  the  more 
At  to  retain  its  low  position.    I  have  hei^e,  for 
"the  sake  of  simplifying  the  argument,  taken  no 
notice  of  the  cooling  of  any  considerable  mass 
lof  the  air,  in  consequenjce  of  the  actual  contact 
of  its  lowermost  stratum  with  the  earth,  or  by 
the  conduction  of  the  temperature  of  onepoi:* 
tion  of  it  to  another.     But,  in  a  calm  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  these  effects  must  be  incon- 
siderable, though  it  appears  to  me  impossible, 
in  ;the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  de^ 
termine  them  with  any  precision.  ,  c 

According  to  the  view,  which  has  been  given 
by  me  of  this  subject,  the  heat  of  the  air,  in  a 
clear  and  calm  night,  ought  to  increase,  within 
the  limits  of  the  phenomenon,  in  some  de- 
creasing geometrical  ratio,  as  the  atmosphere 
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aseeads;  and  this  conclusion  is  so  &r  con- 
iirined,  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Pictet  and 
Mn  Six  taken  together,  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  found  to  be  greater  in  a  given 
4ipace  very  near  to  the  earth,  than  in  an  ^tial 
:iq>ace  more  remote  from  it. 

To,  return  to.  the  immediate  object  of  this 
artide,  the  fact  is  certain,  whatever  may,  be 
thought  of  my  explanation  of  it,  that,  in  every 
xiear  and  still  night,  the  air  near  to  the  earth  is 
colder  than  that  which  is  more  distant  from  iU 
to  the  height  at  least  of  220  feet,  this  being  the 
greatest  to  which  Mr,  Six's  experiments  rdaie. 
Jf  then  a  hill  be  supposed  to  rise  from  a  plain, 
to  the  height  of  220  feet,  having  upon  its 
summit  a  small  flat  surface  covered  with  grass ; 
and  if  the  atmosphere,  during  a  calm  and  serene 
night,  be  admitted  to  be  10^  waimer  there,  than 
it  is  near  the  surface  of  the  low  ground,  which 
ia  a  less  difference,  according  to  the  observa^ 
tions  of  Mr.  Six^  than  what  sometimes  occurs 
ia  such  circumstances,  it  is  manifest,  that, 
should  both  the  grass  upon  the  hill,  and  that 
upon  the  plain,  acquire  a  cold  of  10°  by  radia^ 
tion»  the  former  will,  notwithstanding,  be  10"^ 
warmer  than  the  latter. 

But  the  equality  here  supposed  to  be  in  the 
cold  acquired  by  grass,  in  two  such  situations. 
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can  sddom  exist.  For,  according  to  an  ob- 
servation made  by  Aristotle  ♦,  and  since  fre- 
cpiently  repeated^  the  air  of  high  places  is  mtich 
more  agitated,  than  that  upon  low  ground. 
Hie  frequent  renewal,  therefore,  from  this 
cause,  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  grass  qn 
the  hill,  will  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
much  colder  than  the  general  mass  of  the  atmo- 
spiiere,  at  the  same  height.  Consequently,  any 
diminution  in  this  way  of  the  lO"*  of  cold,  for^ 
n^erly  supposed  to  occur  there  from  radiation, 
must  be  added  to  the  difference  of  temperature 
in  the  grass  in  the  two  situations. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  refers  only  to 
liie  occurrences  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill. 
With  respfect  to  its  sides,  these  can  be  only  a 
little  colder  than  the  atmosphere  upon  a  lev6l 
with  them,  even  in  its  calmest  state.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  full  aspect 
of  the  sky;  and,  in  the  second,  the  air,  which 
is  cooled  by  contact  with  them,  will,  from  itfe 
increased  gravity,  slide  down  their  declivity, 
and  thus  make  room  for  the  application  of  new 
and  warm  parcels  to  the  same  surfiice.  The 
motion  too,  thus  excited  in  tbe  air,  near  to  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  must  occasion  a  motion  in  that 

*  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  x. 
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Opon  the  summit,  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  last-mentioned  observation  of 
Aristotle,  as  far  as  relates  to  what  happens  in  a 
dear  night. 

The  height  of  the  hill,  in  this  example,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  small,  to  make  it  aoc<H!d 
with  that  of  the  stations,  whose  temperatures 
were  compared  by  Mr.  Six  with  the  hrat  of  the 
air  near  the  ground.  But  observations  of  the 
same  kind  will  apply  to  hills  of  much  greater 
devation.  For  granting,  first,  that  the  air  at 
the  height  of  220  feet  is  never  more  than  10^ 
colder,  than  that  near  to  the  earth,  which  is  not 
probable,  and  is  indeed  contradicted  by  some 
of  Mr.  Six's  observations ;  and  again,  that  the 
increase  of  the  air's  heat,  in  a  calm  and  serene 
night,  ceases  precisely  at  the  greatest  height, 
to  which  Mr.  Six  carried  his  observations,  which 
is  also  improbable ;  still  a  reduction,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  10°,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  near 
to  the  earth,  will  render  the  cold  of  this  low 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  portion,  which  is  not  more  than  3500 
or  3000  feet  above  the  former,  if  the  estimate 
h6  just,  which  makes  a  declension  in  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  of  1°  for  every  S50,  or  300 
feet  of  its  height,  when  no  counteracting  cause 
exists. 

The  remarks,   however,  which   have   been 
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oSsred  on  the  greater  warmth  of  hiUs  at  night, 
in  a  certain  state  of  weather,  are. strictly  ap* 
pUcable  to  those  only^  whidi  are  insulated,  and 
of  inconsiderable  lateral  extent  i  and  it  is  upon 
such  chiefly,  if  hot  solely,  tliat  this  phenomenon 
has  been  observed.  The  superiority  of  the  cold 
of  a  low  plain,  from  radiation,  over  that  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  hilly  ground,  will,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  hss*,  and  no  superiority  of  this  kind 
will  probably  exist  in  the  former  situation,  when 
the  high  ground  is  not  only  extensive,  but  flat 
on  the  top,  forming  what  is  called  a  table-land ; 
unless  indeed,  which  seems  to  be  actually  the 
Qase,  the  air  of  such  an  elevated  country  should 
be  commonly  more  agitated,  than  that  of  lower 
places  iequally  level. 

An  explanation '.  may  be  now  easily  given  of 
an  observation  by  Mr.  Je£ferson  of  Virginia  ♦, 
which,  however,  had  also  been  made  by  Ari- 
stotle t,  and  Plutarch  {,  that  dew  is  mudi  less 
copious  on  liills,  than  it  is  upon  plains.  For 
allowing,  at  first,  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
be  in  both  situations  equally  colder  than  the  air 
which  is  near  to  it  j  still,  as  the  production  of 
dew  mast  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  de- 
pression of  the  temperature  of  the  air  which 

*  Notes  on  Vii^nia,  p.  133.         f  Meteor.  Lib.  1.  c.  x. 
X  Dc  Prinip  Fngii}o. 
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furnishes  it,  below  what  its  heat  had  been  ip 
the  preceding  day,  and  as  one  part  of  this  de- 
preiBsion,  the  general  cooling  of  the  atmosphere^ 
is  much'  more  considerable  on  the  plain  than  on: 
the  hill,  moisture  must  necessarily  be  deposited 
more  copiously  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
place.  If  the  greater  agitation  pf  the  atmo-. 
sphere,  and  the  less  quantity  of  moisture,  during 
clear  weather,  in  its  higher  region  than  in  the. 
lower,  be  added,  it  may  readily  be  inferred, 
that  dew  shall  sometimes  be  altogether  wanting 
on  a  hill,  though  abundant  on  a  plain  at  its 
foot,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  actually  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

IX.  The  leaves  of  trees  often  remain  dry 
throughout  the  night,  while  thoise  of  grass  are 
covered  with  dew.  As  this  is  a  similar  fact  to 
the  smallness  of  dew  on  hills,  I  shall  in  account- 
ing for  it  do  little  more,  than  enumerate; the* 
circumstances  on  which  it  depends.  i 

'  1.  The  atmosphere  is  several  degrees  warmer 
near  the  upper  parts  of  trees  on  dewy  ni^ts; 
than  close  to  the  ground.  2.  The  air  in  the 
higher  situation  is  more  agitated,  than  that  in 
the  lower.  3.  The  air  at  a  little  distance  frmi 
the  ground,  from  being  nearer  to  one  of  it? 
sources  of  moisture,  will  on  a  calm  evening 
contain. more  of  it,  than  that  which  surrounds 
th^. leaves  qf  elevated  tree$.    4.  Only  the  leaves 
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6f  the  very  tops  of  trees  are  fiilly  exposed  to  the 
sky.  5.  The  declension  of  the  leaves  froM  a« 
horizontal  position  will  occasion  the  air;  which 
has  been  cooled  by  them,  to  slide  quickly  away^ 
and  be  succeeded  by  warmer  parcels.  6.  The 
length  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  tender- 
ness  of  their  twigs,  and  the  pliancy  of  the  foot- 
Stalks  of  their  leaves,  will  cause  in  the  leaves  an 
almost  perpetual  motion,  even  in  states  of  air 
that  may  be  denominated  calrt.  I  have  hence 
frequently  heard,  during  the  stillness  of  nigbt, 
a  rustling  noise  in  the  trees,  which  formed  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  ordinary  place  of  my 
observations,  while  the  air  below  seemed  with- 
out motion. 

Nearly  in  the  same  manner  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, why  shrubs  and  bushes  also  receive 
dew  more  readily  than  lofty  trees. 

X.  Bright  metals,  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  in  a 
calm  night,  will  be  less  dewed  on  their  upper 
surface  than  other  solid  bodies;  since  of- all 
bodies  they  will,  in  such  a  situation,  lose  the 
smallest  quantity  of  heat  by  radiation  to  the 
heavens,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  capable 
of  receiving,  by  conduction,  at  least  as  liiuch 
heat  as  any  others  from  the  atmosphere;  and 
more  than  any'  others  from  the  warmer  solid 
sttb^&nces,  which  they  happen  to  touch* 

If  the  exposed  pieces  of  metal  be  not  very 
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smallf  another  reason  will  contribute  somewhat 
to  their  being  later  and  less  dewed  than  other 
solid  substances.  For,  in  consequence  of  their 
great  conducting  power,  dew  cannot  form  upon 
them,  unless  their  whole  mass  be  sufficiently 
cold  to  condense  the  watery  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere;  while  the  same  fluid  will  appear 
on  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  though  the  parts  a 
very  little  beneath  the  surface  are  warmer  than 
the  air  *. 

From  the  ssune  ready  passage  of  heat  from 
one  part  of  a  metal  to  another,  a  metallic  plate 
suspended,  horizontally,  in  the  air  several  feet 
above  the  ground,  will  be  found  dewed  on  its 
lower  side,  if  the  upper  has  become  soj  while 
the  lower  surface  of  other  bodies,  mor^  attrac- 
tive of  dew,  but  worse  conductors  of  heat,  are 
without  dew  in  a  similar  situation. 

A  metal  placed  at  night  in  the  air,  near  to 
the  ground,  is,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently 
cold  to  condense,  on  its  underside,  the  vapour 
which  arises  from  the  warmer  earth;  though 

*  I  hence  think  it  probable^  that  dew  will  sometimes  form 
on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  before  the  mercury  in  it  if 
Pooled  below  the  temperature  of  the  dr.  It  seems  certain 
to  me,  alsoy  that  dew  may  appear  upon  substances,  whicb^ 
from  the  thinness  of  the  layer  of  matter  their  cold  is  con- 
fined to,  will  produce  little  or  no  sensible  effect  upon  a  ther« 
mometer  that  is  applied  to  them. 
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its  upper  suiface  may  be  dry,  from  poss^ak^ 
,the  same,  or  almost  the  same  temperature,  as 
the  atmosphere  near  to  it. 

As  the  temperature  of  metals  is  never  much 
below  that  of  the  neighbouring  air,  a  slight 
diminution  of  their  cold  from  radiation  will 
often  occasion  them  to  evaporate  the  dew, 
which  they  had  previously  acquired,  though 
other  substances,  which  had  been  more  cooled 
by  radiation,  are  still  attracting  dew*  For  a 
like  reason,  a  metal,  which  has  been  purposely 
•wetted,  will  often  become  dry  at  m'ght,  while 
other  substances  are  becoming  moist* 

A  substance  highly  attractive  of  dew,  such 
as  wool,  if  laid  upon  a  metat,  will  derive  heat 
from  it,  and  will  therefore  acquire  less  dewj 
than  an  equal  portion  of  the  same  substamce 
laid  upon  grass. 

A  large  metallic  plate  wiU  be  less  readily 
dewed  while  lying  on  grass,  than  if  it  were 
placed  in  the  air,  though  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  grass ;  because,  in  the  former  situa- 
tion, it  receives  freely,  by  means  of  its  great  con- 
ducting power,  heat  from  the  earth ;  whereas, 
when  placed  in  the  air,  it  powerfully  resists  by 
another  property,  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
by  bright  metals,  the  entrance  of  heat  radiated 
towards  it  by  the  grass  beneath.  Besides  ^  the 
grass  under  the  metal  possesses  now  less  heat. 
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than  whoa  this  substance  was  in  contact  with 
it,  partly  from  having  a  small  oblique  aspect  of 
the  sky,  and  partly  from  receiving  air,  which 
has  been  cooled  by  passing  over  other  grass 
fully  exposed  to  the  heavens. 

When  a  piece  of  metal,  having  closely  applied 
to  its  under  surface  ia  substimce  of  some  thick- 
ness, which  attracts  dew  powerfully,  and,  there- 
£E>re,  imbibes  readily  heat  that  is  radiated  to  it, 
is  exposed  to  the  sky  at  night,  the  heat  supplied 
by  the  attached  substance,  both  from  its  own 
original  store,  and  from  what  it.  has  acquired 
throu^  the  radiation  of  the  ground  to  it  during 
the  exposure,  will  enable  this  piece  to  resist 
Ipnger,  than  a  bare  piece,  the  formation  of  dew, 
or  ey€»  than  another  piece,  which  has  only  a  thin 
coii;t  >of  matter  considerably  attractive  of  d^w 
attached  to  its  underside.  The  experiment 
with  the  wooden  cross,  covered  with  gilt  paper, 
aflK)rds  an  example  of  the  latter  fact. 

A  very  small  metallic  plate,  suspended  in  this 
^r,  k  less  readily  dewed  than  a  large  o;ne, 
similarly  situated,  as  it  receives,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  more  heat  from  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  small  plate  laid 
upon  grass,  rendered  cold  by  radiation,  will  be 
sooner  dewed  than  a  larger  one  in  the  same 
situation,  from  presenting  a  greater  propor- 
tional circumference  to  the  surrounding  grass, 
and  therefore  losing  more  quickly  its  heat  by 
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odnduttion*  It  will  be  alao  sooner  dewed  ikmh 
another  vety  small  plate  9usf>eiided  in  the  ^n ; 
sdnce  the  latter,  like  other  ismall  bodies  similarly 
plac^,  mudt  be  continually  acquiring  moire  heiU; 
than  the  former,  in  the  manner  described  above 
in  this  Essay*. 

A  piece  of  met£^I,  applied  to  different  por- 
tions of  cold  grass  in  succession,  will  sooner  be- 
come cold  itself,  than  another  piece,  which  is 
suffered  to  remain  constantly  upon  one  portioti 
of  the  same  grass,  and  will  in  consequence  be 
SQpn^r  dewed.  v 

If  the  bare  side  of  a  piece  of  metalled  paper 
be  eiJcposed  to  a  clear  and  calm  sky  at  night,  il 
will  become  cold,  by  radiation,  and  receive*  by 
conduction,  the  heat  of  the  inferior  metallic 
dlirface ;  whence,  if  this  surface  be  afterwards 
made  the  upper  one,  it  will  sooner  acquire  de'w? 
than  a  similar  metallic  surface,  which  has  beea 
exposed  to  the  sky  during  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

When  a  metal  covers,  in  part  only,  the  upper 
surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  the  uncovered  por- 
tion of  the  glass  quickly  becomes  cold  by  radia- 
tion, on  exposure  to  9.  serene  sky  in  a  still  night, 
and  then,  by  deriving  to  itself  a  part  of  the  heat 
of  the  metal j  occasions  this  body  to  be  more 
readily  dewed,  than  if  the  whole  of  the  exposed 

•Page  213. 
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sttrface  hdd  been  metallic.  In  this  eicperiment^ 
the  outer:  edge  of  the  metallic  snr&ce,  j&ou 
bait^  nearest  to  the  colder  glass,  will  be  tiie 
firM  and  the  most  dewed,  while  the  parts  of  the 
uncovered  glass,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
warmer  metal,  will  be  the  last  and  the  least 
dewed)  of  their  respective  substances. 

A  piece  of  glass,  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
metal,  being  placed  on  grass,  with  tibis  side 
ddwn,  its  upper  surface  attracts  dew  as  readily 
asf  if  no  metal  were  attached  to  it ;  since  the 
metal,  in  this  situation,  has  no  power  to  lessen 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  glass.  I  conclude,  however,  from  general 
principles,  for  I  have  not  made  the  trial,  that  if 
the  same  piece  of  glass,  having  its  metallic  side 
itiU  undermost,  were  raised  in  the  air  a  little 
above  the  grass,  it  would  be  more  readily  dewed 
en  its  upper  surface,  than  if  it  had  been  witbout 
1^  metallic  coating  on  the  lower,  as  this  coating 
must  resist  the  introduction  of  heat  radiated  hf 
the  warmer  grass,  and  thus  preserve  nearly  un^ 
diminished  the  cold  acquired,  frofti  radiation 
<^  heat  to  the  sky,  by  the  bare  upper  suriace* 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  wh(de 
class  of  metals ;  but  the  discoveries  of  Mr% 
Leslie,  respecting  the  difference  in  the  capar 
cities  of  these  bodies  to  radiate  heat,  furnish 
an  explanation  of  a  diversity  among  themselves, 
in  regard  to  attraction  for  dew,  which  vas 
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noted  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  Esiu^y.  GdM, 
»lver,  copper  and  tin^  are  there  said  to  resist 
the  formation  of  dew  more  strongly,  than  other 
siibstances  of  the  same  class ;  but  these  metals^ 
according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  radiate  heat  the  most 
sparingly.  »0n  the  other  hand,  lead,  iron  and 
steel,  which,  according  to  the  same  author^ 
radiate  heat  more  copiously  than  the  fonl^er 
metals,  were  found  by  me  to  acquire  dew  more 
readily.  I  do  not  know,  if  the  radiating  power 
of  platiha  has  been  ascertained  by  direct  ex* 
periments;  but,  as  its  conducting  power  is 
small,  its  radiation  must  be  great,  since  these 
qualities  exist  always  in  opposite  degrees  in  the 
same  substance ;  and  I  have  accordingly  ob* 
served  it  to  be  dewed,  while  the  four  first-meii- 
ti6ned  metals  were  dry.  I  am  ignorant  both  pf 
the  radiating  and  the  conducting  power  of  zinc, 
as  determined  by  ordinary  experiments;  but  I 
infer^  from  its  being  more  easily  dewed  than 
gold  *or  silver,  that  it  radiates  heat  more  co- 
piously than  they  do ;  unless  indeed,  the  piee^s 
which  I  uiibd,  from  having  had  their  surfaced 
roughened  by  friction  with  sand,  which  wto 
employed  to^  brighten  them,  had  acquired  a 
radiating  power,  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
polii^ed  pieces,  agreeably  to  the  results  of  Some 
of  Mr.  Leslie's  experiments  *. 

*  I  once  intended  to  subjoin  here  an  explanation  oi  soinle 
sveiy  curious  observfttioos  by  Mr.  Benedict  Prevost  on  dew> 
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XI.  Thinking  it  probable,  that  bltek  bodies 
might  radiate  more  heat  to  the  sky,  at  nighti 
than  white,  I  placed  upon  grass,  on  five  different 
evenings,  equal  parcels  of  black  and  white  wool. 
On  four  of  the  succeeding  mornings,  the  black 
wool  was  found  to  have  acquired  a  little  more 
dew  than  the  white ;  whence  I  inferred  that  it 
had,  in  consequence  of  its  colour,  radiated  a 
little  more  heat.  But  I  afterwards  remarked^ 
that  the  white  wool  was  somewhat  coarser 
•  than  the  black ;  which  circumstance  alone  vfM 

which  were  published,  first  in  the  44th  volume  of  the  French 
Annals  of  Chemistry,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Peter  Prevpst 
of  Geneva,  in  his  Essay  on  Radiant  Heat ;  but  fearing  to  be 
very  tedious,  I  have  since  given  up  the  design.  I  will  say, 
however,  that,  if  to  what  is  now  generally  known  on  the 
different  modes,  in  which  heat  is  communicated  from  one 
body  to  another,  be  added  the  two  following  circumstances  ; 
that  substances  become  colder,  by  radiation,  than  the  air, 
before  they  attract  dew  ^  and  that  bright  metals,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  clear  sky  at  night,  become  colder  than. the  air 
much  less  readily  than  other  bodies ;  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
pearances observed  by  Mr.  Prevost  may  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

Note  to  second  edition,']  I  found,  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  former  edition  of  this  Essay,  that  the  leamed'Dr. 
Toung  had,  several  years  before,  in  his  great  work  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  employed  the  principle  of  the  radiation  of 
heat  to  account  for  several  of  the  facts  observed  by  Mr.  B. 
Prevost.  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Young's  explanation,  I  have 
spoken  somewhat  fully  in  the  28th  number  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy. 
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sufficient  to  occasioil  a  difference  in  their  quan- 
tities of  moisture.  Another  nighty  I  laid  on 
the  xaised  board  a  piece  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  white  paper,  and  close  to  this  a  second 
piece  similar  to  the  former  in  every  respect^ 
except  that  it  was  covered  with  paper  black** 
ened  with  ink.  At  daylight,  I  saw  hoarfrost 
upon  both  pieces ;  but  the  black  seemed  to  have 
a  greater  quantity  than  the  white.  A  doubts 
however,  afterwards  arose  upon  the  accuracy 
df  this  experiment  likewise;  for,  as  the  light 
was  faint,  when  I  viewed  the  two  surfaces,  the 
quantity  of  hoarfrost,  though  equal  on  both, 
might  have  appeared  greater  on  the  black,  than 
cm  the  white,  from  the  contrast  of  its  colour 
with  that  of  the  former  surface.  But  trials  of 
this  kind,  as  Mr.  Leslie*  h^s  observed,  never 
afford  firm  conclusions  j  since  a  black  body 
must  always  differ  from  a  white  in  one  or  more 
chemical  properties,  and  this  difference  may  of 
itself  be  competent  to  produce  a  diversity  in 
their  powers  to  radiate  heat. 


With  the  view  to  render  the  subject  less  com- 
plicated, I  have  hitherto  treated  of  dew,  as  if  it 

*  On  Heat^  p.  95. 
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were  altogether  derived  from  watery  vapour  pre- 
viously diffused  through  the  atmosphere ;  this 
appearing  to  me  to  be  by  far  its  most  considfera** 
He  source,  and  none  of  my  conclusions  of  any 
importance  being  liable  to  be  affected,  even  by 
the  establishment  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Other 
writers,  however,  have  regarded  dew  as  being 
entirely  the  product  of  vapour  emitted,  during 
the  night,  by  the  earth  and  plants  upon  it. 
According  to  this  theory,  dew  is  said  to  risei 

The  first  trace,  which  I  have  found  of  the 
opinion,  that  dew  rises  from  the  earth  at  night, 
occurs  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  tof 
Sciences  for  1 687.  It  is  mentioned  there  briefly 
dnd  obscurely,  and  was,  probably,  shortly  for- 
gotten ;  for  Gersten,  who  advanced  it  anew  in 
17SS,  held  himself  to  be  its  author.  Muss- 
chenbroek  and  Dufay  embraced  it  immediatdy 
after  Gersten ;  but  the  former  sooii  admitted^ 
tiiat  dew  sometimes  ^//r.  As  far  as  I  have 
learned,  no  writer  upon  dew  has  since  ascribed 
its  total  production  to  vapour,  emitted  by  the 
terth  at  night,  except  Mr.  Webster  of  New 
England^.  But  this  opinion  is  frequently  ad- 
vanced in  conversation  by  persons,  not  much 
accustomed  to  philosophical  pursuits,  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  it  contradicts  a  popular  belief. 

•  Mem.  of  American  Acad.  vol.  III. 
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The  only  argument  used  by  the  French  aca- 
demicians, in  support  of  their  opinion,  is,  if  I 
understand  it  rightly,  that  as  much  dew  is  ob- 
served under  an  inverted  glass-bell,  as  in  any 
other  situation.  But  admitting,  for  a  moment, 
this  to  be  true,  they  would  not  thus  prove, 
that  the  ground  is  the  only  source  of  that 
fluid. 

Gersten  was  led  to  think,  that  dew  rises  from 
the  earth,  by  ofteA  finding  grass,  and  low  shrubs, 
moistened  with  it,  while  trees  were  dry.  Re- 
specting this  fact,  I  shall  add  nothing  to  what 
I  have  lately  said  upon  it.  But  his  chief  argu- 
ment is  derived  from  another  fact  related  in  the 
first  part  of  this  Essay,  which  is,  that  a  plate  of 
metal,  laid  upon  bare  earth  on  a  dewy  night, 
vidll  remain  dry  on  its  upper  surface,  while  it 
becomes  moist  on  the  lower.  This  also  is  easily 
explicable  by  what  has  already  been  mentioned 
by  me.  For  the  lower  side  of  the  metal,  in  cion- 
sequence  of  the  upper  being  in  contact  with  the 
air  and  being  exposed  to  a  clear  sky,  is  colder 
than  the  earth  a  little  below  the  surface,  and 
therefore  condenses  the  vapour,  which  strikes 
against  its  bottom ;  while  the  upper  side,  from 
being  frequently  warmer,  and  never  more  than 
a  little  colder  than  the  air,  is  for  the  most  part 
unable  to  condense  the  watery  vapour  of  the 
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atmo^here*.  Grersten,  moreover,  describes 
several  appearances  himself,  M^hich  refute  his 
opinion.  He  mentions,  for  example,  that  the 
higher  parts  of  shrubs  are  more  dewed  than  Uia 
lower ;  that  metallic  plates,  placed  horizontally 
in  the  air,  are  as  much  dewed  on  their  superior, 
as  on  their  inferior  surfaces ;  and  that  convex 
and  cylindrical  bodies,  suspended  in  the  air,  tHe 
latter  having  a  position  patallel  to  the  horizon, 
are  dewed  only  on  their  upper  parts. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  Dufay  for  the 
rising  of  dew  is,  that  it  appears  more  early  on 
bodies  near  to  the  earth,  than  on  those  which 
are  at  %  greater  height.  But  this  fact  readily 
admits  of  an  explanation  on  other  grounds,  that 
have  already  been  mentioned.  1.  The  lower 
air,  on  a  clear  and  calm  evening,  is  colder  than 
the  upper,  and  will,  therefore,  be  sooner  in  a 
con^dition  to  deposit  a  part  of  its  moisture, 
fi.  It  is  less  liable  to  agitation  than  the  upper. 
S.  It  contains  more  moisture  than  the  upper, 
from  receiving  the  last  which  has  risen  from 
the  earth,  in  addition  to  what  it  had  previously 

*  I  hftve,  in  like  manner,  observed,  on  a  cloudy  night,  a 
piece  of  glass,  Isdd  over  an  earthen  pan  coataining  water  and 
placed  upon  the  ground,  to  be  wet  on  its  lower  side,  while 
the  upper  was  dryj  the  glass  being,  in  this  situation,  sufl 
ficiently  cold  to  condense  the  vapour  of  water  heated  by  the 
ekrth,  but  not  enough  so  to  condense  the  watery  vapour  oif 
the  atmosphere. 
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possessed,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
atmosphere.  Dufay  attempted  to  strengthen 
his  argument,  by  exposing,  on  three  dewy 
nights,  similar  substances  at  different  heights 
from  the  ground,  expecting  that  the  lower 
woiild  always  acquire  more  moisture  than  the 
upper ;  but,  upon  all  the  nights,  some  one  of 
the  lower  substances  acquired  less  moisture, 
than  some  one  of  the  higher. 

Mr.  Webster  has  advanced  no  new  fact  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Enough  having  been  said  to  prove,  that  dew 
is  not  entirely  the  product  of  vapour  rising  from 
the  earth  at  night,  I  shall  next  show,  that  it 
often  occurs,  when  this  cause  can  have  little  or 
no  operation. 

1.  It  appears  from  Hasselquist  and  Bruce, 
that  in  Egypt,  shortly  before  the  rising  of  the 
Nile,  and  consequently  when  the  ground  th^re 
is  in  its  driest  state,  dew  becomes  exceedingly 
jdentiful,  though  little  or  none  had  formed  be- 
fore, while  the  earth  was  somewhat  less  dry* 
The  cause  evidently  is,  as  was  formerly  men- 
tioned, the  moist  air  brought  from  the  Me- 
diterranean by  the  north  wind,  which  then 
prevails. 

S.  Mr.  Webster,  speaking  of  hoarfrost,  which 
he  properly  regards  as  frozen  dew,  candidly 
says,  though  it  overthrows  his  opinion :  "  This 
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frost  appears,  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
sealed  with  frost,  and  of  course  the  vapour  of 
which  it  is  formed,  cannot  at  the  time,  perspire 
from  the  earth." 

3. 1  have  myself,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
frequently  observed  wool,  upon  the  middle  of 
the  raised  board,  and  therefore  out  of  the  way 
of  vapour  rising  from  the  ground,  to  acquire 
more  dew,  than  wool  laid  upon  the  grassplat^ 

4.  The  bodies,  that  condense  the  rising  va- 
pour, must  necessarily  be  colder  than  it  j  but, 
as  they  are  likewise,  according  to  the  opinion 
under  view,  of  the  same  temperature  with  the 
air  surrounding  them,  this  also  should  condense 
the  rising  vapour.  Dew,  therefore,  should  never 
appear  in  any  considerable  quantity,  without 
being  accompanied  with  fog  or  mist.  Now  I 
can  assert  after  much  attention  to  this  point, 
that  the  formation  of  the  most  abundant  dew 
is  consistent  with  a  pellucid  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hasselquist  makes  a  similar  observa- 
tion, with  regard  to  Egypt  j  where,  during  the 
season  remarkable  for  the  most  profuse  dews, 
"  the  nights,'*  he  says,  "  are  as  re^lendent  with 
stars,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  as  the  lightest 
and  clearest  winter  nights  in  the  north." 

But,  although  these  facts  prove,  that  copious 
dews  may  occur  with  little  or  no  contribution 
by  vapour  immediately  rising  from  the  earth,  it 
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must  yet  be  admitted,  that  some  of  the  moista);e9 
which  forms  during  clear  and  still  weather,  *oa 
bodies  situated  upon  or  near  its  surface,  is  iu 
most  cases  to  be  attributed  to  this  source; 
since,  in  my  experiments^  substances  oti  the 
raised  board  became   much  later  moist  than 
others  on  the  ground,  though  equally  cold  with 
them.     The  quantity  from  this  cause,  however^ 
can  never  be  great.    For  in  the  first  place,  until 
the  air  be  cooled  by  the  substances  attractive 
of  dew,  with  which  it  comest  in  contact,  below 
its  point  of  repletion  with  moisture,  it  will  be 
always  in  a  condition  to  take  up  that  which  Ijos 
been  deposited  upon  grass,  or  other  low  bodies, 
by  warm  vapour  emitted  by  the  earth ;  just  as 
the  moisture  formed  upon  a  mirror  by  our  breath 
is,  in  temperate  weather,  almost  immediately 
carried  away  by  the  surrounding  air.     Accord- 
ingly; I  have  sometiniesy  in  serene  and  still 
weather,   observed    dew  to   appear   sparingly 
upon  grass  in  the  shade,  several  hours  before 
sunset,   and  to  continue  in  nearly  the  same 
quantity  till  about  sunset,  when  it  would  in- 
crease considerably,  at  the  time  that  the  same 
fluid  began  to  show  itself  on  tiie  raised  board* 
In  the  second  place;  though  bodies  situated 
on  the  ground,  after  they  have  been  made  suf- 
ficiently cold,   by  radiation,  to   condense  the 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere^  will  be  able  to  retain 
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the  moisture,  which  they  acquire  by  condensing 
the  vapour  of  the  earth  j  yet,  before  this  hap* 
pens,  the  rising  vapour  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished,  by  the  surface  of  the  ground  having 
become   much  colder.     These  considerations, 
added  to  the  fact,  that  substances  on  the  raised 
board  attracted  rather  more  dew,  throughout 
the  night,  than  similar  substances  lying  on  the 
grass,  warrant  me  to  conclude,  that  on  nights, 
favourable  to  the  production  of  dew,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  what  occurs  is  owing  to  vapour 
rising  from  the  earth ;  though  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  means  of  determining  the  proportion 
of  this  part  to  the  whole.     On  the  other  hand, 
however,  in  a  cloudy  night,  all  the  dew  that 
appears  upon  grass  may  sometimes  be  attributed 
to  a  condensation  of  the  earth's  vapour ;  since 
I  have  several  times,  in  such  nights,  remarked 
the  raised  board  to  be  dry,  while  the  grass  was 
moist.     These  nights  were  calm,  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  grass  consequently  not  copious. 
When  evaporation  on  cloudy  nights  was  assisted 
by  wind,  dew  has  n^vex,  as  was  mentioned  in 
the  first  Part  of  this  Essay,  been  any  where 
observed  by  0ie*. 

*  The  interval  between  die  first  appearance  of  dew  in  the 
afternoon  on  grass^  in  shaded  places,  and  sunset,  was  formerly 
said  by  me^  oq  the  aiMihority^  however^  of  only  a  few  ob- 
servations, to  be  considerably  greater,  than  that  between 
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AgreeaWy  to  another  opinion,  the  dew  found 
upon  growing  vegetables  ia  the  condensed  va- 
pour of  the  very  plants,  on  which  it  appears. 
But  this  also  seems  to  me  erroneous  for  several 
reasons.  1.  Dew  forms  as  copiously  upon  dead 
as  upon  living  vegetable  substances.  2.  The 
transpired  humour  of  plants  will  be  carried 
away  by  the  air  which  passes  over  them,  when 
they  are  not  suflSciently  cold  to  condense  the 
watery  vapour  contained  in  it ;  unless,  whicb  is 
almost  never  the  case  if  mist  does  not  already 
exist,  the  general  mass  of  the  atmosphere  be 
incapable  of  receiving  moisture  in  a  pellucid 
£:>nn.  Accordingly,  on  cloudy  nights,  when 
the  air,  consequentiy,  can  tiever  be  cooled  more 
than  a  little  below  the  point  of  repletion  with 

sunrisey  and  the  ceasing  of  the  formation  of  dew  upon  graas 
in  the  morning.  These  obsei^'ations  were  made  on  spots 
exposed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  sun*  -  In 
^uch  places,  the  heat  acquired,  from  the  sun»  by  the  upper- 
most layer  of  earth,  will  be  longer  retained,  than  that  ac- 
quired by  the  grass,  which  will,  therefore,  be  sufficiently 
cool,  soon  after  the  heat  of  the  day  has  declined,  to  condense 
a  part  of  the  vapour  then  copiously  rising  from  the  earth ; 
whereas  in  the  morning,  both  less  vapour  will  rise,  the  sur- 
£ice  of  the  earth  having  now  lost  a  great  part  of  its  heat,  and 
a  less  proportion  of  that  which  does  rise  will  be  condensed 
by  the  grass,  as  the  temperature  of  this  body  now  more 
nearly  approaches  that  of  the  ground,  from  filrst  receiving 
the  heat  of  the  sun  reflected  firom  the  atmosphere  and  other 
substances. 
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moisture  by  bodies  in  conitact  with  it,  dew  is 
never  observed  upon  any  plants,  that  are  ele^ 
vated  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  3.  If  a 
plant  has  become,  by  radiating  its  heat  to  the 
heavens,  so  cold,  as  to  be  enabled  to  bring  the 
air  in  contact  with  it  below  the  point  of  reple^ 
tion  with  moisture,  that  which  forms  upon  it, 
from  its  own  transpiration,  will  not  then,  in- 
deed, evaporate.  But  other  moisture  will,  at 
the  same  time,  be  communicated  to  it  by  the 
atmoi^phere;  and  when  the  difference  in  the 
copiousness  of  these  two  sources  is  considered, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  concluded,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  dew,  which  will  afterward^ 
form  on  the  plant,  must  be  derived  from  the 
air ;  more  ei^cially  when  the  coldness  of  a 
dear  night,  and  the  general  inactivity  of  plants 
in  the  absence  of  light,  both  lessening  their 
transpiration,  are  taken  into  account. 

An  experiment,  however,  has  been  appealed 
to  in  proof,  that  the  dew  of  plants  actually  does 
originate  from  fluid  transpired  by  them ;  that 
namely,  in  which  a  plant,  shut  up  in  an  air-tight 
case,  becomes  covered  with  moisture.  But  this 
experiment,  if  attentively  examined,  will  be 
found  to  have  little  weight.  First;  the  in- 
closed plant,  being  exempt  from  the  cold,  which 
its  own  radiation  would  have  produced  in  its  na- 
tural situation,  on  a  dewy  night,  will  transpire 
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a  greliter  quantity  of  fluid,  tha^  a  similar  plant 
exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  open  air. 
Again ;  the  small  quantity  of  air,  contained  in 
the  case,  must  soon  be  replete  with  moisture, 
after  which,    the  whole    of  whslt   is   further 
emitted  by  the  plant  will  necessarily  assume 
the  form  of  a  fluid,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  the   external  atmosphere;  whereas, 
during  even  the  clearest  night,  only  a  part  of 
the  smaller  quantity  of  moisture,  emitted  by 
thfe  exposed  plant,  will  be  condensed  on  its 
surface.     In  the  last  place;   notwithstantUng 
the  cirt^umstances^  which  favour  the  appearance 
of  moisture  upon  inclosed  plants  from  their  own 
trsinspiration,   still  the   quantity  observed  oh 
them  is  said  to  be,  for  I  have  mad^  no  exj^eri- 
ment  myself  respecting  this  matter,  much  less 
considerable,  than  what  is  seen  upon  plants  of 
the  same  kind,  exposed  to  the  air  for  the  same 
time,  during  a  calm  and  serene  night. 
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OF  SEVERAL  APPEARANCES  CON- 
NECTED WITH  DEW. 


There  are  vanouB  occurrences  in  nature^ 
which  seem  to  me  strictly  allied  to  dew^  though 
their  relation  to  it  be  not  always  at  first  sight 
perceivable.  The  statement  and  explanation 
of  several  of  these  will  form  the  concluding  part 
of  the  present  Essay. 

I.  I  observed  one  morning,  in  winter,  that 
the  insides  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window*? 
of  my  bedchamber  were  all  of  them  moist,  but 
that  those,  which  had  been  covered  by  an  inside 
shutter,  during  the  night,  were  much  more  so, 
than  others  which  had  been  uncovered.  Sup- 
posing)  that  this  diversity  of  appearance  de- 
pended upon  a  difference  of  temperature,  I  ap- 
plied the  naked  bulbs  of  two  delicate  thermo- 
meters to  a  covered  and  uncovered  pane;  ou 
which  I  found,  that  the  former  was  S^doldei: 
than  the  latter.  The  air  of  the  chamber,  thou^ 
no  fire  was  kept  in  it,  was  at  thi$  time  1 1^'' 
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warmer  than  that  without.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  on  many  other  mornings,  the  results 
of  which  were ;  that,  when  the  Warmth  of  the 
internal  air  exceeded  that  of  the  external,  from 
8®  to  18^  the  temperature  of  the  covered  panes 
would  be  from  1°  to  5®  less  than  that  of  the 
uncovered;  that  the  covered  were  sometimes 
dewed,  while  the  uncovered  were  dry  j  that  at 
other  times  both  were  free  from  moisture ;  that 
the  outsides  of  the  covered  and  uncovered  panes 
had  similar  dififerences  with  respect  to  heat, 
though  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  inner  sur- 
faces ;  and  that  no  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
these  differences  was  occasioned  by  the  wea- 
ther's being  cloudy  or  fair,  provided  the  heat 
of  the  internal  air  exceeded  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal equally  in  both  of  those  states  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  remote  reason  of  these  differences  did 
not  immediately  present  itself.  I  soon,  how- 
ever»  saw,  that  the  closed  shutter  shielded  the 
glass,  which  it  covered,  from  the  heat,  that  was 
radiated  to  the  windows  by  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture of  the  room,  and  thus  kept  it  nearer  to  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air,  than  those  parts 
could  be,  which,  from  being  uncovered,  received 
the  heat  emitted  to  them  by  the  bodies  just 
mentioned. 

In    making   these    experiments,    I   seldom 
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observed  the  inside  of  any/pane  to  be  more  than 
a  little  damped,  though  it  might  be  from  8**  to 
12®  colder  than  the  general  mass  of  the  air  in 
the  room ;  while,  in  the  open  air,  I  had  often 
found  a  great  dew  to  form  on  substances,  only 
3^  or  /4°  colder  than  the  atmosphere.  This  at 
&rst  surprised  me;  but  the  cause  now  seems 
plain.  The  air  of  the  chamber  had  once  been 
a  portion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  had 
afterwards  been  heated,  when  it  could  receive 
little  accession  to  its  original  moisture.  It  con- 
sequently required  being  cooled  considerably, 
before  it  was  even  \?rought  back  to  its  former 
nearness  to  repletion  with  water ;  whereas  the 
whole  external  air  is  commonly,  at  night,  nearly 
replete  with  moisture,  and  therefore  readily 
precipitates  dew,  on  bodies  only  a  little  colder 
than  itself. 

When  the  air  of  a  room  is  wanner  than  the 
ex^ternal  atmosphere,  the  eflfect  of  an  outside 
shutter,  on  the  temperature  of  the  glass  of  the 
window,  will  be  directly  opposite  to  what  has 
been  just  stated;  since  it  must  prevent  the 
radiation,  into  the  atmosphere,  of  the  heat  of 
the  chamber  transmitted  through  the  glass. 

II.  Count  Rumford*  appears  to  have  rightly 
conjectured,  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  hot 

*  Phil.  Tnui8.  1604/ p.  182. 
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countries,  who  sleep  at  nightis  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses,  are  cooled,  during  this  exposure, 
by  the  radiation  of  their  heat  to  the  sky ;  or, 
according  to  his  manner  of  expression,  by  re- 
ceiving frigorific  rays  from  the  heavens.  An- 
other fact  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  the  greater 
chill,  which  we  often  experience  upon  passing, 
at  night,  from  the  cover  of  a  house  into  the 
open  air,  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  cold  of  the  external  atmosphere.  The 
cause>  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  quickness  of 
transition  from  one  situation  to  another.  But, 
if  this  were  the  whole  reason,  an  equal  chill 
would  be  felt  in  the  day,  when  the  difference^ 
in.  point  of  heat,  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal air,  was  the  same  as  at  night,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Besides ;  if  I  can  trust  my  own 
observation,  the  feeling  of  cold  from  this  cause 
is  more  remarkable  in  a  clear  than  in  a  cloiidy 
pight,  and  in  the  country,  than  in  towns.  The 
following  appears  to  be  the  manner,  in  which 
these  things  are  chiefly  to  be  explained. 

Puring  the  day,  our  bodies  while  in  the  opeii 
air,  although  not  immediately  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  are  yet  constantly  deriving  heat  from 
them,  by  means  of  the  reflection  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  heat,  though  it  produ<:es  little 
change  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  which 
it  traverses,  affords  us  some  compensation  for 
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what  we  radiate  to  the  heaveiis.  At  night  also^ 
if  the  sky  be  overcast,  some  compensation  will 
be  made  to  us,  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
country,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  during 
the  day,  as  the  clouds  will  remit  towards  the 
earth  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  heat.  But 
on  a  clear  night,  in  an  open  part  of  the  country, 
nothing  almost  can  be  returned  to  us  from 
above,  in  place  of  the  heat  which  we  radiate 
upwards.  In  towns,  however,  j^ome  compensa- 
tion will  be  afibrded,  even  on  the  clearest 
n^hts,  for  the  heat  which  we  lose  in  the  open 
air,  by  that  which  .is  radiated  to  us  by  the  sur- 
rounding buildmgs. 

To  our  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  at  times 
that  we  derive  little  compensation  from  the  ra^ 
diation  of  other  bodies,  is  probably  to  be  at* 
tributed  a  great  part  of  the  hurtful  effects  of 
the  night  air.  Descartes  *  says  that  these  are 
not  owing  to  dew,  as  was  the  common  opinion 
of  his  cotemporaries,  but  to  the  descent  of  cer** 
tain  noxious  vapours,  which  having  been  ex- 
haled from  the  earth  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  are  afterwards  condensed  by  the  cold  of  a 
serene  night.  The  eflGects  in  question  certainly 
cannot  be  occasioned  by  dew,  since  that  fluid 

*  Meteorolo^.  c.  vi. 
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does  not  form  upon  a  healthy  human  body,  m 
temperate  climates;  but  they  may,  notwith- 
standing, arise  from  the  same  cause,  that  pro*- 
duces  dew  on  those  substances,  which  do  not, 
like  the  human  body,  possess  the  power  of  ge- 
nerating heat,  for  the  supply  of  what  they  lose 
by  radiation  or  any  other  means. 

III.  I  had  of):en,  in  the  pride  of  half  know- 
ledge, smiled  at  the  means  frequently  empl<^ed 
by  gardeners,  to  protect  tender  plants  from 
cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible,  that  a 
thin  mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  substance,  could 
prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thought 
them  liable  to  be  injured.  But,  when  I  had 
learned,  that  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  become,  during  a  still  and  serene  night, 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  their 
heat  to  the  heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a 
just  reason  for  the  practice,  which  I  had  before 
deemed  useless.  Being  desirous,  however,  of 
acquiring  some  precise  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  fixed,  perpendicularly,  in  the  earth  of  a 
grassplat,  4  small  sticks,  and  over  their  upper 
extremities,  which  were  6  inches  above  the 
grass,  and  formed  the  corners  of  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  were  3  feet  long,  drew  tightly 
a  very  thin  cambric  handkerchief.     In  this 
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disposition  of  things,  therefore,  nothing  existed 
to  prevent  the  free  passagjs  of  air  from  the  ex* 
posed  grass,  to  that  which  was  sheltered,  except 
the  4  small  sticks,  and  there  was  no  substance 
to  radiate  heat  downwards  to  the  latter  grass, 
except  the  cambric  handkerchief.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  grass,  which  was  thus  shielded 
from  the  sky,  was  upon  many  nights  afterwards 
examined  by  me,  and  was  always  found  higher 
than  that  of  neighbouring  grass  which  was  un- 
covered, if  this  was  colder  than  the  air.  When 
the  difference  in  temperature,  between  the  air 
several  feet  above  ihe  ground  and  the  un- 
sheltered grass,  did  not  exceed  5°,  the  sheltered 
grass  was  about  as  warm  as  the  air.  If  that 
di£ference,  however,  exceeded  5^  the  air  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  warmer  than  the  shel- 
tered grass.  Thus,  upon  one  night,  when  fully 
exposed  grass  was  1 1°  colder  than  the  air,  the 
latter  was  3°  warmer  than  the  sheltered  grass ; 
and  the  same  difference  existed  on  another 
night,  when  the  air-was  14^^  warmer  than  the 
exposed  grass.  One  reason  for  this  difference, 
no  doubt,  was  that  the  air,  which  passed  from 
the  exposed  grass,  by  which  it  had  been  very 
much  cooled,  to  that  under  the  handkerchief^ 
had  deprived  the  latter  of  part  of  its  heatj  an- 
other, that  the  handkerchief,  from  being  made 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  by  the  radiation  of 
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its  upper  surface  to  the  heavens,  would  remit 
somewhat  less  heat  to  the  grass  beneath,  than 
what  it  received  from  that  substance.  But  stilly 
as  the  sheltered  grass,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  was  upon  one  night,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  preceding  relation,  8**,  and  upon 
another  1 1°,  warmer  than  grass  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky,  a  sufficient  reason  was  now  obtained 
for  the  utility  of  a  very  slight  shelter  to  plants, 
in  averting  or  lessening  injury  from  cold,  on  a 
still  and  serene  night. 

In  the  next  place ;  in  order  to  learn  whether 
any  difference  would  ari»e  from  placing  the 
j^eltering  substance  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  ground,  I  had  4  slender  posts  driven 
Iperpendicularly  into  the  soil  of  a  grass  field, 
and  had  them  so  disposed  in  other  respects, 
that  their  upper  ends  were  6  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  formed  the  angular  points  of  a 
square  having  sides  8  feet  in  length.  Lastly ; 
over  the  tops  of  the  posts  was  thrown  an  <Ad 
ship  flag  of  a  very  loose  texture.  Concerning 
the  experiments  made  by  means  of  this  arraiige- 
ment  of  things,  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  led 
to  the  conclusion,  as  for  as  the  events  of  dif- 
ferent nights  could  rightly  be  compared,  that 
the  higher  shelter  had  die  same  efficacy  with 
the  lower,  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  a 
cold  upon  the  ground,  in  a  clear  night,  greater 
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than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  provided  the 
oblique  aspect  of  the  sky  was  equally  excluded 
from  the  spots  on  which  my  thermometers  were 
laid. 

On  the  other  hand ;   a  difference  in  tern* 
perature^  of  some  magnitude,  was  always  oh* 
served  on  still  and  serene  nights,  between  bodies 
shjdtered  from  the  sky  by  substances  touching 
them,  and  similar  bodies,  which  were  sheltered 
by  a  substance  a  little  above  them.    I  founds 
for  example,  upon  one  night,  that  the  warmth 
of  grass,  sheltered  by  a  cambric  handkerchief 
raised  a  few  inches  in  the  air,  was  3°  greater, 
than  that  of  a  neighbouring  piece   of  grass, 
which  was  sheltered  by  a  similar  handkerchirf 
actually  in  contact  with  it.     On  another  night, 
the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  two 
portions  of  grass,  shielded  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  the  two  above-mentioned,  from  the  influence 
of  the  dky,  was  4®.     Possibly,  experience  has 
long  ago  taught  gardeners  the  superior  advaji- 
-tage  of  defending  tender  vegetables,  from  the 
cold  of  clear  and  calm  nights,  by  means  of  sub- 
stances not  directly  touching  them ;  though  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  any  con^ 
trivance  for  keeping  mats,  or  such  like  bodies, 
at  a  distance  from  the  plMtts,  which  they  were 
meant  to  protect. 
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Walls,  I  believe,  as  far  as  warmth  is  con- 
cerned, are  regarded  as  useful,  during  a  cold 
night,  to  the  plants  which  touch  them,  or  are 
near  to  them,  only  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  the 
mechanical  shelter  which  they  afibrd  against 
cold  winds,  and  secondly,  by  giving  out  the 
heat  which  they  had  acquired  during  the  day. 
It  appearing  to  me,  however,  that,  on  clear  and 
cahn  nights,  those  on  which  plants  frequently 
receive  much  injury  from  cold,  walls  must  be 
beneficial  in  a  third  way,  namely,  by  prevent- 
ing, in  part,  the  loss  of  heat,  which  they  would 
wstain  from  radiation,  if  they  were  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sky,  the  followii^  experiment  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  just- 
ness of  this  opinion. 

A  cambric  handkerchief  having  been  placed, 
by  means  of  two  upright  sticks,  perpendicularly 
to  a  grassplat,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  air,  a  thermometer  was  laid  upon  the 
grass  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  handker- 
chief, on  its  windward  side.  The  thermometer 
thus  situated  was  several  nights  compared  with 
another  lying  on  the  same  grassplat,  but  on  a 
part  of  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  On  two  <sf 
these  nights,  the  air  being  clear  and  calm,  the 
grass  close  to  the  handkerchief  was  found  to  be 
4^  warmer,  than  the  fully  exposed  grass.    On  a 
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thirds  the  difference  was  .  6^.  An  analogous 
fact  is  mentioned  by  Gersten,  who  says,  that  an 
horizontal  surface  is  more  abundantly  dewed, 
than  one  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground, 
IV.  The  covering  of  snow,  which  countries 
in  high  latitudes  enjoy  during  the  winter,  has 
been  very  commonly  thought  to  be  beneficial  to 
vegetable  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  far  as  their  temperature  is  concerned,  solely 
by  protecting  them  from  the  cold  of  the  atmo« 
sphere.  But  were  this  supposition  just,  the 
advantage  of  the  covering  would  be  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed ;  since  the  upper  parts  of  trees  and 
of  tall  shrubs  are  still  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  air.  Another  reason,  however,  is  fiir^ 
nished  for  its  usefulness,  by  what  has  been  said 
in  this  Essay ;  which  is,  that  it  prevents  the  oc- 
currence of  the  cold,  which  bodies  on  the  earth 
acquire,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  the  radiation  of  their  heat  to  the  heavens 
during  still  and  clear  nights.  The  cause,  in- 
deed, of  this  additional  cold,  does  not  constantly 
operate ;  but  its  presence,  during  only  a  few. 
hours,  might  efiectually  destroy  plants,  which 
now  pass  unhurt  through  the  winter.  Again ; 
as  things  are,  while  low  vegetable  productions 
are  prevented,  by  their  covering  of  snow,  from 
becoming  colder  than  the  atmosphere  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  own  radiation,  the  parts  of 
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trees  and  tall  shrubs,  which  rise  aboTe  the  soow^ 
are  Kttle  affected  by  cold  from  this  cause,  3Por 
their  outermost  twigs,  now  that  they  -are  de- 
stitute of  leaves,  are  much  smaller  than  the 
thermomi^ters  suspended  by  me  in  the  air,  which 
in  this  situation  very  seldom  became  more  th^ 
fl^  colder  than  the  atmosphere.  The  Is^rg&r 
branches  too,  which,  if  fuHy  exposed  to  the  sky> 
would  become  colder  than  the  ei^treme  partg» 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  sheltered  by  them ;  and» 
in  the  la^t  place,  the  trunks  we  sheltered  both 
by  the  smaller  and  the  larger  paits,  not  to  mm* 
tion  that  the  trunks  must  derive  heat,  by  ooip- 
ductkm  through  the  roots,  from  the  earth  kept 
warm  by  the  snow  *. 

In  a  sinsto  way  is  partly  to  be  ei|]4ained  the 
manner,  in  which. a  layer  of  earth  or  straw  pre- 
serves vegetable  matters  in  our  own  fields^  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  cold  in  winter. 

y,.  The  bare  mention  of  the  subject  of  this 
article  will  be  apt  to  excite  ridicule,  it  bemg  an 
attempt  to  show,  in  what  way  the  exposujDe  of 
animal  substances  to  the  moon^s  li^t  promotes 
their  putr^action.  I  have  no  certain  knowle4g€^ 

*  It  may  be  remarked  here,  howerer,  that  a  tkiqk  covering 
of  snow*  while  it  renders  the  surface  of  the  earth  warmer 
that  it  would  otherwise  be,  must  occasion  the  lower  atmo« 
sphere  to  be  colder,  by  prerentiilg  the  passage  of  |lie  hetit  of 
^  grcmnd  to  the  air>  dther  bymdiaticHL  or  conduction. 
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that  such  an  opinion  prevails  anywhere,  at  pre- 
scflQt,  except  in  the^West  Indies;  but  I  con- 
xsUide,  from  various  circumstances,  that  it  exists 
♦also  in  Africa,  and  that  it  was  carried  thence 
hy  negro  daves  to  America.  It  was  entertained, 
however,  by  persons  of  considerable  mnk  a»d 
intelligence  among  the  ancients;  for  PHny* 
affirms  it  to  be  true,  and  Plutarch,  after  making 
it  a  subject  of  discussion  in  one  of  his  Sym- 
poMa  t,  admits  it  to  be  well  founded. 

As  moonbeams  communicate  no  sensible  heat 
to  the  bodies,  on  whicji  they  fall,  it  seems  im*- 
possible,  that  they  can  directly  promote  putre- 
faction. But  still  a  reason,  for  ascribing  such 
a  power  to  them,  may  be  derived  from  their 
being  received  by  animal  substances,  at  the 
very  time  that  a  real,  but  generally  unnoticed, 
cause  of  putrefaction,  in  warm  climates,  (and 
it  is  in  these  alone  the  opinion  I  am  treating  of 
has  ever  prevailed)  is  taking  place,  which  ceases 
to  act,  as  soon  as  the  moon's  light  is  excluded. 

The  nights,  on  which  a  steady  moonshine 
occurs,  must  necessarily  be  clear ;  and  nights, 
which  are  clear,  are  almost  always  calmt.    A 

♦  Lib.  ii.  §.  /dv.  f  LU».  iii.  Prob.  x. 

•  X  Mr.  De  Luc  has  remwrked^  that  clouds  freqxien%  dis- 
appear soon  after  sunset.  itMes  sur  la  M^teorslogk,  1I«  98. 
I  have  often  o^)sek'ved  this  mysdf^  and  at  the  same  time 
another  fact  of  which  he  takes  no  notice ;  namely^  that  the 
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mbonshiny  night,  therefore,  is  one,  on  whicli 
dew  forms  plentifully;  hence  the  expressions 
*  roscida'  and  *  rorifera  luna'  employed  by  Virgil 
and  Statins ;  and  hence  also  an  opmion^  beld^ 
as  appears  from  Plutarch,  even  by  philosophers 
among  the  ancients,  that  the  moon  communi- 
cates moisture  to  the  bodies,  which  are  exposed 
to  its  light  *. 

Animal  substances  are  among  those,  which 
acquire  dew  in  the  greatest  quantity.  To  do. 
this,  indeed,  they  must  previously  become  Colder 
than  the  atmosphere  j  but,  having  acquired  the 
moisture  of  dew,  in  addition  to  their  own,  they 
will,  on  the  following  day,  be  in  that  condition, 
which  is  known,  by  experience,,  to  &vour  putre- 
faction most  powerfully  in  hot  climates; 

The  immediate  cause  assigned  here,,  for  the 
quick  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  which 
have  bee^  exposed  to  the  moon's  rays  in  a  hot 
country,  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  P]iny  and 
Plutarch;  but  they  attributed  the  origin  of  this 

atmosphere  is  then  calmer  than  it  had  heen  before  sunset. 
ThiB  calmness  of  the  air  yery  commonly^  if  not  always^  pre* 
cedes  the  dissipation  of  thd  clouds. 

*  Akin  to  this  opinion  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
humefjdng  quality  of  the  moon,  is  one,  which  has  been  held, 
by  modem  writers  as  well  as  ancient,  upon  that  planet's 
being  a  cause  of  cold  to  the  bodies^  which  receiye  its  rays . 
though  1  know  of  no  author  who  has  taken  notice  of  this 
affinity. 
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immeduUe  cause^  the  additional  moisture^  to 
the  peculiar  humefying  quality,  which  they 
supposed  that  luminary  to  possess.  This  false 
theory  has,  probably,  contributed  to  discredit^ 
with  the  modems,  the  circumstance  which  it 
was  employed  to  explain. 

VI.  The  last  fact,  of  which  I  shall  treat  in 
this  Essay,  is  the  formation  of  ice,  during  the 
mght  in  Bengal,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  above  32^ 

I  have  seen  only  two  original  descriptions 
of  this  process,  both  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  the  first,  by  Sir 
Bobert  Barker,  in  the  65th  yolume ;  the  other 
in  the  8Srd,  by  Mr.  Williams. 

According  to  the  method  fcilowed  by  Sir  R. 
Barker's  ice-maker,  square  excavations,  2  feet 
deep,  and  30  wide,  having  been  formed  in  a 
large  open  plain^  their  bottoms  are  covered  with 
sugar-cane,  or  stems  of  Indian  com,  dried,  to 
the  thickness  of  8  inches  or  1  foot.  On  this 
layer,  are  afterwards  placed,  in  rows,  near  to 
each  other,  smally  unglazed  earthen  pans^  t  c{ 
an  inch  thick,  and  1  inch  and  7  deep,  filled 
with  boiled  soft  water.  The  pans  are  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  their  outer  surface  to  appear 
moist,  after  water  has  been  poured  into  them. 
Sir  R.  Barker  adds ;  that  the  nights,  the  most 
favourable  for  the  production  of  ice,  are  those, 
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ivhich  are  the  calmest  and  most  serene,  and  on 
which  very  little  dew  appears  after  midnight  j 
that  clouds  and  frequent  changes  of  wind,  are 
certain  preventives  of  its  formation  j  and  that, 
although  ice  is  thus  very  readily  procured  by 
art  in  Bengal,  during  the  winter,  it  scarcely 
ever  occurs  there  naturally. 

The  process  described  by  Mr.  Williams  musti 
from  its  extent,  300  persons  being  employed  in 
it,  have  been  carried  on  for  profit,  and  would^ 
consequently,  be  conducted  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner.  A  piece  of  ground,  nearly 
level,  containing  about  4  acres,  was  divided 
into  square  jplats,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide,  which 
were  surrounded  by  little  mounds  of  earth,  4 
inches  high.  In  these  inclosures,  previously 
filled  with  dry  straw,  or  sugar-cane  haum,  were 
placed  as  many  broad,  shallow,  unglazed  earthen 
pans,  containing  unboiled  pump  water,  as  they 
could  hold.  The  air  was  generally  very  stilly 
when  much  ice  was  formed;  wind  prevented 
its  formation  altogether.  In  the  morning,  be- 
tween 5  and  6  h.,  at  which  time  alone,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams made  his  observations,  a  thermometer, 
with  its  bulb  naked,  placed  on  the  straw,  amidst 
the  freezing  vessels,  was  never  found  by  him 
lower  than  35"^ ;  and  he  has  observed  ice,  whea 
a  thermometer  so  placed  was  42^.  Another  ther^ 
mometer,  suspended  5^  feet  above  the  ground. 
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was  commonty  4t^  higher  than  that  among  the 
pirns'.  It  is  possiUe,  therefore,  that  Mr.  W2t- 
Hdms  may  have  seen  ice,  a  littte  before  sunrise; 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  46^  But 
granting  this  were  the  fact,  it  would  not  hence 
follow,  that  the  ice  was  formed,  while  the  air 
possessed  that  heat.  For,  although  the  air  is 
generally  held  to  be  in  all  countries  colder 
about  sunrise,  than  at  any  other  time,  I  know 
from  my  own  observations,  that  this  is  not 
akeatfs  the  case  in  £ngland}  and  similar  ex^ 
eeptions  may  occur  in  Bengal.  Sir  H.  Davy 
has  said,  in  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  that  ice 
will  form  in  Bengal,  when  the  temperature  oi 
the  air  is  not  below  50° ;  but  he  has  given  no 
authority  for  this  assertion. 

The  formation  of  ice,  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  just  mentioned,  was  attributed 
by  Sir  R.  Barker  altogether,  and  by  Mr.  Wil- 
fiams  in  great  measure,  to  cold  produced  by 
evaporation.  Sir  R.  Barker's  opinion  has  since 
been  adopted  by  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  on  Natural  Philosophy,  as  Watson, 
TTiompson,  Young,  Davy  and  Leslie,  apparently^ 
however,  without  their  having  fully  considered 
it,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

1.  It  is  necessary  for  the  complete  success  of 
the  process,  that  the  air  should  be  very  still ; 
wind,  which  so  greatly  promotes  evaporation^ 
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prevents  the  freezing  altogether.  Sir  R.  Barket 
admits,  that  the  excavations  in  the  earth  aire 
made  to  increase,  the  stillness  of  the  air  in  coo-* 
tact  with  the  water  in  the  pans ;  but,  with  the 
view  to  explain  the  utility  of  this  stillness  he 
supposes,  in  opposition  to  all  experience,  that 
water  kept  very  quiet  freezes  more  readily, 
when  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  than  if 
it  were  a  little  agitated. 

2.  No  proof  i«  given;  that  evaporation  frcmi 
the  pans  actually  does  occur,  at  the  timei^  which 
are  the  most  favourable  for  the  appearance  of 
ice.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  considerable; 
since,  agreeably  to  what  is  mentioned  by  Sir  R. 
Barker,  dew  forms  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
during  the  whole  of  the  nights,  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  ice ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  as 
was  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  one  por-. 
tion  of  air  will  be  depositing  moisture,  from 
possessing  a  superabundance  of  it,  while  another 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  receiving  moisture 
in  great  quantity,  in  the  state  of  pellucid' vapour; 
as  the  latter  fact  can  exist  only  when  the  air 
is  far  removed  from  a  state  of  repletion  with 
water. 

3.  If  ev9,poration  produced  the  cold  under 
consideration,  the  wetting  of  the  straw  or  other 
matter,  upon  \yhich  the  pans  are  placed,  would 
tend  to  increase  itj  and,  accordingly.  Sir  H. 
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Davy  affinns  this  to  be  the  case.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
liAms,  who  must  here  be  regarded  as  the  better 
authority,  says,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process  that  the  straw  be  dry ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  mentions,  that  when  the 
straw  becomes  wet,  by  accident,  it  is  replaced ; 
and  that  when  he  purposely  wetted  it  in  some 
of  the  inclosures,  the  formation  of  ice  there 
was  always  prevented.  The  reasons  are  clear. 
The  water,  by  softening  the  straw,  renders  it 
easily  compressible  by  the  weight  of  the  pans, 
and  at  the  same  time  fills  up  what  would  other- 
wise be  vacant  spaces  among  its  parts.  The 
straw,  therefore,  in  this  condensed  state,  must 
afford  a  ready  passage  to  heat  from  the  earth  to 
the  pans,  the  hindrance  of  which  is  allowed  by 
every  person  to  be  the  use  of  it,  in  this  process, 
when  dry.  Again ;  the  moisture,  which  passes 
through  the  straw  to  the  earth  it  covers,  will 
rise  afterwards  in  the  form  of  vapour,  having 
the  same  temperature  with  the  warm  ground, 
and  will  communicate  heat  to  the  pans.  In  the 
last  place ;  a  part  of  this  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed into  water  by  the  pans,  in  consequence 
of  which  heat  must  be  extricated. 

4.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Sir  R.  Barker  and 
Mr.  Williams,  in  support  of  their  opinions,  that 
the  pans,  when  new,  are  so  porous,  that  they 
readily  permit  water  to  transude  them;  and 
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that  old  |>ans,  wbieh  permit  tbie  in  a  less  de^ 
gree,  are  less  fit  for  the  making  of  ice.  But  the 
argument,  which  is  hence  derived  by  them,  is 
completely  refuted  by  a  fact  related  by  Mr. 
Williams  himself  5  for  he  says,  that  the  pans  are 
greased  before  they  are  used,  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  ice  to  their  sides;  since,  if  thid 
purpose  be  answered,  the  water  can  never  be  in 
contatct  with  the  pans,  and  therefore  can  never 
pass  through  them. 

The  real  reason  of  the  less  fitness  of  old  pans 
f€fr  the  making  of  ice  is  perhaps  the  foUowingi 
The  production  of  the  cold,  which  occurs  in 
this  jwroeess,  must  take  place  in  the  watery 
since  neither  the  straw  upon  which  the  pans 
are  placed,  nor  the  air  above  them,  was  ever 
found  by  Mr.  Williams  of  so  low  a  temperature 
419  S2^.^'  Whatever,  therefore,  obstructs  the 
passage  of  heat  from  the  straw  to  the  water, 
must  favour  the  freezing  of  the  latter.  But 
this  will  be  less  effectually  done  by  an  old  than 
by  a  new  pan,  as  the  density  of  the  former  is 
greater,  from  the  grease  forced  into  it  by  rub- 
bing, and  from  the  slime  and  sand  that  will 
enter  with  the  water  into  its  pores,  when  these 
are  not  entirely  closed  by  the  grease;  which 
must  often  happen,  as  the  smearing  is  performed 
only  once  in  three  or  four  days.  The  difference, 
however,  in  effect  betwixt  old  and  new  pans 
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mnst  be  very  small ;  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  old  are  ever  laid  aside  on  account  of  their 
unfitness. 

In  a  like  way  may  be  explained,  without  the 
aid  of  cold  producetl  by  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  outsides  of  the  pans,  another 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  ice  was 
often  found  by  him  in  those  vessels,  while  water 
contained  in  a  china  plate,  surrounded  by  them^ 
had  none ;  since  the  thin  and  dense  substance 
of  the  plate  must  have  transmitted  more  readily, 
than  the  thick  and  rare  substance  of  the  pans, 
the  heat  of  the  straw  to  the  water. 

5.  In  accounting  for  the  making  of  ice  in 
Bengal,  it  is  requisite  to  show,  not  only  how  the 
first  film  is  produced,  but  also,  in  what  way  the 
thickness  of  this  film  is  afterwards  increased^ 
If  evaporation  be  the  cause  of  this  increase,  it 
follows,  that  a  plate  of  ice  in  the  night-time^ 
and  in  the  stillest  air,  both  unfavourable  to  that 
process,  must  yet  emit  as  much  moisture,  as  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  cold,  accord^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  at  least  14**,  and  accord-* 
ing  to  Sir  H-  Davy  of  at  least  18^;  a  conclu- 
sion, as  it  appears  to  me,  of  itself  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  theory,  from  which  it 
is  drawn. 

While  attending  to  this  subject,  I  became 
desirous  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
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d^ree  of  cold,  which  might  be  produced  by 
evaporation  from  water  contained  in  a  shallow 
vessel.  With  this  view,  I  placed  on  a  feather- 
bed, situated  between  the  door  and  window  of 
a  room  in  my  house  in  London,  two  china  plates, 
into  one  of  which  as  much  water  was  poured^ 
as  covered  its  bottom  to  the  depth  of  ^  of  aa 
inch.  The  other  plate  was  kept  dry.  The 
bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  being  then  applied 
to  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  each  plate,  I,  ob- 
served upon  many  days,  in  v^irious  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  difference  between  these  instru- 
ments while  the  door  and  window  were  open* 
I  found,  in  consequence,  that  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  the  room  was  75°,  the 
highest  at  which  any  experiment  was  made,  the 
thermometer  in  the  plate,  containing  water,  was 
between  6  and  7  degrees  lower  than  the  one  in 
the  dry  plate  j  that  the  difference  between  these 
thermometers  diminished  gradually  as  the  air 
became  colder ;  and  that  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  40°,  the  lowest  for  which  I  have 
any  observation,  the  difference  was  only  1^°. 
At  3g%  therefore,  it  would  have  been  very 
small,  and  at  a  few  degrees  below  32  it  would 
probably  have  vanished.  This  supposition  agrees 
with  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Glasgow,  who  found,  t^iat  no  cold  was  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  from  snow  possessing  a 
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temperature  of  27^,  though  the  air  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  was  purposely  much 
agitated  by  him. 

The  conclusions  here  given  by  me,  respecting 
the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  watei^, 
were  drawn  from  experiments  made  in  the  day, 
while  the  sky  was  clear,  the  air  very  calm,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  stationary. 
At  night,  and  during  a  cloudy  day,  the  diflTer- 
ences  were  less.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
was  any  perceptible  motion  in  the  air,  thty 
were  greater.  They  were  also  greater  if  the 
heat  of  the-  atmosphere  was  increasing;  but 
less,  if  this  was  decreasing. 

Having  thus,  I  think,  placed  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  formation  of  ice  in  Bengal  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  evaporation,  I  shall  now  istate  several 
reasons,  which  have  induced  me  to  believe,  that 
it  depends  upon  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the 
heavens. 

1.  This  cause  not  only  exists,  but  exists  in  a 
degree,  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  eflfect, 
which  I  attribute  to  it.  For  Mr.  Wilson  found 
the  surface  of  snow,  during  a  clear  and  calm 
night,  to  be  16°  colder  th^i  air  2  feet  above  it, 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  being  taken  by  a 
naked  thermometer;  whereas  the  greatest  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  ever  observed  by  Mr*  Wil- 
liams,  at  the  distance  of  5^  feet  from  the  ground. 
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dttritig  ike  time  that  he  supposed  ice  to  be  fariji- 
ing,  wa§  only  14°  higher  tiatan  the  freeziog  pomt 
of  water.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  diiSerence 
of  18®  related  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  he  does  not 
^eak  from  his  own  observation,  and  as  he  gives 
Ho  authority  for  what  he  advances ;  though  even 
this  difference  is  considerably  less,  than  what  I 
have  attempted  to  show  must  sometimes  occur, 
•from  the  radiation  of  heat  at  night,  betwem 
the  temperature  of  air,  a  few  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  tiiat  of  bodies  placed  on  its  surface. 

It  is  to  be  mentioned  here  also^  that,  ac^rord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Leslie*,  the  power  of  watier  to  ra- 
diate heat,  exceeds,  perhaps,  that  of  all  othtar 
tsubstances. 

2.  Ice  is  chiefly  formed  in  Bengal  -during  the 
clearest  and  calmest  nights ;  and  it  is  on  sodi 
nights  that  the  greatest  cold,  from  radiation,  is 
observed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Sir  H. 
Barker's  more  refined  mode  of  conductiHg  the 
process,  an  unusual  stillness  of  liie  air,  in  con- 
tact with  the  water  to  be  frozen,  is  procured/ 
*by  placing  the  pans  containing  it  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  ground ;  in  which  situation*  it 
was  formerly  shown,  bodies  must  grow  xioldea: 
from  radiation  to  the  Jieavens  at  night,  than  in 
any  other. 

*^  Oa  Heat,  p.  80. 
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S.  The  cold,  by  means  of  which  ice  is  pro- 
duced in  Bengal,  appears,  as  I  think  may  be 
inferred  from. what  is  said  by  Sir  R.  Barker,  in 
its  greatest  degree,  like  cold  from  radiation 
m  other  substances,  on  those  still  and  serene 
nights,  during  which  litde  dew  is  deposited  by 
the  atmosphere. 

4.  Clouds  and  wind  prevent  the  formation  of 
ice  in  Bengal ;  and  the  same  states  of  the  atoio- 
^pheire  either  prevent,  or  considerably  diminiaht 
the  occurrence  of  cold  from  the  radiati^:!  of 
h«at  at  night  by  bodies  on  tke  ground. 

I  shall  close  this  subject,  by  giving  some  ac- 
count of  a  few  attempts  to  procure  the  freezing 
jof  water  at  night,  in  this  country,  by  exposing 
it  to  air  of  a  temperature,  higher  than  that  of 
32^  These  were  made  by  me  in  1812,  at  my 
usual  place  of  experiment,  which  was  formeily 
stated  ito  be  not  well  adapted  for  the  appearance 
of  a  great  cold  from  radiation,  and  on  ni^ts 
not  among  the  most  favourable  to  such  an  un» 
dertaking,  even  of  those  which  occur  in  this 
country.  It  is  proper  also  to  mention,  that  I 
was  then  less  able  to  conduct  such  experiments, 
and  to  make  use  of  them,  than  I  afterwards  be- 
came, from  a  longer  attention  to  similar  objects. 
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EXPERIMENT  Ist. 


With  a  view  to  imitate  the  method  of  making 
ice  described  by  Sir  R.  Barker,  I  had  a  pit  dug, 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May,  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden  so  often  spoken  of,  4|  feet  long, 
3  wide  and  2  deep.  It  consequently  had  the 
same  depth  as  the  excavations  mentioned  by 
that  gentleman,  but  was  considerably  less  in  its 
other  dimensions.  Clean  dry  straw  was  then 
strewed,  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pit.  On  the  straw  were  next  laid  a  num- 
ber of  small  shallow  earthen  pans,  a  part  of 
which  were,  glazed,  and  a  part  unglazed.  In 
the  last  place ;  all  the  pans  were  filled  with  soft 
water,  which  had  been  boiled  on  the  same  even- 
ing. Contrary  to  my  expectation^  the  unglazed 
pans  remained  as  dry  on  tlie  outside,  after  water 
had  been  poured  into  them,  as  those  which  were 
glazed.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  former 
were  more  dense  in  their  substance,  than  the ' 
unglazed  pans  used  in  India;  and  that  their 
density  was  probably  the  reason,  why  ice  did 
not  afterwards  form  in  them,  sooner  thiri  in 
the  glazed  pans,  which  Were  employed  by  me. 

Two  pans,  containing  boiled  water,  were  set 
ppon  the  grassplat,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pit.    A  watch-glass  filled  with  boiled  water  was 
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also  placed  upon  ike  grasfiplat,  and  another  was 
laid  npcm  i3i(d  liaised  bocacA,  whick  had  been 
thiidj  coTisred  mth  sand.  All  these  arrange- 
liients  wiere  not  aunideted  before  lOh.  at  night. 
At  J  h.  ia  the  mOrning,  ice  appeared  in  the 
wiitoh-j^asBes  on  the  gm^plat  and  raised  board ; 
the  heat  of  tke  mr^  as  sateasored  b^^  a  naked 
thermometer,  being  ihen^  at  4  feet  above  the 
groviiid,  S&TT^  and  at  7  feet,  40^^.  At  2  h.  iee 
is^s  observed  in  the  pans  in  the  pit,  while  a 
iksommom^er  ia  the  aar>  &i  feet  dSjove  the 
gronnd,  was  96^^*  Shortly  afterwards,  ioe 
be^an  also  to  form  in  the  pans  upon  the  grass- 
plat.  The  tenipera4:ure  of  gnu»,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sky,  was  at  the  same  time  30%  while  that 
of  the  earth  iaad  inch  bdlow  the  bottcnn  of  the 
l^sis  WBfi  45^^  3>urijng  thie  time  of  these  c^b- 
^ervatBoaas  ttew  f onned  copicmsly. 

EXPEuiMteNt  2nd. 

My  ne^Lt  iattesxpt  was  in  the  majin^  men- 
tioned Iby  Mr.  WiBiams. 

C^  ithe  evening  lof  the  ^£nd  of  ilV^y,  I  ;eQ- 
^coinpassed  ^a  square  piece  jof  levdi  garoulid^  the 
sides  of  which  were  '8  feet  long,  with  ix  harder 
of  earth  4  inches  iA^y  aiid  filled  the  ar^i  with 
dry  straw.  On  thife  were  placed  several  of  the 
earthen  pans,  which  had  been  formerly  us^d. 
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and  a  ftw  smdler  vessels,  all  containing  iinb<»led 
water.  After  an  exposure  of  little  more  than 
an  hour,  water  in  a  watch-glass  upon  the  isttraw 
was  found  frozen,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
2  feet  above  the  straw,  being  then  S7^.  In 
half  an  hour  more,  ice  began  to  a|^ear  in  the 
earthen  pans,  while  a  tharmom^^er  &J^  feet 
dbove  them,  this  being  the  height  at  which  Mr. 
Williams  used  to  suspend  his  instrument,  was 
36**.  The  air  soon  after  became  colder  ^rlnit 
its  temperature  was  never  less  than  33^  though 
taken  by  a  naked  thermometer,  which,  as  was 
before  said,  upon  a  clear  and  calm  ni^t, 
occasions  the  air  to  seem  about  £®  colder  than 
it  really  is* 

It  might  be  inferred,  from  what  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  temperature  ci  the 
straw  beds,  on  which  the  ice*pans  were  set  at 
Benares,  was  always  found  by  him  above  the 
freezing  point,  for  this  reason,  that  the  straw, 
from  containing  no  moisture,  could  not,  like 
the  water,  grow  cold  by  evaporation.  I  had, 
therefore,  been  surprised,  during  the  first  ex- 
periment, for  I  had  then  but  little  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  cold  observed  with  dew, 
that  a  thermometer,  laid  upon  an  exposed  part 
of  the  straw,  was  always  below  the  freezing 
point,  after  ice  had  b^gun  to  form  in  the  pans. 
On  reading,  however,  his  account  of  the  process 
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a  second  time,  with  iAo^ased  attention,  my 
wonder  ceased.  For,  as  tlie  pans  he  spei^s  of 
were  large j  and  touched  one  another,  and  as  all 
the  pans  employed  in  India,  for  the  making  of 
ice,  widen  as  they  rise  from  the  bQttom,  like 
our  miUt-pam,  the  thermom^^,  placed  by  him 
Oft  the.  straw,  must  have  been  secluded  from  iJl 
Tiew  of.  the  sky,  and  would  therefore  mark  a 
temperature  much  higher,  than  if  it  had  been 
laid,  as  in  my  experiment,  upon  straw  fiilly 
exposed  to  the  heavens.  Oa  this^  the  seaHid 
flight,  therefore,  I  placed  a  thermometer  uhder 
theiedge  of  one  of  the  pans  lying  (hi  the  straw 
faed^  and  fonhd  it  some  time  i^erward&  6^  highep, 
thatn  a  shnikr  instrument  upon  a  part  of  the 
fAtdm  bed  which  was  uncx>vered.  Generally^ 
faowoveff,  the  difference  was  not  so  great.  If 
my  )>ans  had  been  krge,  like  diose  of  Mn  Wiji. 
liams,  I  should,  nb  doubt,  have  obser\'ed  m(u% 
CMMdeoable  di£Gerences ;  for,  in  eoasequenoe 
of  their  smallness,  I  could  not  lay  a  thermos 
meter  on  the  straw  bed,  so  as  to  be  fully  screened 
from  the  sky  by  the  edge  of  any  of  them,  with- 
out its  being  almort  in  contact  with  the  vessely 
e¥«ry  j^rt  of  which  was  always  colder  than  the 
skeltered  straw. 

Much  dew  forooed  in  the  course  of  this  ni^ht. 
The  greatest  difference  remarked  by  me,  during 
it,  between  the  temperatures  of  grass  and  of  air, 
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was  ^,  aad  bitweeii  thofle  of  ak  nod  a  fuUy 
exposed  part  of  the  straw  bed  9^. 

i:xpERiMENT  3rd. 

This  was  begun  oa  liie  eveiuQg  of  the  I&h 
ef  October,  and  wa»  likewise  made  agreeably 
io  the  method  rdatod  by  Mr.  Williams. . 

Ice  app^r^ed  in  th^  pis^u^  when,  thje  teixq^fin*- 
ttue  of  the  air^  at  the  heig^  oii^jf  f^^ct,  wa8> 
iftccoEdiisg  tQ  a  Baked  tbermometfir,  S7^. 
.  On  this  night,  I  j^aced  upon,  the  straw. bed  a 
dcy  eartheisk  psii,  amcmg  ihono  wkick  contained 
.water,: and  fbund  t&e  in^de. oi  its  bottom. to.  he 
tfi  mach  colder  than  the  air>  as  the  water  was 
§11  the  oflier  pans»  bi^e  ioe  appeared  in  ihem» 
After  the  water  had  begun  to  freeae,  npftapet 
comparison  conihl  be  made  between  its  tern* 
perature  and  that  of  the  empty  pan.  Thin  pan> 
in  ike  course  of  the  night,  attrsurted  moiiEd^ffe^ 
mhich  was  afterwards  converted^  into  a  &m  of 
ice*  . 

• '  But  die  chief  £3tot  established  by  the  present 
fixperiment  was,  that  water  may  freeze  at  ni^iti 
in  air  of  a  temperature  higher  than  32^,  not 
only  without  any  loss  of  weight  from  evapora- 
tidn^  biit  with  a  gain  of  weight  £rom  an  opposite 
process. 

I  had  observed  that  water,  exposed  early  in 
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t&e  evaiifig  in  the  i^d  air  to  the  sky^  lost  & 
little  weight,  in  the  course  of  a  .clear  nightw 
This  I  imputed  to  evaporation  taking  place^ 
b^oire  the  water  had  been  cooled  enough  ta 
condense  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere^  and  to^ 
the  weight  gamed  afterwards  being  iasuffident 
td  compensate  the  previous  loss.  I  exposed, 
tiierefore,  op  this  night,  water  to  the  influeno^ 
^  the  sky,  until  it  wqs  cooled  to  34^«  Of  this^ 
I  put  3  ounces  into  each  of  two  china  saucers|l 
wUch  had  also  he&^  eiposed  to  the  air,  and 
then  placed  the  sihicera  i^on  the  straw  bed. 
la  the  morning,  a  thin  cake  of  ice  was  found  itt 
both  saucers,  <nie  of  which  had  gaine^^d  2^,  md 
&e  other  3  grains,  in  weight.  Dew  was  alsi^ 
ciqdious  (M  this  mgbi.  At  one  time,  grass  wa» 
9i\  and  the  exposed  part  of  the  straw  bed  12^ 
ofiider  than  the  air  ^. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  person,  that  the 
formation  of  ice,  in  the  three  preceding  experi- 
ments, was  tht  eS^t  of  a  Natural  o|>eration, 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  same  substance  i? 
produced  in  Bengal  These  two  facts  must, 
lkem£ofei  haw  a  common  cause,  and  this  has 

*  Tbe  gmktec  coMi  observed  in  this  ami  the  preceding 
eiperimieat^  t^n  «traw  than  upon  grass^  is  to  be  referred 
t^  the  flhortoess  of  tibe  latter^  by  reason  of  which  heat  was 
rea^]^69mBi«n«Mtted  to  its  aj^er  ports  by  the  earth. 
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been  shown,  by  the  last  experiment,  indi^nd-- 
elitly  of  what  was  said  before  in  this  Essay,  not 
to  be  evaporation.  It  is  also  clear,  that  the 
etAdf  induced  on  the  water  in  those  experi-. 
ments,  had  a  common  canse  with  that  observed^ 
tft  the  same  time,  upon  the  grass  and  the  strawy 
which  latter  cold  must,  in  consequence  of  proofs 
formerly  given,  be  admitted  to  have  arisen  &aax 
the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  those  substances  to 
the  heavens.  A  necessary  inference,  therefore, 
appears  to  be,  that  the  formation,  of  ice  in  B^i* 
gal,  in  the  circumstances  described  by  Sir  IL 
Barker  and  Mr.  Williams,  must  likewise  be 
attributed,  in  by  far  the  gr^tter  treasure,  Jf 
not  altogether,  to  a  loss  of  heat,  which  the 
water  suffers  by  its  own  radiation,  while  situated 
in  such  a  manner,vthat  it  can  receive  lijttle  heat 
from  other  bodies,  either  by  radiation  or  con- 
duction*. 

■*  On  the  evenings  preceding  the  nights^  during  whiph  ice 
is  produced  in  Bengal,  the  temperature  of  the  water  exposed 
in  the  pans  is>  probably^  often  6CP  or  more.  But  water  of 
the  heat  of  6oP,  if  exposed  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel  to  air 
of  the  same  temperature,  during  the  di^^  while  the  weather 
18' calm  and  clear^  will  lose  about  8^  of  heat  by  evaporation. 
A  cold  from  this  cause  may,  tiier^re^  concur  with  that  from 
radiation,  and,  consequendy,  may,  in  Bengal,  accelerate 
somewhat  the  formation  of  ice.  "  The  influence,  however,,  of 
evaporation  there,  in  this  respect,  should  t^  state  of  the  air 
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with  regard  to  moisture  still  peraut  it»  whidb  mutt  often  not 
be  the  case  while  dew  is  fonning,  will^  gs  the  night  proceeds, 
gradnally  diminish,  and  at  length  almost  disappear,  before 
the  freezing  of  the  Water  commences;  since  I  have  lately 
shown>  tiiat  evaporation  from  water  of  3S^  produces  Tery 
litlk  eeld>  even  in  the  daj^time.  Indeed,  k  seems  to  me 
mchmore  probable,  that  on  a  dear  and  calm  sight,  though 
in  a  dry  winter  of  Bengal,  water  at  the  temperature  of  3%^ 
win  acquire  warmth  from  the  formation  of  dew  upon  it,  than 
lliat  it  wiU  become  cold  from  evaporation* 
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CONCLUSION. 

Tflje:  experipieiits  whic^,  w^e  m^de  by  me 
oa  dewy  ftod  tinker  stdsfeelB  toeated  of  m  the 
pFecediflg  'Es»ay,  were  unavoidaWy  aftten^ed 
with  many  mcorrvenfences,  which  wiere  ihe 
more  felt,  as  my  health  hacj  long  been,  feqble, 
and  as  my  professional  duties  obliged  me  often 
to  return  to  London  in  the  morning,  without 
having  previously  taken  rest,  after  the  whole* 
of  a  night  had  been  spent  in  attending  to  the 
objects  of  my  pursuit.  The  inconveniences 
here  alluded  to  were,  indeed,  so  great,  that  I 
was  twice  or  thrice  obliged  to  intermit  my 
labours  for  several  months  together,  and  at 
length  found  it  necessary  to  cease  from  them 
entirely,  before  I  had  nearly  completed  the 
plan,  which  I  had  formed.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  these  things,  to  excuse,  in  part, 
the  imperfections,  which  will  be  observed  in 
what  I  have  written,  as  some  of  them  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  removed  by  a  further  in- 
terrogation of  Nature*. 

London^  September  25,  1815. 
*  Of  the  experiments  related  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Fart  of  this  Essay>  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  is  an  effect  of  previous  cold  in  the  substances  on 
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nvbieh;  ii  B,^gpw!$i  those  ef  enty^im  evem«g  Mluie  resmrioeillW 
11^  Ibe.0miloc6»  of  tMr  M8^U;9i  the  wisalher  upon  the  oib^f 
0v«niii0»  not  haying  faiiourad  muA  qay  pitq]o$eb  I  Ijook- 
advantage^  therefore^  of  being  in  the  coiuitpy^  at  thft^di0tAiiee> 
of  a  iew  wdiisB  ivoai  London,  on  ib»  2hsti  of  tho  pM8l!nt 
somijtli^  th(e  la9t  da)if  but  one  of  an.  nti|»uaUy: long  tniet^ 
dry  weather^  to  exfle)se  to  the  sk%  asimiimt^t  b^re  8tte99iU 
weighed  parcels  of  wool  and  swandown,  upon  a  smooth, 
unpainted,  and  perfectly  dry  fir  table,  5  feet  long,  3  broad, 
and  nearly  3  in  height,  which  had  been  placed  an  hour 
before,  in  the  sunshine,  in  a  large  level  grass-field.  At  this 
time,  and  tluroughout  my  experiments,  the  air  was  very  still, 
and  the  sky  very  serene.  The  atmosphere,  too,  in  all  pro- 
bability, contained  but  little  moisture,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  absence  of  rain ;  and  the  surfece  of  the  ground  appa- 
rently contained  none.  The  wool,  12  minutes  after  sunset^ 
was  found  to  be  14^  colder  than  the  air,  tiie  temperature  of 
the  latter  being  measured  by  a  naked  thermometer  suspended 
4  feet  above  the  ground,  and  to  have  acquired  no  weight. 
The  swandown,  the  quantity  of  which  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  wool,  was  at  the  same  time  13^  colder  than 
the  air,  and  was  also  without  any  additional  weight.  In  20 
minutes  more,  the  swandown  was  14t^  colder  than  the 
neighbouring  air,  and  was  still  without  any  increase  of  its 
weight.  My  experiments  now  censed  from  a  failure  of 
daylight. 

In  my  former  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  greatest  cold 
observed  by  me  from  radiation,  without  the  appearance  of 
4lew,  was  only  Qi-^. 

While  making  the  experiments  on  wool  and  swandown> 
I  attended  ft^uently  to  the  temperature  of  the  grass,  and 
found  it  at  one  time  15^  colder  than  that  of  the  air  4  feet 
above  the  ground.  This  difference  is  1^  greater,  than  any 
I  had  ever  before  seen  between  the  temperatures  of  the  same 
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jrabstanoM,  uid  is  equal  to  the  greatest  whidi  I  had  ever 
known  to  occar,  between  those  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
swandown  lying  upon  grass.  I  had  this  evening  placed  no 
swandown  upon  grass. 

These  experiments  were  not  made  till  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  editi<m  of  my  Essay  was  printed,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
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TO 

THE  RTOHT  HONOURABLE 

LLOYD,  LORD   KENYON, 

RELATIYB  TO  tOMB  COMDVCT  OP  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON, 

POiTBRIOR  TO  THB 

DECISION  OP  THE  COURT  OP  KING'S  BENCH 

IN  THB 

CASE  OF  DR.  ST  ANGER; 

AMD  COMTAINUIO 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  PRINCIPAL  GROUND  OP  THAT 
DECISION. 
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TO 

DAVID  HUME,  ESQ. 

APVOCATE,   PROFESSOR   OF   SCOTCH   LAW   IN   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP   EDINBURGH,   &C. 

ICY  BBAJR  FRXSNI^, 

When  you  requested  some  mon&s  ago, 
As^  I  would  ppoceed  no  farthep  in  the  letter,  which  I 
had  informed  you  I  was  writing  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
die  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  it  appeared  to  me  that  you 
hid,  in  a  great  measure,  mistaken  its  object.  I  therefore 
considered  myself  entitled  to  contiteie  my  undertaking, 
and  ^ave  acoord^Iy  now  brought  it  to  &  concluinc^.  I 
rea^y  admit,  diat,  in  ohe  point  of  view,  I  may  have  b0ai 


Nixijf  re  ore(€rai,  if^o's  t*  iwy^vw  iXyta,  ntitr^ti. 

But  I  trust  that^  as  far  as  the  more  important  parts  of 
mcxral  diaracter  are  concerned,  you  will  find  nothing  in 
what  I  have  done  imworthy  of  the  friendship  between 
us,  which,  from  its  commencement,  now  nearly  thirty 
y«ar&  9^^^  wh^n  our  boyish  fancies  gilded  every  prospect 
before  us,  ha«  been  ever  my  pride,  and  often,  in  the  storms 
of  life,  the  chief  anchor  of  my  hope. 

As  a  piece  of  compodtion,  my  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
deemed  faulty  by  ypu  in  many  respects.  You  will  per- 
cdve,  for  instance,  a  considerable  want  of  unity  in  the 
execution,  should  indeed  the  great  rules  of  criticism  be 
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thought  applieMe  to  such  a  trifle  as  the  present,  fW>i» 
the  introductkm  of  circumstances,  which  must  seem  both 
trifling  and  irrelevant,  if  the  rank  and  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are'  communicated  be  conddered* 
My  excuse  for  part  of  them  is,  diat,  it  bdng  one  of  my 
intentions  to  give  information  to  some  of  my  own  profes- 
sion, I  conceived  it  allowable  to  mention  various  things 
for  this  purpose  alone. 

I  shall  anticipate  only  one  other  of  yotur  observations 
regarding  my  letter,  and  this  refers  to  the  kteneiss  of  its 
appearance.  I  confess  tnyself  much  ashamed,  that  almost 
t  ^v^vemonth  has  passed  away  since  the  opcunrence  of 
the  event,  which  especially  gave  rise  to  it  But  acdd^nts, 
which  would  appear  ridiculous  in  narration,  whatever 
thdr  efiects  may  have  been,  of]bsn  mtemipled  my  labour, 
and  indolence  <^ft«i  {beaded,  fcur  a  tone,  irrenstiUy  against 
the  parformanoe  of  an  ungratefiil  task,  which  duty  had 
imposed.  The  delay,  however,  has  necessarily  tended  to 
diminish  the  probability  of  there  bang  many  considerable 
errors  in  what  I  have  advanced. 

Forgive  me  for  employing  this  mode  of  conveying  my 
sentiments  to  you,  and  accept  my  warmest  Wishes  for 
your  welfare. 

I  ranain. 
Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  WELLS. 

London, 
Septmber  1,  1799. 
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TO' 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LLOYD,   LORD   KENYON,  &c. 


La  fede  iinqua  non  deve  easer  corrotta, 
O  data  a  an  solo,  o  data  insieme  a  mille; 
S  con  in  una  selva,  in  una  grotta, 
liOntan  dalle  cittadi,  et  dalle  ville; 
Come  dinauzi  a  tribunal!,  in  finotta 
Di  tealimon,  di  scrhtt,  e  cfl  posdlle; 
Seoia  gianure^  o  segno  ^tro  pia  oxpressc^ 
Basti  una  volta,  che  s'abbia  promesso. 


MY  LORD, 

If  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  well-known  writer  of  short-hand,  .Mr. 
•Gurney,  the  decision  of  your  Lordship,  and  the 
other  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Stanger,  rested  principally  upon 
this  ground — that  he  npiight  readily  obtain  by  9 
direct  application  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
what  he  then  prayed  the  court  to  enjoin  that 
body  to  grant. — Every  person,  your  Lordship 
^aid,  has  already  a  right  to  address  himself  to 
the  honourable  feelings  pf  those  breasts,  to 
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which  Dr.  Stanger  must  at  last  address  hinr- 
self,  if  the  mandamus  were  issued.  The  same 
sentiment  was  immediately  after  expressed  by 
you  a  second  time  •,  "  if  %py  one  proposes  him"— 
I  venture  to  repeat  your  Lordship's  words — 
"  the  question  is  submitted  to  a  majority*  It 
goes  then  t^  that  tribunal,  whight  i  hop^  and 
believe,  is  the  sanctuary  of  honour  and  good 
faithj  and  he  may  as  well  address  himself  to 
them  now,  as  if  this  mandamus  went/*  I  am,, 
my  Lord,  one  of  those  persons,  whom  you  thus^ 
declared  to  have  a  right  to  address  themselves: 
to  the  honourable  feelings^  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  <rf  London.  I  have  exercised  that 
right. — I  have  applied  to  the  sancttuiry  ojhonowr 
and  good  faith^  for  a  completion  of  those  as- 
surances, which  your  L»ordship  regarded  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  truth,  that  you  erected 
t}poQ  them  a  decision,  which  Was  to  aflfect  the 
I'eputatioo  and  fortunes  of  many  of  your  feHoW- 
feubjects,  of  no  mean  rank  in  society,  afiid  from 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal.  Of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  application  i  now  think  it  my  diity 
to  infOTm  you,  a«  it  originated  in  your  cOUnseL 
The  counsel  was^  given  in  open  court ;  the  liar- 
ration  of  its  consequeiaces  ought,  ther^ore,  in 
ipy  opinion,  to  -be  made  with  equal  jiotoi^ty^ 
if  my  feebleness  would  permit ;  and  this  con- 
sideration will,  I  hr^e^  induce  your  L6i*diShip 
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to  pardon  the  unusual  Uberty  which  I  i$ke  itt 
addressing  you  thus  publicly. 

But  it  seems  to  me  proper,  before  entering 
iqpon  this  narration,  that  I  should  speak  at 
greater  length  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Stangef* 
Your  Lordship's  attention  mu»t  have  heet%  ^ 
miich  occupied  by  the  many  in9|>ortant  £^ai^ 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged  since  itsf  o<S 
cucrence,  that  the  traces  left  in  your  memoty 
by  some  of  its  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  right  understanding 
of  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  mysdf,  are 
now  perhs^s  neariy,  if  not  altogether  eikced^ 

On  the  26th  of  January,  179^  DrrChristopher 
Stanger,  a  physickn  of  eminence  in  this  tnetro- 
polisv  made  oath  in  the  Court  of  King's  Benchf, 
that  he  had  shortly  before  applied  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  to  be  examined  for  admission 
into  their  order  of  candidates;  and  that  this 
examination  had  been  refused  to  hhn  in  ccm(». 
sequence  of  a  by-law,  which  he  conceived  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  charter  and  *cte 
ci  ParHamenU,  by  which  their  corporation  had 
been  established.  The  next  day,  a  rule  W^ 
granted  by  the  court  for  the  college  to  show 
caose*,  why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue  to 
compd  |them  t&  exmmne  that  gentlemai^.  In 
the  beginning  of  t!he  Miowing  April,  Sir  George 
Baker,  prescient  of  the  eolliege,  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
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their  attorney^  made  each  of  them  an  a£Bdavit,  ^ 
to  justify  the  refusal  to  admit  Dr.  Stanger  to 
the  examination  he  required.   In  these  affidavits 
it  was  stated^  that  the  c^ege,  in  pursuance  of 
a  power  granted  by  their  charter^  had  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  certain  qualifications 
and  conditions,  ias  requisite  for  the  admission 
of  perspns  into  the  commonalty  or  fellowship, 
and  into  the  order  of~  candidates ;  that,  by  one 
of  thek  statutes  then,  in  force,  no  perspn  could 
be  admitted  into  that  order,  unless  he  were  a 
doctor  in  medicine  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
that  Dr.  Stanger  was  not^  a  graduate  of  either 
of  those  universities  y  and  that  there  were  two 
by-laws  of  the  college,  by  which  licentiates  of 
certain  descriptions  might  be  received  into  the 
fellowi^ipy  without  their  previously  entering 
into  the  order  of  candidates.     Such  were  the 
.general  grounda  on  which  the  refusal  of  the 
college  to  examine  Dr.  Stanger  was  to  be  de^ 
fended.    It  was,  however,  clearly  seen  from  Sir 
George  Baker's  affidavit,  that  if  the  reasons 
hitherto  alleged  should  be  found  insufficient, 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  show,  that  the 
appUcai^t  was  unworthy  of  reception  into  any 
society,  from  having  violated  the  faith  which, 
it  was  said,  he  had  solemnly  pledged  to  the  col- 
lege, upon  being  admitted  a  licentiate. 
Hie  by-law,  which  res^tricted  admission  into 
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the  order  of  candidates  to  the  graduates  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  had  been  decided  by  Lord 
Mansfield  to  be  bad ;  and  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  counsef  of  the  college,  the  two 
by-laws,  which  allowed  licentiates  to  enter  the 
fellowship,  bad  been  framed  in  consequence  of 
the  censure  passed  by  that  judge  upon  the 
former  system  of  admission,  and  of  his  recom- 
mendation that  a  more  liberal  one  should  be 
adopted.  Their  real  defence,  therefore,  as 
having  regard  to  the  possible  applications  of 
persons  in  whom  they  could  not  pretend  to  find 
the  smallest  appearance  of  blame,  rested  en- 
tirely upon  the  two  last-meijtioned  by-laws. 

These  by-laws  were  recited  at  length  in  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Roberts.  By  one  of  them,  the 
president  was  allowed  once  in  two  years,  but 
not  oftener,  to  propose  a  licentiate  of  ten  years 
stknding,  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  "without 
examination  of  his  fitness.  If  he  chose,  how- 
ever, to  omit  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  as 
the  present  president  has  repeatedly  done,  it  was 
not  to  devolve  upon  any  other  person.  But 
when  Lord  Mansfield  condemned  the  whole  of 
the  former  system  of  admission,  there  existed  a 
much  more  liberal  statute  for  the  reception  of 
licentiates,  through  favour  ;  for  according  to  it 
every  licentiate  of  three  years  standing,  who 
had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 

u  2 
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^er  studying  four  years  in  any  university, 
might  in  this  way  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
college :  one  at  least,  therefore,  of  the  new 
by-laws,  certainly  afforded  no  corrective  to  the 
evil,  of  which  that  great  man  complained. 

The  remaining  by-law  was  consequently  the 
on^y  source,  from  which  such  i^  corrective  could 
be  expected.  It  declared,  tha,t  licentiates  of 
seven  years  standing,  and  who  had  completed 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  their  age,  might  be  a4* 
mitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  cdlege,  should 
they  be  found  fit  upon  examination.  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  Lordsihip,  at  this  time,  with  s^yr 
observations  upon  the  numeirous  fetters,  by 
which  the  action  of  the  pretended  principle  of 
thi,s  by-law  was  impeded.  I  have  at  present 
nothing  in  view  but  to  shov,  that  this  was  the 
only  n;ieasure  of  any  importance  the  college  ha4 
^opted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  re^ 
proach,  which  had  been  thrown  upon  them  by 
Loid  Mansfield ;  and  that  it  therefore  afforded 
the  only  good  ground  for  their  resisting  tl^e 
issue  of  the  mandamus  which  Dr.  Stanger  sok 
licited. 

Accordingly,  when  the  question  of  the  man- 
damus caipe  to  be  argued  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1796,  M^. 
Erskine,  the  leading  counsel  of  the  college,  w^s 
found  to  derive  from   this  by-law  his  chief 
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te^usdtis  agaibst  the  proceeding  of  that  writ.  It 
4^m  scarcely  be  thought^  that  so  ingenious  arid 
eloquent  an  advocate  would  confine  the  defence 
«f  his  dientd  to  any  single  poiiit.  It  was  nbt 
^urprising^  therefore,  that  he  should  makie  a 
show  of  resistance  at  various  parts.  But  still 
it  was  evident,  that  this  by-law  was  regarded 
by  him  as  his  only  secure  position.  How  could 
he  indeed  act  otherwise,  consistently  with  the 
deference  which  was  due  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Mansfield?  Dr.  Stanger  had  applied  for 
a  mandamus  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  be- 
cause the  College  of  Hiysicians  refused  to  ex- 
9iiitie  him  for  admission  into  their  otder  of 
Candidates.  But  the  by-law,  in  which  th^ 
founded  this  refusal,  had  been  decided  to  bci 
bad  by  the  late  chief  judge  of  that  court.  No 
other  defence  then  could  well  be  offered  there 
for  such  conduct,  than  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  iaidvice  witli  which  his  censure  was  aectfm- 
panied^  a  new  by-law  for  the  admissioiw  of 
members  had  been  framed,  which  so  qualified 
th^  fotw^t^  as  to  take  away  from  it  all  appeiur- 
anee  of  illiberality ;  and  that  if  Dr.  Stanger 
ehose  to  apply  vtn&ex  the  new  statute,  he  would 
^^adily  be  received  into  the  college. ' 

This  appears  to  tne  a  just  summary  oi  the 
^hief,  if  not  the  only  argument,  of  Mr.  Erskine 
upon  that  occa«k>n.    But  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
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of  error,  I-shaill  now  take  the  lit^erty  of  showing 
in  what  manner  Mr.  Erskine  represented  hif 
own  ai^unient,  and  what  assistance  he  expected 
to, gain  fyom.it,  in  his  attempt  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  the  mandamus.  I  shall  at  least  prove 
by  this  procedure,  that  I  can  have  no  intention 
to  deceive. 


EXTRACTS*  from.  Mr.  Erskine's  Speech  in  the  Court 
of  Kings  Bench,  April  28, 1796,  iii  the  Case  of  Dr. 
Stanger  against  the  College  tf  Physicians. 

\  "  Subsequentjiy  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Fother- 
gill's  case  was  before  the  court,  there  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  of  this  learned  body,  who 
took  the  very  best  smd  the  most  eminent  advice 
which  this  kingdom  could  furnish  them/* 


**  They  made  two  by-laws— in  which  there 
is  a  power  given  for  any  fellow  at  the  ordinaiy 
comitia  majora,  after  Michaelmas,  to  propose  a 
licentiate  of  seven  years  standing,  who  is  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  for  examination,  who,  if  ap- 
proved of  by  the  majority  of  the  fellows  then 
present,  is  to  be  examined  at  the  three  next 
comitias,  and  then,  if  approved,  to  be  admitted 

*  From  Mr.  Gumey's  Repent,  taken  io  ^hort*htnd• 
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a  candidtte;  though  he  has  not  studied  at  either 
ef  the  fn^ish  universities. 

**  Your  Lordship  will  observe,  that  Dr.  Stapget 
could  not  have  this  mandamus  under  this  by- 
law^ a.nd  therefore  I  admit  I  must  support  the 
byJaw  Sir  George  Baker  sets  forth  in  his  affi- 
da^it»  because  no  person,  except  he  be-of  one 
university  or  the  other,  can  possibly  be  ex- 
aminedt  but  upon  the  proposition  of  one  of  the 
fellows  that  h^  should  b^  esuMnined ;  and  upon 
the  proposition  of  one  of  the  fellows,  if  he  be  a 
licentiate  of  seven  years  standing,  and  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  though  he  has  not  that  quaUfica- 
tw»  wkicM  is  required  in  the  by4aw  set  forth  in 
Sir  George  Baker'^  qffidwit^  yet  this  door  H  open 
t0  him.  And  can  it  be  supposed,  or  will  any 
gentleman  «tand  up  and  say  it  is  i^on^stent 
vMi  probabUity,  that  a  man  of  eminent  learn- 
ing and  high  qualifications,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  not  had  that  species  of  education, 
wl»eh  I  will  show  from  the  time  of  the  charter 
to  this  day  haa  been  eooHitantly  adoj^ed }  yet,  if 
hebbe  a  person  who  has  undoubtedly  qualifica- 
tions for  it,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  thare  is  not 
one  fdUiow  x^  the  whole  ^oliege  who  would  pro- 
pose  such  a  person  ?" 


:    •*;  In  the;  by-law  which  I  have  just  stated,  any 
one  fellow  ixiay  propose  the  examinatioii  of  an 
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individual,  though  such  individual  cmdd  not, 
a^ccording  to  the  ordinary  by*law8  of  the  col* 
I^e,  be  admitted  to  examination.  But  to  leave 
the  door  open,  and  to  prevent  the  observations 
diat  were  made  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
imd  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  |)ro£^on,  this  by  Jaw  was  made  $ 
therefore,  I  thipk,  I  have  gone  the  length  of 
lowing,  that  the  present  by-laws  can  be  ati- 
Um^d  with  no  possible  inconvenienccw^^ 


<^  I  will  only  ask  my  friends,  by-and-by,  to 
explain  to  your  Lordship,  how  it  is  consistent 
witti  reason  cur  common  sense,  to  say,  that  tiie 
public  can  sufibr,  or  thislearned  profession  be 
affected  in  its  dignity  or  advantages,  if  no  per* 
son  should  have  an  oppdtunity  to  force  him- 
self into  their  college,  unless  he  comes  within 
the  scope  of  their  byJiiws,  sanctioned  from  all 
antiquity,  and  comes  within  the  sense  of  these 
by-Jaws)  aldiough  no  door  is  lAmt  against  them 
at  all,  but  any  one  fellow  of  the  college  ms^^ 
notwithstanding  that  sitatute,  propose  them  for 
examination,  &c.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
that  a  man  can  be  entitled  to  so  much  fitvtMiF, 
because  of  his  eminent  qualifications,  as  that 
he  can  supersede  all  the  rules  and  provisions 
of  the  country,  and  yet  shall  not  be  dWe  to 
find  one  person  within  the  walla  e(  a  coHege, 
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oensistiiig  of  near  a  hundred  members,  to  pro- 
pose him,  although  such  a  man  would  add  dig- 
nity and  lustre  to  the  college." 


**  Will  any  man  say  that  these  things  are  at*- 
tended  with  any  inconvenience  to  tdie  public? 
They  are  not  at  all  j  for,  in  the  first  place,  if 
the  gentleman  who  proposes  himself  to  ex>- 
amination  1ms  steidied  at  either  of  the  En^sh 
universities,  then  this  does  not  apply;  if  he  has 
not  studied  at  either  of  the  universities,  and 
can  find  one  fellow  in  the  coUege  who  knows 
any  thing  of  him,  and  thinks  him  a  ik  person  to 
be  proposed,  then  this  by-law  does  not  stand 
in  his  way.** 


Such,  my  Lord,  was  the  lise  which  Mr. 
Erskine  made  of  thisi  by-law,  in  resisting  the 
issuing  of  the  mandamus.  The  pleadings  ceased 
almost  imonediately  after  he  had  finished  his 
speech,  and  the  rule  was  discharged,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  an  error  which  was  discovered  in 
the  mode  of  Dr.  Stanger's  application  to  the 
college.  While  it  was  in  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther this  error  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  some  con  versa** 
tion  took  place  between  the  ju^es  and  Dr. 
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Stanger's  counsel,  an  exact  relation  of  a  part  •of 
which  will  demonstrate  more  strongly  than  I 
can  possibly  do,  that  the  court  uniformly  re- 
garded the  conditions,  which  were  required  by 
the  by-law  for  admitting  licentiates  into  the 
college,  merely  as  cautionary  measures  against 
the  entrance  of  improper  persons  into  their 
body  J  and  constantly  supposed,  that  if  any 
licentiate  of  good  character,  and  possessing  the 
qualifications  matked  by  the  statute,  could  pre* 
vail  upcm  a  fellow  to  propose  him,  no  obstacle 
would  afterwards  exist  to  his  admission.  How 
far  these  opinions  were  well  founded,  will  here* 
after  appear  to  your 'Lordship. 


Eaetradjrom  Mr.  Gumey'a  Report. 

Mr.  Justice  L(vwrence.  "  Where  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  gentleman's  getting  some  one  felloW 
of  the  college  to  propose  him  ?*' 

Mr.  Law.    ••There  has  been  no  person  adr, 
mitted — there  have  been  many  trials,  but  no^ 
body  has  ever  got  through  that  wicket,  n<^ 
ever  will.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence.  **  Do  you  imagine,  if 
they  think  Dr.  Stanger,  or  any  other  physician, 
is  a  fit  person,  that  they  will  not  propose  him?*' 

Lord  Kenton.     "  There  is  a  mcket  of  that 
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kind  put  in  our  own  profession — Ibf,  as  I  un- 
derstand, all  the  four  inns  of  court  have  for 
some  time  insisted,  that  one  of  their  body  shall 
propose  a  gentleman  to  be  called  to -the  bar, 
and  that  precaution  has  been  attended  with  ex- 
tremely good  consequences.  I  am  sorry,  from 
what  01^  hears,  that  it  has  not  been  quite  a 
sufficient  guard  now  and  then,  through  a  little 
inadvertence  or  misinformation  j  but  certainly 
it  is  attended  with  good  consequences/' 
.  Mn  Laao.  ^^  That  is  a  delegation  of  the 
ponder  of  inquiry  to  one  whose  special  business 
it  is,,  and  I  believe  every  gentleman  upon  whom 
that  delegation  falls,  discharges  his  duty  pro- 
perly, and  makes  that  inquiry." 

Mr.  Justice  Grose.  "  But  why  should  not 
tbis  supposed  duty  be  as  honourably  and  a3 
well  executed  by  them,  as  in  our  profession*?** 


*  Students  of  law>  as  the  aathor  is  informed,  are  adnutted 
to  the  bar  by  the  benchers  of  the  inns  of  courts,  who,  for  the 
ibUowing  reasons^  may  be  supposed  to  execute  their  trust 
with  furness  and  impartiality.  1.  As  they  are  few  in  number^ 
eacb  of  tiiem  must  feel  himself  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
whole*  2.  They  are  either  of  advanced  age>  and  little  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  their  profession^  or  of  considerable 
ranfk  in  it.  None  of  them,  therefore,  can  well  be  jealous  of 
any  person  who  may  apply  for  admission.  3.  The  applicants 
for,  admission  are,  for  the  most  part,  Tery  young  men,  who 
lor  this  leMon  caanol  have  eodiibited  such  talents  as  are. 
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The  mode  of  Dr.  Stanger's  first  application 
to  the  college  having  been  determined  to  be 

likely  to  excite  jealousy  in  persons  much  their  seniors,  were 
these  even  liable  to  be  affected  with  that  passion.  4.  Iht 
profession  of  law  includes  s&  many  individuals^  that  the  tfiC- 
cession  of  one  more  to  it  can  scarcely  excite  fear  in  any  formed 
aiembery  that  his  profits  may  hence  be  diminished.  5.  Since 
none  are  allowed  to  practise  as  advocates  before  admission  at 
an  inn  of  courts  an  applicant  cannot^  in  the  previous  exercise 
<tf  his  profession^  have  given  umbrage  to  any  of  those  who 
are  to  decide  upon  his  fitness.  6*  So  many  gentlemen  of 
great  figure  and  indepaidrat  fortune  embrace  the  prefes»on 
of  law>  either  with  the  view  of  preparing  themselves  for  the 
discharge  of  various  duties  incident  to  their  rank  in  society, 
or  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  some  high  office  in  the 
State»  that  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  great  liberality  exists  in 
its  government.  Stronger  reascms  may  no  doubt  be  given 
by  persons  b^ter  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  these  seem 
to  the  author  sufficient  to  explain  the  fpiet,  that  every  persoii 
yrho  possesses  the  prescribed  qualifications,  is  morally  certain, 
up6n  application  to  any  of  the  inns  of  court,  of  being  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

Similar  reasons  cannot  be  given,  why  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality should  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  C(dlege  of 
iPhysicians,  upon  the  applications  of  licentiates  for  admisiiofltf 
into  their  bocfy.  For,  1.  Not  a  few  of  the  fellows,  but  all  €4 
them  indiscrimiiHitely,  determine  the  fate  of  every  sudi  a|)i'^ 
filication.  2.  The  greater  part  of  the  voters  are  consequeiitif 
not  of  such  a  rank  in  their  profession  as  to  be  aibove  thtf 
F0ach  of  jealousy.  The  proportion  of  such  persons  at  iHbib 
meetings  of  the  college  is  further  increased  by  their  havlftg 
Uttle  to  do  elsewhere.  3.  As  the  seven  years  of  the  af^iieatti't 
Ucentiateabip  will,  in  all  prolnbility,.  have  been  spent  itii  tiid 
Bietro{>oli8>  it.  is  surely  not  unlikely,  that  SQme  of-tht  ^t^ 
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wrong,  in  the  June  following  he  presented  him- 
self a  second  time  to  them,  requesting  pennis*^ 
»on  to  undergo  any  examination  which  might 
ascertain  his  fitness  to  be  si/elhw  of  their  body; 
An  examination  was  again  refused.  Dr.  Stanger 
having  made  oath  of  this,  a  new  rule  was  ob^^ 
tainedon  the  S6th  of  November,  from  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  for  the  college  to  show  cause 
why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue  against  them. 

may  have  become  jealous  pf  his  talents  or  success*  4*  The 
members  of  the  coUege  are  very  few  iu  number  when  com- 
pared with  the  barristers  belonging  to  aU  the  different  inns 
of  court.  In  the  list  for  l798ji  there  are  only  twenty-seven 
f^ows  who  exercise  their  profession  in  London,  and  some  of 
these  are  very  aged,  and  take  Mttle  concern  in  practice.  Any 
advantage,  therefore,  to  be  derived  by  a  licentiate  from  being 
admitted  into  the  college,  will  probal^  be  regarded  by  some 
of  the  former  members  as  tending  to  diminish,  or  prevent 
the  increase  of  their  own  emoluments.  5.  In  the  course  of 
seven  years  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession,  in  which, 
above  all  others,  misunderstandings  are  apt  to  arise  among 
Its  diflbrent  members,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  licentiate 
should  not  have  given  umbrage  to  some  of  those  who  are  to 
decide  upon  this  application.  6.  Physicians  in  this  country 
are  almost  universidly  taken  ftom  the  mid^  ranks  of  men. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves,  as 
a  body,  in  the  same  liberal  manner  as  the  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, which  contains  a  considerable  nimiber  of  persons  of 
lujgh  birth  and  liuge  hereditary  fortunes.  Other  circum- 
fttance^,  tending  in  like  manner  to  produce  unfair  and  partial 
decisions  in  the  Ccdlege  of  Physicians,  when  licentiates  apply 
to  thoiito  b^  ei(^ned,  will  be  mention^  hereafter. 
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On  the  2Sd  of  January,  1797,  Dr.  Gisbortie, 
ihen  president  of  the  college,  made  an  affidavit 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Stanger's,  the  purport  of 
which  was  the  sftme  as  that  of  the  affidavits  of 
Sir  George  Bdcer  and  Mr.  Roberts,  in  the 
former  cause.  In  the  new  trial  which  followed 
on  the  nth  of  May,  1797,  the  leading  counsel 
erf  the  college,  as  in  the  preceding  onej;Was 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  quickly  abandoning  all  weak 
points,  again  fixed  upon  the  by-law  for  the 
admission  of  licentiates,  after  an  examination 
of  their  fitness,  as  the  only  ground  which  was 
fit  to  bear  his  works  of  defence.  To  prove 
that  I  am  here  also  justifiable  in  attributing 
such  conduct  to  him,  I  proceed  to  insert  several 
passages  from  his  speech  upon  this  second  oc- 
casion. 


EXTRACTS  from  Mr.  ErsMne's  Speech  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench^  May  11,  1797,  in  the  Case  iff  Dr. 
Stanger  against  the  College  qf  Physidans, 

"  Your  Lordship  will  take  it  that  this  last 
statute  which  I  have  read,  [that  restricting 
admissibti  into  the  order  of  candidates  to  gra^ 
duates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge]  and  which 
still  is  in  existence,  and  which  is  qualified  by 
others  I  am  about  to  state,  was  the  last  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  when  the  cases  of  the  King  v. 
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Dr.  Askew  and  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  those  other 
cases  came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^ 
as  reported  in  Sir  James  Burrow.    Since  that 
time  your  Lordship  will  find  that  other  by-laws 
have  been  introduced,  greatly  qualifying  those 
previous  by-laws,  and  as  I  have  been  given  to 
understand,  framed  under  the  advice,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  persons  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law/'    [Mr.  Erskine  then  recited 
the  by-law,  by  which  licentiates  might  enter 
the  college  upon  being  examined  in  regard  to 
their  fitness,  and  afterwards  proceeded  thus:] 
"  Your  Ixrdship  observes  then,  that  by  the  last 
by-law  which  I  have  just  now  stated,  though 
a  man  had  never  seen  either  of  the  universities, 
yet  if  he  can  find  out  of  the  whole  college  of 
physicians,  any  one  person  who  is  a  fellow  of 
the  college,  to  usher  him  in  for  an  examination, 
he  is,  notwithstanding  the  other  statute,  of 
which  this  statute,  your  Lordship  observes,  is 
a  great  qualification,  entitled  to  undergo  the 
ceremonies  which  the  college  has  thought  fit 
to  prescribe ;  and  which  I  will  show  your  Lord- 
ship, by  and  by,  it  has,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  has,  a  right  to  prescribe  for  its  own  go- 
vernment J  he  may  be  admitted." 
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"  Then  what  are  we  assembled  here  upon  ? 
Why  upon  this  grave  and  notable  question— 
whether  the  by-laws  which  I  have  read  to  your 
IxMcdshipi  taken  altogether  as  one  body ;  those 
that  are  subsequent  qualifyingj  restraining^  and, 
modifying  those  that  are  antecedent;  whether  all 
Ukese  taken  together  constitute  a  reasonable  bodsf 
of  by-laws  J  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter^ 
granted  by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature*  Or,  whether  these  by-laws^ 
^ut  out  any  personi^  who  had  a  right  by  some 
privilege  inherent  in  them  as  British  subjects, 
under  tl^is  charter,  and  this  act  of  parliament, 
from  becoming  members  of  this  grave  and 
leanied  body." 


.  ^  Would  a  mandamus  go  to  the  Bishop  cf 
liondon  if  he  refused  ordinatiou  to  a  person 
who  set  forth  hia  learning,  but  had  not  beeu  at 
either  of  the  universities,  and  was  therefore  re- 
jected ?  But  have  the  college  of  physicians  done 
thai?  Njo.;  they  have  doiae  no  more  than  this--^ 
if  you  have  been  at  the  university,  and  have 
'afiqmred  a  degree  and  testimonials^  withoirt 
dispensation,  we  presume  that  you  are  learned 
from  the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  the 
'discipline  you  have  been  engaged  in,  and  we 
examine  you  at  once  j  but  if  you  have  not,  do 
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tee  reject  you?  No;  but  we  require  that  you^ 
should  be  introduced  for  examination  by  some  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  college^  and  then  we  will  exa^ 
mine  you.  Is  it  consistent  with  common  sense 
to  say,  that  there  is  any  thing  unreasonable  in 
that?'* 


*•  Your  Lordships  have  the  same  authority, 
assembled  in  your  judicial  capacity,  as  judges 
over  our  voluntary  societies,  as  you  have  over 
a  college  by  mandamus.  I  apprehend,  if  a 
person  were  to  apply  to  your  Lordships,  and 
say,  I  have  been  rejected  at  Lincoln*s-Inn ; 
why  ?  because  I  could  find  nobody  who  would 
give  in  my  name  to  the  benchers  to  be  called 
to  the  bar ;  you  would  reject  such  petition  with 
indignation.  You  would  say,  that  those  learned 
bodies,  who  have  a  jurisdiction  exactly  similar, 
only  that  it  is  directed  and  referred  to  a  diflerent 
profession,  in  the  regulation,  and  in  the  leam« 
ing  and  integrity  of  the  members  of  which,  the 
public  have  a  similar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
exercise  a  profession  very  important  in  every 
view  of  it ;  your  Lordships  would  say,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  who  could  not  find 
one  person  to  propose  him  as  fit  to  be  examined ; 
{and  that  is  all  that  we  are  contending  for)  be- 
cause if  a  man  can  find  any  one  fellow  of  the 
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eoUege  to  propose  him,  he  may  be  admitted^ 
provided  they  think  him  fit/* 

"  Now  I  will  consent  to  the  learned  Seijeant 
making  this  rule  absolute,  if  he  can  prove  that 
this  by-law  is  unreasonable;  for  we  are  here 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  by-law.  I  read 
^that  part  of  the  charter  which  gives  them  au- 
thority to.  make  by-laws,  and  I  defy  the  wit  or 
imagination  of  man  to  put  another  question 
upon  the  court  here,  than — Whether  this  class 
of  by-laws,  taken  altogether^  be  unreasonable. 
I  consent  to  the  rule  being  made  absolute,  if 
any  one  of  my  friends,  or  all  of  them  together, 
can,  in  their  imagination ;  I  do  not  ap{^al  to 
any  experience  they  can  bring  j  but  if  they  can 
in  their  imaginations,  however  fertile  they  may 
be,  figure  to  themselves  an  inconvenience  that 
may  arise  from  them.^  They  may  say,  Oh,.there 
may  be  a  conspiracy  which  may  exclude  a  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  man !  Setting  aside  the 
main  improbability,  that  members  of  a  learned 
body  could  league  themselves  in  a  conspiracy  so 
base  and  so  scandalous^  as  to  refuse  to  examine 
a  man  proposed  to  them  by  one  of  their  cnm 
order ^  under  their  own  laws^  from  a  professional 
jealousy,  lest  they  should  be  eclipsed  by  that 
person,  &c.** 
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^*  And  yet  what  is  the  argument,  that,  when 
bowing  to  the  great  learning  and  ability  of  Lord 
Man^ld  upon  that  occasion,  when  the  college 
having  no  other  end  and  object  in  the  world  j 
and  what  other  end  and  object  can  they  have, 
than  the  regulation  of  a  profession,  which  I  wilj 
say — and  let  Dr.  Stanger  take  part  of  the  honour 
if  he  pleases — is  a  profession  which  not  only 
preserves  the  health  of  our  relations  and  friends, 
and  gives  greater  security  to  human  life,  but 
which,  I  say,  also  gives  us  a  class  of  men  who 
are  an  ornament  to  society  and  to  this  country, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  the 
various  branches  of  philosophy,  which  gives 
that  insight  into  nature  and  its  works  which  are 
acquired  in  the  learned  institutions,  which  now 
are  to  be  broken  down,  and  all  sort  of  persons 
are  to  be  suffered  to  do— What  ?  Not  to  practise 
jj^ysic,  for  they  practise  it  already,  but  they 
are  to  be  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
one  of  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  bodies ; 
of  governing  men  who,  one  and  all  of  them, 
idmost,  are  deeply  skilled  in  every  thing  that 
learning  and  science  have  brought  forth  in  any 
^e ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
as  if  the  charter  and  acts  of  parliament  were 
likely  to  suffer,  because  a  man  has  kept  his  learn^ 
ing  so  much  to  himself^  that  nobody  could  everjftnd 
it  out,  so  as  to  be  able  tb  think  it  was  wise  or  decent 
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ft?  propose  himi  or  else,  that  he  is  such  a  pheno- 
menon in  human  shape,  that  there  must  be  a 
conspiracy  among  them  to  keep  him  out,  lest 
he  should  eclipse  them  all.  I  am  sure  Dr. 
Stanger  does  not  wish  to  represent  himself  as 
such  a  person;  but  I  am  certain  that  if  Dr. 
Stanger  "would  have  applied  to  the  college^  as  men 
of  the  first  learning  in  every  age  have  applied 
to  it,  he  would  have  been  admitted.^* 


These  were  the  arguments,  which  the  by- 
law for  admitting  licentiates  to  examination 
furnished  to  Mr.  Erskine,  against  the  issuing 
of  the  mandamus,  upon  Dr.  Stanger's  second 
application.  That  they  were  the  only  ai^?- 
ments,  upon  which  he  placed  the  least  depend- 
ance  in  preventing  that  writ  from  going  forth, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  concluding  sentence  of 
his  speech,  in  which  he  collects  to  a  single  point 
the  scattered  tendencies  of  all  that  he  had 
before  advanced.  "  My  proposition  is,'*  said 
Mr.  Erskine,  **  that  it  is  reasonable  the  college 
should  say;  if  you  are  of  the  universities  we 
will  examine  you  at  once ;  if  not  of  the  universi- 
tie^i  we  do  not  refuse  to  examine  you^  but  we 
consider  it  reasonable  to  point  out  the  mode 
in  which  that  examination  should  go  forward ; 
otherwise  we  must  examine  all  the  world :  and 
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we  conceive  that  the  regulation  which  we  have 
imposed,  in  order  to  prevent  frivolous  examina- 
tions, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  discretion ;  and  which,  tlierefore,  is 
warranted  by  the  charter,  which  entitles  us  to 
make  these  statutes/' 

Having  already  occupied  so  much  of  your 
Iwordship's  time  in  citing  passages  from  Mr* 
Erskine's  speeches  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Stanger, 
I  feel  averse  to  give  extracts  from  those  of  the 
remaining  counsel  of  the  college  upon  the  same 
occasion.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  recal  to  your 
Lordship's  tecollection,  that  two  of  them,  Mr, 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Dampier,  made  use  of  the  same 
by-law  to  convince  the  court,  that  the  manda- 
mus ought  not  to  proceed. 

I  know  not,  my  Lord,  exactly  in  what  light 
the  declarations  of  counsel  in  a  court  of  law  are 
to  be  regarded,  or  how  far  they  may  be  thought 
binding  upon  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  they 
are  made ;  but  if  they  are  ever  held  to  impose 
an  obligation  upon  a  client,  and  \dtbout  admit** 
ting  that  they  do,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  business  of  a  court  of  judicature  can  be 
carried  on,  those  in  Dr.  Stanger's  case  ought 
to  have  produced  this  effect  The  principal 
advocate,  of  a  body  termed  by  your  Lordship, 
the  sanctuary  of  honour  and  goadjaitk,  declares 
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to  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  that  hi«  clients 
are  willing  to  examine  Dr.  Stanger,  or  any  other 
person  of  the  same  description,  should  applica- 
tion be  made  to  them  under  a  particular  by- 
law which  he  recites.  This  pledge,  for  so  I 
must  call  Mr.  Erskine's  declaration,  was  given 
in  April,  1796.  The  same  cause  was  tried  a 
second  time  in  May,  1797.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Erskine  had  gone  beyond  his  instructions  in 
giving  that  pledge,  sufficient  time  had  surely 
intervened,  to  have  allowed  the  college  to  make 
the  discovery,  and  to  warn  him  against  commit- 
ting the  same  error  a  second  time.  Did  this 
happen?  His  subsequjent  conduct  proves  that 
it  did  not ;  for  in  his  second  speech  he  repeats 
the  pledge,  in  language  still  stronger  than  that 
which  was  formerly  employed  by  him.  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  inveterate  obstinacy,  or 
unconquerable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  might  occasion  the  repetition.  Some 
of  a  committee  of  the  college  appointed  to 
conduct  the  law-suit  hear  Mr.  Erskine's  second 
speech.  Do  they  then  caution  the  remaining 
counsel  to  avoid  the  rock,  which  had  twice  em 
dangered  the  safety  of  the  vessel  committed  to 
his  care  ?  We  can  here  also  only  judge  frpm  the 
event.  The  two  who  speak  next,  vouch,  Jik^ 
Mr.  Erskine,  for  the  willingness  of  the  college 
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to  examine  Dr.  Stanger^  or  any  other  person  of 
similar  qualifications,  for  admission  into  their 
body. 

But  it  seems  superfluous  to  offer  proof,  that 
the  college  were  bound  by  .the  repeated  and 
unchecked  declarations  of  their  counsel,  to  a 
prompt  and  honourable  execution  of  the  statute 
for  the  admission  of  licentiates  to  examination, 
when  it  is  considered  in  what  light  that  statute 
was  regarded  by  the  court.  For  in  delivering 
your  opinion  on  Dr.  Stanger's  case,  your  Lord- 
ship, afler  speaking  of  the  by-law  which  had 
formerly  restricted  admission  into  the  college 
to  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was 
pleased  to  express  yourself  in  the"  following 
manner : 

**  If  it,  [the  restrictive  statute]  had  been  a 
sine  qu&  non,  if  it  had  controlled  the  parties 
who  are  to  form  their  judgment,  and  taken 
from  them  all  power  of  decision  upon  candi- 
dates, it  would  have  bad  that  seed  of  dea^  in  it, 
which  Lord  Mansfieldfound  in  that  by-law*  which 
he  decided  to  be  bad.    But  this  is  not  so  j  here 

*  The  only  difference  between  the  present  restrictive  sta- 
tute, and  that  which  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Mansfield^  is,  that  foreigners^  who  have  taken  degrees  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge^  are  not  now  prevented  from  entering 
the  college :  but  it  is  evident  that  t]^s  relaxation  can  affect 
vei^  few  persons^  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  a  century. 
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every  peraon  has  a  right  to  address  himseffto  the 
honourable  feelings  of  those  breasts^  to  which  Dr. 
Stanger  must  at  last  have  addressed  himself,  if 
this  mandamus  went.  If  they  find  him  to  b#, 
(as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  is  from  what  I 
hear  of  him)  possessed  of  all  the  requisites  of 
medical  learning  and  moral  character,  he  will 
address  as  powerful  arguments  to  those  gentle- 
men, every  individtml  of  "whom  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  is  nQt 
to  wait  to  be  seconded ;  the  by-law  does  not 
require  that ;  if  any  one  proposes  him  the  qu^s* 
tion  is  submitted  to  a  majority.  It  goes  theii 
to  that  tribunal,  which,  I  hope  and  believe,  is 
^e  sanctuary  of  honour  and  good  faith y  and  he 
may  as  well  address  himself  to  them  now  as  if  this 
mmdamus  went-y  they  are  not  bound  to  admit5 
all  they  are  bound  to  do  is  to  calamine.** 

One  of  your  brethren  on  the  bench.  Ml'. 
Justice  Grose,  refused  the  naandamus  on,  the 
same  ground  as  your  Lordship.  Another,  Mr* 
Justice  Lawrence,  had  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  trials,  declared  his  confidence 
in  the  readiness  of  the  college  to  admit  any 
licentiate,  in  the  situation  of  Dr.  Stanger,  to 
an  examination,  and  for  this  reason  probaWy 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  same  opi- 
nion^  when  he  gave  his  reasons  for  refusing  the 
mandamus.    The  remaining  j  udge.  Sir  WilU^w 
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Ashurst,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  Dr.  Stanger's  applications  to 
the  court,  approve  of  the  byJaw  for  the  admis- 
sion of  licentiates  into  the  college  upon  exa- 
mination, and  express  his  belief  that  it  would 
be  carried  into  execution,  whenever  an  applica- 
tion should  be  made  in  consequence  of  it.  What 
he  said,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  trial, 
afforded  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  enter- 
tained sentiments  on  these  subjects,  different 
from  those  of  his  brethren. 


I  have  now,  my  Lord,  finished  the  relation  of 
those  parts  of  Dr.  Stanger's  case,  which  seem  to 
me  to  form  a  proper  introduction  to  what  I  shall 
say  concerning  myself.  I  may  have  been  tire- 
some by  minuteness  of  detail;  but  if  I  have 
lieen  at  the  same  time  accurate,  as  I  believe  I 
have,  I  trust  that  I  ^  shall  readily  receive  your 
Lordship's  forgiveness;  more  especially  .when 
it  is  considered  with  what  view  that  statement 
has  been  given.  It  is  to  point  out,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  questionedj^  what  conduct  the  college 
were  bound  to  pursue  upon  the  application  of 
a  licentiate  for  examination,  before  I  describe 
the  conduct  which  they  actually  did  pursue, 
when  such  an  application  was  made.  It  is  ta 
exhibit  a  picture  from  the  masterly  hand  of 
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your  Lordship,  guided  rather  by  th^  suggestions^ 
of  a  warm  and  virtuous  fancy,  than  by  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  repre- 
sented, before  I  produce  another  picture  of  the 
same  object  copied  from  nature,  by  an  artist, 
rude  indeed  and  unskilful,  but  whose  diligence 
and  fidelity  may  have  compensated  his  want  of 
genius  and  taste. 

Before  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Stanger,  I  had  with 
ifiany  others  believed,  that  the  fellows  of  th» 
college  never  meant  to  admit  any  licentiate  to 
an  examination.  But  when  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  declaration?  of  their  counsel, 
respecting  the  by-law  for  examining  licentiates, 
and  with  your  Lordship's  opinion,  that  it  fur- 
nished a  remedy  for  the  evil  in  the  former  system 
of  admission,  equal  to  that  which  even  a  man- 
damus could  afford,  I  concluded  with  some 
firmness,  that  although  my  belief  had  been 
originally  well  founded,  still  they  would  scarcely 
be  hardy  enough  to  refuse  to  examifie  a  licen- 
tiate, while  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Stanger's 
cause  were  recent  in  the  memory  of  every  one. 
Not  having  been  in  court  myself  during  the 
trial  of  that  cause,  my  first  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  in  it  was  derived  from  verbal  rei- 
ports.  Fearing,  however,  that  these  might  h6 
incorrect,  I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  form  any 
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plan  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  there, 
before  I  should  see  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  Mr.  Gurney  was  then  preparing 
from  his  notes  in  short-hand.  When  I  had 
perused  that  account  which  from  various  cir- 
cumstances I  did  not  receive  until  several 
months  after  the  trial,  I  hastened  to  inquire, 
whether  any  licentiate,  who  came  witnin  the 
conditions  of  the  by-law,  meant  to  av^il  himself 
of  it :  but,  finding  that  there  was  none,  I  deter- 
mined to  apply  for  an  examination  of  my  own 
fitness  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  college,  whatever 
reason  I  might  have  for  being  fearful  of  its 
issue,  rather  than  allow  the  grounds  of  the  de- 
cision to  run  any  hazard  of  being  forgotten, 
from  want  of  an  early  appeal  to  them.  I  men- 
tioned this  intention  to  two  of  my  friends  among 
the  fellows,  Dr.  David  Pitcaim,  and  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Baillie,  who,  by  immediately  offering  to 
propose  me,  removed  the  first,  and  in  the  opi-^ 
nion  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing my  object.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
1797,  a  motion  was  accordingly  made  at  the 
college  by  Dr.  Pitcaim,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Baillie,  not  that  I  should  be  admitted  a  fellow,' 
but  merely  that  I  should  be  examined  concern- 
ing my  fitness  to  become  one  hereafter.  If 
your  Lordship's    surprise   would    have    been 
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excited,  as  surely  it  must,  by  any  opposition 
whatever  to  this  proposal,  to  what  height  will 
it  be  carried,  when  you  learn  the  ground  of  that 
which  was  actually  made  ?  Could  your  Lordship 
have  even  imagined,  that  a  by-law  of  the  college 
of  Physicians,  which,  by  the  declaration  of  their 
counsel  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  had  been 
framed  in  1778,  with  the  best  legal  advice  this 
country  could  afford,  for  the  express  purpose  Of 
removing  the  blame  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  Lord  Mansfield ;  that  a  by-law, 
which,  if  before  forgotten,  had  been  recalled  to 
their  recollection  in  1789,  by  an  application 
under  it  from  Dr.  Sims ;  that  a  by-law,  to  whose 
existence  they  had  twice  sworn  before  your 
Lordship,  once  in  April  1796,  and  again  in 
January  1797;  that  a  by-law,  upon  whjich  they 
had  rested  their  chief  defence  in  a  recent  trial 
feefore  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  that  a  by- 
law, to  the  benefici^  operation  of  which  Dr. 
Stanger  had,  in  the  course  of  that  trial,  been 
advised  by  one  of  the  judges  upon  the  Benchr 
to  trust  implicitly,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
court  for  a  mandamus ;  and,  lastly,  that  a  by- 
law, which  your  Lordship  had  expressly  said 
bound  them  to  examine  every  person  who  ap» 
plied  under  it,  should  in  September  1797,  be 
declared  a  dormant  by-law,  the  propriety  of 
whose  revival  formed  a  question  of  very  great 
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concern,  and  was  consequently  not  to  be  de- 
cided upon  before  it  had  undergone  much  se- 
rious consideration  ?  In  the  midst  of  your  in- 
dignation against  such  conduct  in  a  body  of 
men,  formerly  styled  by  your  Lordship,  the 
sanctuary  of  honour  and  good  faith,  it  must  yet 
afford  you  some  consolation  to  know,  that  many 
of  the  members  were  free  from  its  guilt ;  and 
that  when  a  motion  was  made  to  get  rid  of  Dr. 
Pitcairn's  proposal,  by  what  is  termed  the  pre- 
vious question,  out  of  twenty-three,  the  whole 
number  at  the  meeting,  ten  voted  against  it. 

Few  men  are  so  lost  to  shame,  as  not  to  de- 
sire that  their  most  iniquitous  acts  should  wear 
an  appearance  of  justice.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful,  that  the  college  of  Physicians  should 
have  attempted  to  palliate  the  conduct  which 
has  been  mentioned.  With  this  view  they 
maintained,  that  proper  notice  had  not  been 
given  of  the  intended  proposal  by  Dr.  Pitcairn. 
But  no  such  notice  was  either  required  by  the 
by-law  which  authorised  that  proposal,  or  had 
been  established  by  custom.  What  end  indeed 
would  the  giving  of  notice  in  the  case  befpre 
them  have  served?  Not  surely  to  afford  time 
for  their  considering,  whether  they  were  to  re- 
ceive what  they  were  bound  to  receive*  If  it 
were  to  have  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
person  to  be  proposed,  all  that  could  be  well 
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known  of  it  was  already  in  their  possession  $ 
since,  during  the  nine  years  of  his  being  a  liceii*' 
tiate,  he  had  never  absented  himself  from  Lon- 
don  an  entire  day,  and  had  in  the  same  time 
associated  more  with  fellows  of  the  college  than 
with  licentiates.  Besides,  the  mere  admission 
to  an  examination  did  not  prevent  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  judgment  at  any  one  of  the  four 
other  ballots  which  were  to  take  place,  before 
he  could  be  received  into  their  body ;  and  as 
the  last  of  those  ballots  was  not  to  be  held  till 
twelve  months  after  the  admission  to  be  ex* 
^mined,  those  of  the  tenderest  consciences  were 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  the  most  scrupulous 
inquiries  respecting  him. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  mode  of 
answer  to  their  pretext,  I  proceed  *o  assert, 
that  notice  was  given  to  the  college  of  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn's  intended  proposal.  If  the  proper  person 
for  receiving  it  was  absent  from  his  duty,  the 
fault  lay  with  him.  Among  the  many  illiberal 
circumstances  of  the  by-law  for  admitting  licen- 
tiates to  an  examination,  is  this;  that  no  person 
can  be  proposed  under  it,  except  upon  one  day 
Jh  the  year  j  namely,  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  college,  immediately  after  Michaelmas.  I 
had  not  been  able  before  the  20th  of  September, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  could  be  proposed 
in  1797.    Two  days  after  this,  and  seven  days 
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before  the  meeting  of  the  college,  I  went  to  the 
{Mresident's  house  in  London,  to  inform  him  of 
what  was  intended,  being  desirous  that>  although 
such  a  notification  was  not  required,  it  should 
not  afterwards  be  said,  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  surprise  the  judgment  of  the  col- 
lege. I  was  told  there  that  he  was  in  the 
country,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Lon- 
don, but  that  he  was  expected  to  return  in  a 
day  or  two.  Upon  this,  I  wrote  a  letter  at  his 
house,  which  I  left  there,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  object  of  my  visit  Three  days  after,:  how- 
ever, I  learned  that  he  was  still  out  of  town, 
Mid  probably  would  not  come  to  it  till  the  day 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  college.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  I  immediately  sent 
a  letter  to  him  in  the  country,  to  make  known 
what  was  meant  to  be  done.  On  the  same  day 
I  called  upon  the  officer  of  the  college,  whose 
business  it  is  to  summon  the  fellows  to  their 
meetings,  and  authorised  him  to  acquaint  those 
whom  he  shbuld  see,  that  I  was  to  be  proposed 
for  examination.  I  gave  the  same  information 
myself  to  one  fellow,  my  colleague,  Dr,  George 
Fordyce.  If  I  did  not  give  it  to  more,  this  was 
from  fear,  lest  the  doing  so  might  be  regarded 
as  an  indirect  solicitation  of  votes.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  supererogatory  care  to  ap- 
prize the  president  and  fellows  of  the  college 
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of  what  was  intended  by  Dr.  Pitcairn,  they 
were  bold  enough  to  refuse  even  to  allow  his 
proposal  to  proceed  to  a  ballot,  on  this  pre- 
tence, among  others,  that  it  had  not  been  pro« 
perly  notified  to  them. 

Amongst  the  voters  against  a  ballot  on  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  was  Dr.  John  Biurges*, 
whose  conduct  in  this  matter  seems  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  as  he  had  himself  only  a  few 
years  before  made  a  similar  motion  regarding 
another  licentiate.  I  dispute  not  here  the  claim, 
which  that  gentleman  makes  to  ancient  faith, 
and  purity  of  manners,  and  most  exemplary 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  college :  but  as  an 
humble  inquirer  into  the  principles  of  humaq 

*  I  here,  and  perhaps  shall  elsewhere^  venture  to  8ay>  upon 
^hich  side  of  a  question  a  particular  member  of  the  collie 
has  voted,  though  it  be  the  custom  of  that  body  to  collect 
suffrages  by  ballot.  But  ballots  are  so  little  adapted  to  the 
freedom  of  Englishmen,  that  they  are  seldom  in  this  country 
attended  with  the  concealment,  which  is  probably  derived 
from  them  among  the  crafty  and  dissembling  Italians.  When 
votes  are  collected  here,  in.  this  way,  many  of  those  who  give 
them  openly  mention  the  side  which  they  support;  others, 
though  they  do  not  make  a  direct  confession,  yet  by  the 
tenour  of  their  conversation,  leave  little  doubt  upon  the 
same  point ;  and  by  these  means,  as  little  doubt  at  length 
remains  in  regard  to  the  few^  who  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
volve their  conduct  in  mystery.  I  shall  be  very  ready,  how- 
ever, to  correct  any  mistake  which  I  may  fall  into  upon  this 
subject. 
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nature,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  say.  a  few 
words  tipon  his  acting  so  differently  at  different 
times,  in  circumstances  apparently  the  same. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the 
two  great  continents  of  America,  labour  under 
a  most  strange  depravation  of  sight.  When 
the  sun  has  arisen  above  the  horizon,  and  hasf 
enabled  other  men  by  itst  light  to  pursue  their 
ordinary  occupations,  these  people  become  blind, 
and  retire  into  caverns  and  dark  woods,  there  to 
pass  the  day  in  quiet  and  repose.  But,  as  soon 
as  night  has  descended  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
face  of  nature  is  to  other  eyes  covered  with 
darkness,  their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  then 
come  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  to  exercise 
the  labours,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life* 
I  know  not  whether  a  similar  infirmity  has  hi- 
therto been  observed  in  the  mental  perceptions 
of  man ;  if  it  has  not,  I  announce  the  existence , 
of  an  undescribed  disease,  and  produce  the  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Burges  in  proof  of  my  discoveiy. 
This  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  saw  so  clearly 
the  propriety  of  carrying  into  execution  the 
by-law  of  the  college,  for  admitting  licentiates 
to  examination,  that  he  proposed  Dr.  James 
Sims,  as  a  candidate  under  it.  To  the  other 
fellows,  however,  the  propriety  of  the  measure' 
was  then  involved  in  so  great  darjjness,  that  no 
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one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  second  his 
motion.  In  1797,  the  arguments  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  college,  and  the  speech  of  your 
lordship,  diffused  such  light  over  this  subject, 
that  when  another  licentiate  is  proposed  for  ex- 
amination, ten  fellows,  without  the  smallest  so^ 
licitation  from  any  person,  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  suggestions  of  ancient  prejudice^ 
declare  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  granted. 
But  the  light  which  now  enables  men  of  healthy 
minds  to  discern  merk  in  a  measure,  in  which 
they  formerly  could  see  none,  overpowers  by  its 
excess  the  infirm  perception  of  Dr.  Surges^  In 
this  distress,  groping  in  darkness,  he  begs  for 
time  to  consider,  whether  the  by-law  for  the 
examination  of  licentiates,  ought  even  in  any 
instance  to  be  carried  into  effect. 


At  the  time  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's  proposal,  I  was  also 
told,  that  since  it  h^d  not  been  put  to  a  vote,  it 
eould  not  be  said  to  have  been  rejeetedt  but  waa 
rather  to  be  supposed  still  lying  on  the  table 
of  the  college.  Hence  I  concluded,  that  if  a 
charge  were  now  brought  against  them  of  dis- 
regard to  the  decision  of  your  Lordship,  they 
might  attempt  to  evade  it  by  maintaining,  that 
the  consideration  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's  motion  bad 
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heen  only  suspended*  I  resolved,  therefore,  to' 
bring  their  sincerity  to  trial  afresh,  by  having 
myself  proposed  a  second  time  for  examination. 
Upon  mentioning  this  determination  to  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn,  he  offered  his  aid  in  accomplishing  it,  by 
repeating  his  former  motion  in  September  1798; 
before  which,  in  consequence  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  it  could  not  be  received. 

During  that  interval,  the  college  proceeded 
to  impose  a  new  restriction  upon  the  admission 
of  licentiates  into  their  body,  as  if  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  allegation  against  them, 
which  had  been  so  scornfully  repelled  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  their 
by-law  for  the  examination  of  persons  of  that 
class  was  altogether  illusory,  and  had  been 
framed  with  the  intention,  that  no  one  should 
ever  be  received  by  it. — ^The  new  restriction 
was,  that  whoever  meant  to  propose  a  licentiate 
for  examination,  should  give  notice  of  this  at 
a  preceding  quarterly  meeting  of  the  college. 
Its  professed  object  was  to  allow  time  to  the^ 
fellows  for  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
person  to  be  proposed.  The  pledge  to  be  given 
by  a  fellow  upon  proposing  a  licentiate,  the 
candidate's  residence  for  at  least  seven  years  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  the  interval  of  a  twelve-^ 
month  between  the  first  and  last  ballots  upon 
his  fitness,  were  consequently  declared  to  be 
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insufficient  barriers  against  the  entrance  of  un- 
worthy persons  into  the  corporation;  But  it 
seems  to  me  more  difficult  to  admit  that  this 
was  in  truth  their  opinion,  than  to  believe,  that 
the  real  object  of  the  new  regulation  was  very 
remote  from  the  one  e:shibited;  and  what  I 
'shall  immediately  say,  mil  probably  incline 
your  Lordship  to  form  a  simUar  conclusion. 

In  the  end  of  June  1798,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  though 
much  debilitated  by  a  dangerous  illness,  under 
which  he  had  lately  laboured,  attended  at  the 
college  to'  give  notice,  that  he  should  in  the 
following  September  again  propose  me  for  ex- 
amination. To  this  notice  he  premised,,  t^at  he 
conceived  it  to  be  unnecessary,  since  the  merits 
of  his  first  proposal  had  not  yet  been  considered. 
But  unfortunately  for  mankind  and  himself,  he 
was  shortly  after  again  taken  ill,  and  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  leave  London  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  a  few  days  before  the  time 
arrived  for  making  his  motion.  Previously  to 
his  departure,  however,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Baillie,  in  which,  after  stating  his  own  in- 
ability to  propose  me,  he  delegated  that  office 
to  him.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Baillie  produced  this 
letter  at  the  meeting  of  the  college  in  Sep- 
tember, and  then  proceeded  to  execute  his^ 
trust.  This  was  resisted  by  the  same  men,  who 
had  opposed  the  former  motion  for  my  being 
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examined.  It  was  urged  by  them,  that  the  new 
by-law  required  the  proposal  to  he  madeby  tlie 
\e€y  person  who  had  given  notice  of  it*  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  as  the  avowed  object 
of  the  notice  was  to  allow  time  for  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  the  person  tol)e  proposed,  the 
$jpirit  of  the  by-law  prescribing  it  had,  in  tlie 
present  x^ase,  been  completely  satisfied.  And 
it  was  asked,  whether  a  delegation  had  never 
^merly  been  received,  when  he  who  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  bringing  forward  any 
measure  ?vas  prevented  iby  illness,  or  the  un- 
avoidable -duties  of  his  profession,  from  attend- 
ing ;at  the  college  to  .propose  it.  No  reply  was 
made;  Jbut  ^question  was  immediately  put, 
whethcir  the  present  delegation  should  be  ad- 
mitted. A  ballot  being  taken,  twelve  votes 
were  found  against  the  delegation,  and  nine  in 
favour  of  it- 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  bring  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  before  the  college  the  original  ques- 
tion of  examination.  It  was  maintained,  that 
the  first  proposal  by  Dr.  Pitcaim  was  still  upon 
thieir  table,  as  it  had  never  been  decided  upon, 
and  that  it  ought  now  to  receive  their  de- 
termination. The  minutes  of  the  meeting  in 
September  1797,  were  in  consequence  called 
for  and  read,  upon  which  it  was  declared,  tha< 
Dr.  Pitcaim's  proposal  had  4Jien  been  ^finally 
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(disposed  of  and  rejected.  No  cloud,  thereforei 
jaow  hangs  over  the  conduct  of  the  college  j 
nothing  now  intervenes  to  alter  its  natural  co^ 
Jours,  or  to  distort  the  light  by  which  it  is  seen. 


Your  Lordship,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the 
facts  which  have  been  described  in  the  fore* 
going  narrative,  will  scarcely  think  it  possible, 
that  the  college  of  Physicians  should  have  iur 
tentionally  violated  their  engagement,  or  have 
advisedly  acted  in  contempt  of  the  grounds  of 
^  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and 
hence  you  may  imagine,  that  they  w.ere  in- 
fluenced by  some  well-founded  objection  to  the 
person  proposed  for  examination,  though  from 
ignorance  or  inadvertence,  they  might  have 
jgiven  to  their  conduct  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
sertion of  principles,  which  they  were  bound  td 
maintain.  Liest,  therefore,  you  should  be  in,? 
duced  by  your  ancient  respect  for  the  college, 
to  form  an  opinion  so  unfavourable  to  my  cause, 
I  will  now  attempt  to  prove,  that  no  well- 
founded  objection  did  exist  to  my  being  ex- 
amined  by  them ;  I  mean,  no  objection,  which 
any  of  those  who  resisted  the  proposal  for  an 
examination,  would  venture  publicly  to  avow. 
In  such  an  undertaking  I  must  necessarily 
fifpeak  much  of  myself  j  but  for  this  I  hope  J 
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shaH  reiadily  be  pardoned,  since  I  stand  now 
before  your  Lordship  in  the  situation  of  one 
accused,  and  hence  acquire  a  right  of  pro- 
ducing whatever  testimony  I  can  collect  in  mj 
favour. 

By  the  charter  of  the  college,  the  qnalifica- 
tions  required  for  its  members,  are  learning  and 
good  character*  In  addition  to  these,  a  by-law 
demands  from  licentiates  that  they  be  of  seven 
years  standing,  and  thirty-six  years  of  age,  be- 
fore they  can  be  proposed  for  admission  by 
means  of  an  examination.  Since,  therefore,  I 
possessed,  without  dispute,  the  latter  requisites, 
all  the  avowable  objections,  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  could  possibly  be  brought  against  me  by 
the  college,  are  reducible  to  two  kinds;  one 
containing  those  which  have  any  relation  to  my 
learning;  the  other,  such  as  are  connected  with 
my  moral  reputation. 

When  I  was  proposed  at  the  college  by  Dr^ 
Rtcairn,  all  that  was  asked  was,  that  they  would 
examine  whether  I  possessed  the  proper  degree 
of  knowledge  for  a  fellow^  Nothing  more, 
therefore,  on  this  head,  could  reasonably  be  re- 
quired by  them,  before  the  trial,  than  a  strong 
presumption  of  my  being  able  to  undergo  it. 
Now  this  presumption  was  manifested  to  them 
in  various  ways.  Their  own  advocates  had  as- 
serted, in  the  case  of  Dr.  Stan^er,  that  the 
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charter  of  incorporation,  though  it  divided  the 
physicians  of  London  into  two  classes,  members 
of  the  corporation  and  licentiates,  demanded 
however  the  same  learning  from  both ;  and  that 
the  college  would  act  contrary  to  their  duty,  if 
they  gave  equal  liberty  to  practise  medicine  to 
descriptions  of  men  possessing  unequal  degrees 
of  ability*.  But,  nine  years  previously  to  my 
being  proposed  by  Dr.  Pitcairn,  I  had  under- 
gone the  trials  of  fitness,  to  which  licentiates 
are  subjected  before  admission  to  practise,  and 
if  I  may  venture  to  credit  what  was  said  by  Sir 

*  Tms  is  a  diclate  of  common  sense ;  but  though  found 
by  the  counsel  of  the  college,  in  the  charter  which  was 
granted  to  them  nearly  three  himdred  years  ago>  its  justness 
was  not  acknowledged  when  the  late  Dr.  FothergiU  became 
a  licentiate;  for  he  ws^  piennitted  to  exercise  his  profession  in 
London,  under  a  by-law  which  declared^  that  one  reason  for 
constituting  a  dass  of  licentiates  was,  that  many  persons  who 
were  fit  to  practise  medicine,  had  not^  however^  sufficient 
learning  to  be  fellows.  But  tiiere  is  reason  to  belieye>  that 
the  late  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  college,  of  equality  in 
point  of  learning  between  the  fellows  and  licentiates,  was 
merely  to  serve  a  particular  purpose  during  the  trial  of  Or. 
Stanger*s  cause.  For  in  the  testimonials  of  fitness  to  prac- 
tise, which  they  give  to  licentiates,  they  still  refuse  to  styl« 
them  doctors  of  physic,  though  they  constantly  bestow  that 
title  on  fellows;  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  in  consequenpe  of 
this  distinction,  that  a  president  of  the  college  had  the 
effrontery  to  tell  a  learned  professor  of  Gottingen,  when  upon 
a  visit  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  licentiates  of 
the  collie  were  not  proper  physicians. 
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George  Baker,  and  the  censors  who  examined 
me,  I  had  passed  through  those  trials  with  more 
tiian  ordinary  ease.     In  the  interval,  I  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  cer- 
tificate of  my  fitness  for  which  was  signed  by 
the  late  and  present  presidents  of  the  college, 
Sir  George  Baker,  and  Dr.  Gisborne,  and  by 
four  others  of  the  present  fellows  of  that  body. 
During  the  same  interval,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  in 
various  parts  of  natural  philosophy;  and  two  of 
my  attempts  of  this  kind,  certainly  not  the  most 
considerable,  had  been  recorded  in  the  printed 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.     As  I  had 
thus  demonstrated  industry  at  least,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  sciences  collateral  to  medicine,  it  is 
not  probable  that  I  had  been  inattentive  to  the 
study  of  my  own  profession,  since  my  peace 
of  mind  necessarily  depended  upon  my  under- 
standing it.     Nor  had  my  opportunities  of  gain- 
ing experience  in  it  been  very  small ;  for  I  had 
been  eight  years  a  physician  to  an  extensive 
establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor, 
and  I  had  also  been  physician  for  some  time  to 
another  institution  of  the  same  kind,  but  still 
more   considerable.     From  all   these   circum- 
stances, I  think  it  will  readily  be  allowed  by 
your  Lordship,  that  it  was  not  likely  I  had  be- 
come less  learned  since  passing  the  trials  of  a 
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licentiate,  and  that  consequently  there  was  a 
sixong  presumption  of  my  being  sufficiently 
learned  to  be  admitted  to  undergo  the  addi* 
tional  tests  of  knowledge,  if  there  be  any  such, 
which  the  statutes  of  the  college  demand  from 
those  who  desire  to  be  fellows.  This  will  be 
the  more  readily  granted,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  though  the  college  contains  at  present 
many  learned  men,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  contain  many  such,  as  long  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  are  sufficiently  rich  to  reward 
liberally  the  professional  labours  of  physicians, 
yet  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  enable  any  person  to  enter  their  body, 
cannot  be  regarded,  even  by  tliemselves,  as  very 
high:  For, 

First,  among  the  forty-three  members  who 
have  undergone  the  required  examinations,  how- 
ever they  may  have  diflFered  in  original  talents, 
industry,  opportunities  of  studying  their  pro- 
fession and  in  modesty,  there  is  only  one,  whose 
learning  is  said  to  have  been  declared  insuf- 
ficient upon  his  first  application  for  admission : 

And  secondly,  the  three  physicians,  who  to 
my  poor  apprehension  have  appeared  to  have 
the  weakest  understandings  and  the  smallest  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  of  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
happened  to  converse,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  are  fellows  of  the  college  of  London, 
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I  come  now  to  the  objections  which  might  be 
brought  against  me  on  account  of  my  moral  re- 
putation. 

How  far  my  previous  life  had  entitled  me  to 
a  reputation  for  good  morals,  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  say ;  and  I  am  for  many  reasons 
unwilling  to  exhibit  the  direct  testimony  of  my 
friends  upon  this  part  of  my  character.  Such 
^  step,  indeed,  seems  on  the  present  occasion 
altogether  unnecessary,  as  I  think  I  can  easily 
prove,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  formed 
the  meeting  of  the  college,  when  Dr.  Pitcaim 
proposed  me  for  examination,  did  not  conceive 
me  unfit  to  be  received  into  their  corporation, 
by  reason  of  my  immorality. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  as 
many,  at  least,  as  voted  for  receiving  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn's  proposal,  entertained  no  objection  to 
me,  on  the  ground  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. Now,  the  numbers  on  the  diflerent 
sides  of  the  question,  when  his  proposal  wa$ 
rejected,  having  been  thirteen  and  ten,  if  I  con 
only  show,  that  two  of  the  thirteen  had  shortly 
before  manifested  their  satisfaction  with  my 
character  for  morals,  the  object  at  present  in 
view  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  looked  upon  as 
gained. 

Dr.  Gisbome,  the  president  of  the  college, 
who  I  venture  to  maintain  voted  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  Dr.  Pitcairn's  proposal,  some  years  ago. 
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as  has  already  been  mentioned,  signed  a  certi- 
ficate  of  my  fitness  for  being  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Now,  as  a  good  moral  reputa- 
tion is  always  esteemed  there  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient of  fitness,  he  must  certainly  have  then 
believed  me  to  be  possessed  of  that  qualification. 
That  he  professed  a  similar  belief,  only  a  few 
months  before  Dr.  Pitcaim  proposed  me,  I  can 
assert  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  Robert- 
son, a  fellow  of  the  college,  at  present  with  his 
Majesty's  forces  in  Minorca ;  and  I  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  that  nothing  happened  in  that 
short  intervsd,  which  ought  to  have  lessened  it. 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  another  of  the  fellows 
who  voted  for  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's 
proposition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797, 
I  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the 
college,  to  complain  of  irregular  conduct  in  an 
apothecary,  who  was  also  present  to  answer  to 
my  chaise.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  then  sitting  as 
president  of  a  court,  the  members  of  which  are 
sworn  to  do  justice,  addressed  the  delinquent  in 
a  grave  and  solemn  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  delivered  these  words :  "  Dr.  Wells 
IS  no  mean  person  j  he  is  well  known  to  the 
world  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar." 
Whether  this  opinion  be  just  or  not,  is  at  pre- 
sent no  matter  of  inquiry.  But  in  tenderness 
to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  acting  as  a  judge,  under, 
the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  it  must  be 
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$upposed  that  he  really  entertained  it.  lit  like 
manner  as  when  I  spoke  of  Dr.  Gisborne,  I 
venture  here  to  affirm,  that  nothing  occurred 
in  my  conduct  from  that  time  to  the  29th  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  which  should  have 
induced  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
me  as  a  gentleman. 

I  might  proceed  to  show,  my  Lord,  that  other 
fellow's  of  the  college  refused  to  receive  Dr. 
Pitcairn's  proposal,  upon  grounds  that  had  no 
connexion  with  my  moral  reputation.  But,  as 
what]  I  have  already  said  appears  sufficient  for 
attaining  the  end  I  proposed,  I  quit  with  joy  a 
subject  so  distasteful,  and  betake  myself  to  one 
more  congenial  to  your  Lordship's  feelings,  the 
consideration  of  the  support  which  was  given  to 
my  fitness  for  being  received  at  the  college,  by 
the  characters  of  him  who  made,  and  of  him 
who  seconded  the  proposal  for  my  being  exa- 
mined. 

One  of  those  gentlemen  must  already  be  well 
known  to  your  Lordship.  I  cannot,  however^ 
refrain  from  saying  respecting  him,  that  the  son 
of  the  gallant  Major  John  Pitcairn,  who  died 
the  glorious  and  enviable  death  of  a  soldier, 
fighting  for  his  country,  and  the  adopted  son 
of  the  high-minded,  upright,  and  generous  Dr. 
William  Pitcairn,  must  have  every  title  to  the 
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strictest  honour,  which  inheritance,  educationf^ 
and  domestic  example  can  bestow.  But  why 
do  I  speak  of  titles,  after  his  countrymen  had 
acknowledged  his  complete  possession  of  that 
most  invaluable  property,  and  had  in  conse^ 
quence,  as  well  as  from  their  high  opinion  of 
his  learning  and  skill,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  profession  of  medicine,  in  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain*? 

He  who  seconded  the  proposal.  Dr.  Matthew 
BaUlie,  is  more  upon  a  level  with  myself,  in  re* 
gard  both  to  age,  and  length  of  residence  in 
London.  Somewhat,  therefore,  of  the  obscurity 
which  involves,  almost  every  young  physician, 
may  have  hitherto  concealed  him  from  your 
Lordship's  notice.  But  that  obscurity  is  fast 
dissipating,  and  he  must  soon,  my  Lord,  very 
soon,  appear  to  your  view,  with  all  the  just 

*  Two  circumstances  must  concur  to  place  a  physician  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  London  -,  1.  Great  employmenty 
which  alone^  is  certainly  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose^  as  it 
is  often  possessed  by  persons  of  no  considerable  ability.  % 
Respect  from  other  physicians^  indicated  by  their  frequently 
requesting  his  aid  in  their  practice.  This  can  arise  only  from 
a  high  opinion  of  his  honour  and  skilly  of  which  qualities  in 
a  physician^  scarcely  any  but  those  of  his  own  profession  have 
either  opportunities  or  capacity  to  judge  rightly.  Dr.  Fiteairn> 
from  the  death  of  Dr.  Warren  to  his  own  unfortunate  illness, 
was  indisputably  the  physician  in  London^  in  whom  those 
circumstances  existed  together  in  the  greatest  degree. 
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prapcHlions  and  accurate  lineaments  of  a  man 
of  integrity,  learning,  and  great  professional 
skiU. 

Can  it  be  conceived  then,  my  Lord,  that  such 
men  were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  one,  with 
whom  they  had  been  acquainted  for  many  years ; 
or,  that  believing  it  to  be  unfit  for  mixture  with 
the  college,  they  would  yet  pledge  their  own 
honour  upon  its  pureness  ?  None  scarcely  are 
so  depraved  as  to  do  wrong  for  its  own  sake ; 
temptation  is  for  the  most  part  necessary  to 
induce  the  most  abandoned  villain  to  add  to 
his  crimes.  Supposing  now  for  a  moment,  that 
Dr.  Pitcairn  and  Dr.  Baillie  were  capable  of 
being  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  they  could 
not  have  possibly  gained  aught  by  proposing 
me.  They  could  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  im- 
portunity, for  what  they  did  was  of  their  own 
free  motion;  or  to  repay  favours  which  had 
been  received  by  them,  for  on  the  score  of  good 
oflSces  I  was  already  greatly  in  their  debt.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  knew  well,  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  highly  disagreeable  to  the  go- 
verning members  of  the  corporation.  These 
men  they  were  obliged  to  meet  frequently, 
either  in  ordinary  society,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  or  at  the  comitia  of  the  college. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  importance  to  their  ease 
and  comfort  at  least  not  to  offend  them.    Since, 
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however,  they  did  offend  them,  without  deriving 
the  smallest  advantage  to  themselves  from  their 
conduct,  they  must  necessarily  have  had  the 
firmest  conviction  of  its  rectitude ;  arid  in  this 
conviction  I  find  the  strongest  proof  I  can  offer^ 
that  in  point  both  of  learning  and  moral  reputa- 
tion, I  was  not  unfit  to.be  examined  for  admis^ 
sion  into  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
I  have  now,  my  Lord,  considered  the  two 
grounds,  upon  which  the  college,  consistently 
with  their  charter,  might  possibly  have  regarded 
me  as  unfit  for  admission  into  their  body.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  they  drew  their 
objections  to  me  from  a  source  different  from 
either  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned ; 
that  they  believed  me  infected  with  the  mad- 
ness of  the  present  times,  and  desirous  of  enter- 
ing their  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing more  effectually  to  destroy  it,  along  with 
every  other  ancient  establishment  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  at  least  were  the  principles  of  con- 
duct attributed  by  many  of  the  fellows  of  the 
college  to  those  licentiates,  who  had  engaged 
in  the  scheme  of  opening  the  corporation  to 
every  physician  of  learning  and  honourable 
character.  Even  after  Dr.  Stanger's  cause  was 
determined,  when  apparently  no  object  to  be 
gained  by  calumny  existed,  one  of  the  fellows, 
Dr.  Robert  Bourne  of  Oxford,  a  gentleman,  as 
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I  have  since  known,  of  great  prudence,  and  rf 
the  mildest  manners,  and  who  was  then- proba^ 
bly  not  acquainted  with  ^ny  one  of  those  liceur 
tiates,  placed  notwithstanding  a  revolutionary 
spirit  among  the  reasons  which  were  assigned 
'by  him,  in  a  public  oration,  for  their  attempt 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  college.  Nothing 
<jan  more  strongly  demonstrate  the  pajins,  which 
had  been  taken  to  propagate  such  slander^  than 
its  having  been  received,  credited,  and  still  fur- 
ther spread  by  Dr.  Bourne. 

Opinions,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchical  part  of  our  constitution,  have  long 
existed  in  this  country,  in  a  greater  or  less  de,- 
gree^  but  since  the  termination  of  the  grand 
rebellion,  they  have  been,  till  very  lately,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  few  speculative  men,  who 
have  shown  little  desire  to  gain  proselytes,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  attempt  a  completion  of 
their  fanciful  projects.  Neither  therefor^  the 
-college  of  Physicians,  nor,  I  believe,  any  other 
of  our  corporations,  ever  formerly  refused  to 
^dmit  a  person  among  them,  merely  on  account 
of  his  notions  of  government,  provided  he  had 
complied  with  the  forms  which  were  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  their  own  private 
regulations.  But  the  modern  holders  of  repub*- 
iican  principles,  if  indeed  the  workers  of  confu- 
sion can  be  said  to  possess  principles,  and  if 
vhat  tends  to  the  misery  of  the  whole  can  be 
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denominated  republican,  follow  a  far  different 
eourse.  They  lalbour  with  an  apostolic  zeal  to 
impress  their  tenets  upoR  others.  No  fancy  is 
so  wild  as  to  be  refused  admittance  into  their 
minds  i  and  whatever  exists  there  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  legitimate  cause  of  action.  To 
employ  the  influence  which  they  derive  fironf 
places  of  trust  under  an  ancient  government, 
as  a  means  of  subverting  it,  is  with  them  a 
duty ;  their  gteat  ambition  is  to  show,  that  they 
are  ready  to- sacrifice  friends,  family,  and  coun- 
try, to  obtain  their  beloved  object,  the  destruc- 
tion of  order.  It  appears,  therefore,  hig^y 
proper,  tliat  the  guardisms  of  the  different  piiblie 
eid^ishmentsv  to  whom  any  discretion  is  in  this^ 
i^esqpect  attowed  by  law,  should  resist  the  entrance 
of  every  person,  who  notoriously  holds  oj^ions^^ 
im&iendly  to  their  existence^  But  though  this 
ike  granted,  it  surely  ought  not  to  foUow,  that 
«  vague  sunnise,  an  unauthorised  suspicion  ci 
^isloyalty^  should  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  one  from  a  situation  of  honour  or  profit,  ta 
Ufhidi  he  is  otherwise  legally  entitled.  Envy 
and  mali<%  in  their  native  forms  have.considerai' 
lile  influence  over  human  afiairsf  if  permitted 
to  assume  the  shape  of  patriotism,  their  power 
^aust  be  irresistible. 

Upon  what  ground  the  college  charged  the 
licentiates  with  being  disaffected  to  the  oonsti- 
tutioot  of  their  coimtry,^  I  know  not.     It  Wa3 
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6leaiiy  no  proof  of  their  being  So,  tliat  they 
appealed  to  the  Coutt  of  King's  Benich,  for  a 
rigid  execution  of  a  charter,  which  had  issued 
from  the  most  tyrannic  prince  of  the  despotic 
house  of  Tudor;  or  that  they  founded  their 
title,  to  what  they  prayed  the  court  to  grant,^ 
upon  the  interpretation  given  to  that  charted 
hy  your  Lordship's  immediafe  predecessor/ 
Barl  Mansfield,  certainly  no  friend  to  levelling 
principles,'  or  to  seditious  condbinatlons  of  men. 
Perhaps  the  proof  w^s  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance,  that  no  otte  of  the  licentiates  wh<y 
signed  the  address  to  the  college,  in  which  they 
set  forth  their  right  to  be  examined  for  admis-- 
sion  into  the  corporation,  either  enjoyed,  or 
expected  to  enjoy,  any  professional  honour  of 
advantage  directly  connected  with  the  presenC 
government  of  the  country.  **  Is  it  probable 
that  these  men,"  the  fellows  of  the  college 
might  say,  **  who  are  attached  by  nothing  qie" 
cial  to  the  existing  constitution,  can  d^ire  its^ 
continuance?  Our  own  bosoms  declare  that 
they  cannot ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  labour-' 
ing  to  subvert  it."  &it  the  pampered  Rich 
basely  deserted  his  master  in  the  hour  of  dis^ 
tress^  while  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  bound 
to  thdr  sovereign  by  no  other  tie  than  theit 
allegiance  as  Englishmen,  fought  and  died  in 
his   d^ence.     From   whom   did  the  expiring 
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<5ause  of  royalty  in  Pranpe  receive  its  last  sup- 
port ?  Not  from  the  pensioned  courtiers  of  Ver- 
sailles }  but  from  a  Stoflet,  arid  a  Charette,  men 
before  unknown,  but  whom  the  occasion  that 
called  for  their  talents  formed  into  heroes; 
from  the  plain  and  simple  inhabitants  of  Brit- 
tany, actuated  by  ho  motives  but  what  arose 
from  attachment  to  the  ancient  governmejitpf 
^th'eir  country,  ^nd  revference  for  the  religion  of 
their  fathers. 

Leaving,  however,  to  more  able  advpcates, 
what  furtlier  defence  may  be  deemed  proper 
for  the  other  licentiates,  who  have  been  charged 
with  disloyalty  by  the  members  of  the  college, 
I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  a  special  vindica- 
tion of  ihy  own  character  froiia  so  atrocious  a 
cahimny.     If,  my  Lord,  I  speak  with  wamitii 
upon  this  subject,  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  an 
excuse  in  the  enei^gy  of  your  own  feelings.     He 
that  is  wealthy  may  be  robbed,  without  knowing 
that  he  has  experienced  an  injury.     But  the 
poor  man's  all  is  often  included  in  a  single  ob- 
ject, which,"  though  to  other  eyes  worthless  and 
contemptible,  may  be  to  him  the  sole  spring  of 
joy  and  hope.     Any  attack'  upon  it  excites  his 
Utmost  powers  of  resistance ;  its  loss  leaves  him 
without  bond  to  the  world,  or  interest  in  its 
concerns.    When  we  read  of  a  rich  man's  de- 
spoiling a  poor  neighbour  of  his  only  property, 
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"  <ine  Httle  ewe-lamb  ^hich  lay  in  his  bo^omr 
ditd  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter/^  our  sympathy 
with  the  sufferer  is  nearly  as  great,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  monarch  unjustly  expelled  from  his  do- 
minioris«'  I  may  weU  then  be  allowed  to  fe^l 
acutely  the  ^Ittempt  which  has  been  made  tcr 
strip  me  of  dtno^  my  only  possession,  to  which 
my  title  is  founded  upon  paternal  discipline  and 
personal  suffering,  and  has  heen  illustrated  hy 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  life* 

I  was  bom,  my  Lord,  in  Gharlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  but  my  parents  were  from  Scot- 
land. My  father,  who  was  a  m'an  of  observation 
and  a  scholar,  though  a  tradesman,  had  carried 
with  him  those  opinions  respecting  the  kingly 
branch  of  the  British  constitution,  which  in  the 
former  state  of  our  parties  constituted  Toryism ; 
and  the  resistance  they  met  with  in  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were^  from  their  situa-' 
tion,  always  somewhat  inclined  to  republicanism,* 
served  only  to  strengthen  them.  These  opinions^ 
he  early  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  myself^ 
To  remove,  however,  every  fear  of  my  being 
infected,  from  my  Companions,  with  the  factious 
and  disloyal  principles,  which  had  very  generally 
pervaded  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
and  to  give  me  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity 
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of  receiving  the  element?  of  a  sounder  edu- 
cation, in  other  respects,  than  Carolina  coulcj 
afibrd,.  he  sent  me  while  yet  a  boy  to  thi^ 
kingdom. 

In  one  of  his  views  he  was  not  disa,ppointed. 
For  some  time  after  I  had  rjcturned  to  Carolina^ 
to  pass  a  part  of  my  youth  under  his  immediate 
care,  a  paper,  called  an  association,  having 
been  offered  for  signature  to  all  the  male  in- 
habitant? of  .Charlestown  above  sixteen  yearg 
of  age,  the  subscribers  to  which  bound  them- 
selves to  obey  iffipliqitly  certain  authorities 
unconnected  with  the  former  government  of 
the  country,  I  was  one  of  a  very  few  who  re- 
fused to  put  their  names  to  it.  Those,  who  had 
now  a  legal  controul  over  my  conduct,  my  father 
having  shortly  before  fled  from  Charlestown  to 
avoid  persecution,  strongly  urged  my  com* 
pliance.  They  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  many  persons  of  the  most  undoubted 
loyalty  had  signed  the  association,  and  that 
a  continuance  in  my  refusal  would  expose  me 
to  the  resentment  of  the  populace.  My  answer 
was,  that  men  of  established  reputation  might 
conceive  themselVfes  entitled  to  a  certain  lati- 
tude of  conduct,  to  which  I  could  not  pretend, 
who  had  yet  a  character  to  gain ;  and  that  I 
was  therefore  determined,  whatever  mighf  be 
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should  not  be  marked  by  what  appeared  to  me 
an  act  of  treason  and  rebellion.  I  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  leave  Carolina,  altogether 
uncertain  of  the  future  means  of  subsistence; 
but  I  found  them  here,  in  the  exertions  of  a 
father,  who,  to  supply  me  with  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  my  studies,  sub- 
mitted to  privations  iU  befitting  his  age,  and 
former  habits  of  life.  I  was  in  this  way  enabled 
to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Physic,  at  Edin* 
burgh,  in  1780.  Charlestown  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  and  I  returned 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  scattered 
r(Hnain«  of  my  father's  fortune.  While  there* 
though  exempted  by  my  profession  from  mili* 
tary  cjJls,  I  made  an  offer  of  my  personal  ser- 
'vices  to  the  commandant  of  the  town,  the  pre- 
sent lieutenant-general  Nesbitt  Balfour,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  an  officer  in  a  body  of 
volunteers,  who,  by  performing  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  garrison,  enabled  a  greater  number 
of  the  regular  troops  to  take  the  field,  than 
<;ould  have  done  so,  without  such  aid*  When 
Charlestown  was  abandoned  by  the  king's 
forces,  I  went  to  East  Florida.  Shortly  after 
my  arrival  there,  apprehensions  being  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  province,  I  requested 
permission  from  governor,  now  general  Tonyn, 
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to  assist  in  its  defence^  and  received  from  himV 
in  consequence,  the  command  of  a  company  of 
volunteers,  who  were  to  serve  without  pay. 
This  company  I  raised,  and  kept  together  as 
long  as  the  fears  continued,  on^  account  of  which 
it  had  been  formed. 

I  have  thus  mentioned,  my  Lord,  some  of  the 
faicts  which  I  possess  in  proof,  that  thy  conduct 
at  least  was  not,  formerly,  disloyal.     They  hap- 
pened at  a  time  of  life,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  to  that  of  twenty-six,  when  actions  are  not 
often  discordant  with  internal  feelings ;  wh^i 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy  is  seldom  worn,  and,  if 
ever  assumed,  is  soon  blown  aside  by  ih^  tern* 
pests  of  passion,  which  so  frequently  arise  in 
that  season  of  human  existence.     I  shall,  how- 
ever, exhibit  more  direct  te^tknony  that  my 
conduct  and  principles  were  in  unisoih     I  shall 
produce  to  your  Lprdship  a  profession  of  attach- 
ment to  my  country  and  its  constitution,  which 
was  made  by  me  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  from 
an  unwholesome  prison,  and  while  threatened 
with  assassination  on  account  of  that  attach- 
ment.    For,   going  to  Charlestown,   in  1783, 
upon  some  family  concerns,  I  was  surrested  there 
and  thrown  into  gaol  j  a  few  days  srfler  my  arrival, 
in  violation  of  a  flag  of  truce  with  which  I  had 
entered  the  country.     Such,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  governor  Tonyn,  who  had  given  that 
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flag }  for  as  soon  as  my  arrest  was  known  in 
Florida^  he  sent  a  commissioner  to  Carolina, 
Mr.  Wyllie,  the  present  chief  justice  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  to  demsmdmy release.    In  the 
mean  time,  a  publication  appeared  respecting 
me,  signed  by  the  gaoler  in  whose  custody  I 
had  been  plasced,  which  began  thus ;  "  William 
Charles  Wdls,   a^  political  sinner  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  this  land,  and  now  suffering  but 
a  very  sb^I  proportion  of  those  pains  and  pe- 
nalties which  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
have  so  justly  deserved,  in  the  common  gaol 
of  this  metropolis,"  &c.    Nature  had  not  formed, 
nor  had  education  trained  me,  to  submit  with 
silence  to  oppression.     By  means  of  money,  I 
got  a  letter  inserted  in  one  of  thei  Charlestown 
newspapers,  the  following  extracts  from  which 
will  show  to  your  Lordship,  whether  my  sent!- 
inents  then  partook  of  disloyalty. 


Charlestown,  in  Gaol^  July  l?,  1783. 
•*  I  left  this  place  in  August,  1775 ;  pur- 
posely to  avoid  signing  a  paper,  at  that  time 
handed  about  under  the  title  of  an  association. 
I  returned  to  it  in  January,  1781,  when  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  army,  and  left  it  again 
with  those  troops  in  December,  1782.     I  am 
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I  ever  was,  and  I  ever  shall  be,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  In  what  respect,  therefore,  I  can  be  a  *  po- 
litical sinner  of  the  first  magnitude  in  this  land,' 
and  what  are  those  *  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours' which  I  have  committed,  I  cannot 

well  conceive. If  indeed  to  wish  well  to  my 

country  while  contending  with  other  powers, 
and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lay  down  my 
life  in  support  of  its  honour  and  interests,  be 
a  crime,  I  cheerfully  plead  guilty  to  the  charge." 


"  For  a  freeman  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
and  lodged  in  a  common  gaol ;  to  be  kbpt  con* 
stantly  locked  up  in  a  room,  whose  ceiling  is  in 
that  condition  that  the  rain  pervades  it  in  every 
shower,  sometimes  in  such  quantity  that  it  must 
be  carried  out  in  pails,  and  whose  only  window 
looks  to  the  north,  a  quarter  of  the  heavens 
from  which  the  wind  never  blows  when  the 
weather  is  most  sultry,  and  which  not  being 
glazed,  obliges  him  to  exclude  the  cheerful 
light  of  day,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shuts  out 
the  storm* ;  lastly,  to  be  without  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends,  whom  the  dread  of  popular 

^  *  Thunder-storms  occur  almost  daily  in  South  Carolina, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August^  and  almost  always  pro- 
ceed from  the  north  or  north-west. 
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^«sentment  prevents  from  visiting  Kim*;    if 
these  suflferings  are  but  a  small  portion  of  what 

*  Haw^Ter  umcoimected  it  may  appear  witU  the  subject  of 
this  letter^  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  conduct  of  two 
of  my  friends  in  Carolina,  Mr.  John  Harleston,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harleston,  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  in  that 
country.  I  had  received  many  civilities  from  them  during 
my  stay  in  Charlestown^  while  it  was  a  British  garrison,  and 
bad  OQ  my  part,  done  them  some  small  service.  But  small 
as  this  was,  it  sunk  deep  into  their  noble  natures,  and  con« 
/Stituted  a  debt,  unused  as  they  were  to  receive  obligations, 
which  s^med  to  them  inextinguishable.  On  my  return  to 
Charlestown,  with  the  flag  of  truce,  they  insisted  upon  my 
staying  at  their  house  $  but  it  was  during  my  imprisonment 
that  the  energy  of  their  friendship  was  chiefly  conspicuous. 
No  one  day  of  the  three  months  which  it  lasted  passed  away, 
without  my  receiving  from  them  repeated  instances  of  kind- 
ness, such  as  I  could  have  expected  only  from  those,  who 
were  bound  to  me  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood.  This  conduct 
would  at  any  time  have  merited  my  warmest  gratitude ;  but 
when  I  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred, 
my  feelings  altogether  unman  me.  Mr.  Harleston's  estate 
had  been  heavily  amerced  by  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  at  that  period,  when  the  affairs  of  the  state  were 
regulated  by  the  narrow  principles,  of  a  petty  corporation, 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  frustrate  his  hope,  that  the  fine 
would  be  taken  off,  than  his  showing  attention  to  any  onci  in 
my  situation.  The  reins  of  government  also  were  then  so 
feebly  held,  that  the  populace  almost  daily  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance upon  such  as  had  fallen  under  their  displeasure.  One 
night,  during  this  anarchy,  a  mob  surrounded  Mr.  Harleston's 
house,  threatening  to  destroy  it  on  account  of  his  behaviour 
to  me.  He  was  from  home ;  but  his  wife,  with  the  spirit  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron,  went  out  to  the  rioters,  and  told 
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he  is  W' bear,  he  can  look  forward  to  notkiii^ 
but  DEATH,  as  th^  full  expiation  of  his  crimes. 
Grant  him  but  the  choice  of  the  mode,  and  he 
will  thank  Heavien  for  the  opportunity  of  de- 
ftibhstrating  his  attiachment  tb  His  sdvereign: 
let  but  thousands  witness  tfiaf  his  last  prayers 
were  for  his  country's  prosperity,  and  it  will 
afford  him  more  exquisitfe  happiness  in  the  ex- 
treme moments  of  his  life,  than  good  men  enjoy 
when  angels  sing  reqiiienls' to  their  departing 
souFs.*^ 


them,  that  her  husband  and  herself  had  done  nothing  towards' 
me  but  their  duty,  and  that  they  should  not  be  prevented 
from  eontmuing  to  perform  it^  by  anjr  menace  whatsoever. 
One  o^  those  persons  is  since  dead ;  the  other  still  exists  an 
ornament  to  her  sex.  Excellent  woman!  enjoying  in  af- 
fluence, in  the  midst  of  thy  children,  and  their  children,  the 
calm  evening  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  looking  forward  with 
a  firm  hope,  inspired  by  our  holy  religion,  to  another  and,  a 
better  state,  though  thoii  seemest  already  to  possess  as  much 
of  happiness,  as  is  compatible  with  the  infirmity  of  our  pre- 
sent natures ;  it  may  yet  a£ford  thee  some  momentary  satis- 
faction to  know,  that  neither  distance  of  place,  nor  interven* 
tion  of  time,  hath  lessened  my  sense  of  thine  unspeakable 
goodness  5  and  that,  at  this  moment,  my  bosom  heaves  and 
my  eyes  drop  tears,  while  I  reflect,  that  without  thy  tender 
cares  concerning  me,  when  sick  and  in  prison,  and  far  re- 
moved from  those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  render  me  service 
under  such  distress,  I  might  long  ago  have  been  numbered 
with  the  deadif 
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The  smallest  drop  of  blood  may  become  visible 
on  the  surface  of  an  animal  body,  and  may  serve 
there  some  special  and  useful  purpose,;  sent 
back  to  the  heart,  it  is  mixed  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  particles,  that  all  marks  of  it 
as  an  individual   are  lost     In   like   manner, 
having  returned  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  to  its  capital,  I  naturally  sunk  back 
into  the  obscurity,  which  was  suitable  to  my 
condition  in  life,  rendered  now  «till  more  low 
by  the  poverty,  which  had  been  brought  upon 
my  family,  by  their  adherence  to  a  great  public 
cause.     In  more  happy  times,  therefore,  than 
those  which  have  since  followed,  I  could  scarcely 
have  expected  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
a  love  for  my  country,  otherwise  than  by  a  ready 
^obedience  to  its  laws.     In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  attempts  which  some  men,  incited 
to  deeds  of  parricide  by  the  example  of  suc- 
cessful crimes  in  a  neighbouring  state,  have 
made  to  overthrow  our  ancient  constitution, 
persons  of  every  rank  have  within  these  few 
years  been  called  upon  to  declare  their  attach- 
ment to  it.     I  have  gladly  obeyed  this  call; 
and  my  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  inha- 
bitants of  London,  who  signed  the  declaration 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  in  December,  1792 ; 
and  in  that  of  the  same  description  of  persons 
onrhp  signed  the  declaration  at  Grocers'  Hall,  in 
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Decemb^,  179^*  More  lately,  wtieii  pr^fei^ 
sions  alone  were  deemed  insufficient  tor  the 
public  safety,  and  a  demand  was  made  upon 
the  lovers  of  th^ir  country  for  their  services  aB 
its  armed  defender^,  I  obtained  the  honour  of 
beii^  enrolled  in  al  body  of  meiip  perhaps  not 
unknown  to  your  Lordship,  the  tbmple  isso^ 
ciATioN,  and  since  I  have  belonged  to  it,  my 
exertions  to  fit  myself  by  a  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary exercises,  for  the  great  object  of  its  institu- 
tion, have  not  been  less  than  those  of  many 
members,  younger  than  mysdlf,  and  probably 
not  more  engaged  in  other  serious^  pursuits. 


It  may  now  appear  to  your  Londship,  t£iat  I 
have  spoken  of  every  possible  personal  objection 
to  my  being  examined  for  admission  into  the 
cdlege  of  Physicians.  But  as  pretexts  are 
never  wanting  to  those  who  wander  from  the 
path  of  honour  in  search  of  them,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  still  another  ground, 
which  I  have  been  told  they  affected  to  have, 
for  their  refusing  to  inquire  into  my  qual^ca- 
tions.  For,  Dr.  Pitcaim  informed  me,  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  when  it  could  not  be 
foreseen,  that  he  would  be  unable  in  the  ensuing 
September  to  propose  me  a  second  time  for  exa^ 
mination,  that,  contrary  to  his  farmer  opinion. 
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he  now  believed  that  his  intended  motion  wouid 
be  opposed,  on  this  amcNog  other  accounts^  as 
he  understood,  that  I  had  been  active  in  the 
late  dii^ttte  between  the  fellows  and  licen- 
tiates. 

That  an  individual  should  lose  his  title  to  a 
privilege  which  had  been  adjudged  by  a  court 
of  law  to  belong  to  a  body  of  men,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  merely  because  he  had  lent  his 
md  towards  obtaining  that  adjudication,  may  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  notions  of  right 
entertained  by  the  college  of  Physicians,  but 
is  certainly  not  so  with  those  of  your  Lordship. 
For  if  any  person  had  been  pre-eminently  active 
in  the  dispute  alluded  to,  it  was  surely  Dr. 
Stainger,  who,  by  his  applications  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  had  subjected  the  college  ix> 
considerable  troidble,  expence,  and  obloquy; 
and  yet  your  Lordship  expressly  declared  your 
conviction  of  his  fitness  to  become  a  fellow  of 
that  corporation.  My  share  in  the  dispute  may 
be  described  in  a  very  few  words.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  me  by  some  licentiates,  with  whom 
the  scheme  originated,  to  assist  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  college  by  process 
of  law,  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be  gained  with 
hcmour,  I  immediately  consented.  I  was  after- 
wards appointed  one  of  five  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  college,  and  this  address  Dr.  Cooke,. 
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Dr.  Stanger,  and  myself,  delivered  to  the  pre- 
sident.    These  were  the  only  parts  of  my  con- 
duct, in  that  undertaking,  which  can  be  called 
public,  except  this  appellation  should  sdso  be 
given   to  the   subscribing  of  a  small  sum   of 
money  towards  defraying  its  expence.    My  pri- 
.vate  conduct  in  it  was  studiously  guarded;  for 
as  it  very  soon  appeared  to  me,  that  the  dispute 
must  be  terminated  by  a  court  of  law,  I  held 
all  private  discussion  of  it  with  the  fellows  as 
useless,  and  tending  only  to  produce  mutual 
irritation  of  mind.     I  therefore  constantly  for- 
'bore  to  ititroduce  it  as  a  subject  of  conversation, 
in  the  presence  of  a  fellow.     My  reser\^e  upon 
this  point  was  indeed  so  strict,  that  one  of  that 
order,  with  whom  I  am  more  intimately  con- 
nected than  with  any  other  physician  in  London, 
could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  it  to  me,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  compared  my  behaviour 
in  this  respect  with  that  of  another  licentiate  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  made  the  dispute  a  topic 
of  conversation  whenever  they  met.     I  mean, 
however,  only  to  state,  not  to  extenuate  my 
conduct }  for  had  it  been  as  active  as  that  of 
Dr.  Stanger,  I  should  for  this  very  reason  have 
thought  it  entitled  to  considerable  applause. 
But  I  feel  ashamed  at  occupying  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  with  such  trifles.    Nothing  in- 
vdeed  could  have  induced  me  to  present  them 
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to  your  notice,  but  the  desire  of  affording  you 
the  most  ample  grounds  for  reconsidering  the 
opinion,  which  you  publicly  gave  of  the  cd- 
lege  of  Physicians ;  and  trifles  often  furnish  the 
most  sure,  because  the  most  unguarded,  avenue 
to  a  knowledge  of  th^  characters  of  men. 


1  HAVE  thus,  my  Lord,  endeavoured  to  prov^/ 
that  the  college  of  Physicians  have  not,  by 
their  conduct  since  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Stanger^ 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  high  praise, 
which  you  were  then  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
them.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  your  Lord-^ 
ship  had  minutely  examined  the  materials  of 
which  that  body  is  composed,  or  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  its  previous  proceedings,  you 
would  not  have  regarded  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  its  members,  as  sufficient  barriers 
against  their  actiAg  unjustly  towards  the  licen- 
tiates, who  should  apply  for  admission  into  their 
corporation. 

In  this  country,  the  glory  of  whose  legis- 
lators has  been  to  view  men  as  they  are  found 
to  be  by  experience,  the  honour  and  good  faith 
of  no  person  are,  I  believe,  ever  esteemed  by 
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the  law  as  adequate  securities  for  his  acting 
justly,  when  he  is  tempted  to  act  otherwise  by 
interest.  The  judges  of  our  superior  courts  of 
law  are  selected  from  a  profession,  the  conduct 
of  whose  members  is  more  open  to  public  in- 
spection, and  is  consequently  better  known,  than 
that  of  the  members  of  any  other.    No  mistake, 

^  therefore,  can  well  occur  with  respect  to  the 
characters  they  possessed  before  their  elevation 
to  the  Bench,  more  especially  as  few  receive 
that  honour  before  they  are  past  middle  agej 
and  every  one  admits,  that,  in  modern  times  at 
least,  they  have  been  very  generally,  if  not 
always,  chosen  by  the  executive  power  with 
the  purest  intentions.  When  they  afterwards 
appear  to  the  world  in  the  exercise  of  their  pe- 
culiar functions,  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  them.     Every  part  of  their  conduct  is 

^  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care ;  by  some 
whom  education  and  habit  have  particularly 
fitted  for  this  purpose;  by  others,  whose  dearest 
interests  lead  them  to  turn  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  this  single  point,  and  whose  disappointed 
hopes  naturally  suggest  some  fault  in  those, 

.  who  have  dissipated  their  gay  dreams,  and  have 
awakened  them  to  poverty  and  disgrace.  Yet 
even  these  men,  so  formed  to  their  stations,  se* 
parated  by  their  retired  life  from  many  causes 
of  bias  to  human  opinion,  venerated  by  their 
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country  if  they  act  uprightly,  detested  if  they 
furnish  the  least  suspicion  of  a  contra:ry  con- 
duct, possessing  their  places  by  the  most  certa;iff 
tenure  to  persons  of  honour,  receiving  for  their 
labours  a  fixed  and  ample  reward,  alnd  solemnly 
sworn  to  administer  justice  impartially,  are  still 
supposed  liable  to  be  influenced  by  improper 
considerations,  and  are  therefore  forbidden  ta 
try  a  great  class  of  causes,  when  these  occur  in 
the  counties  where  they  were  born,  or  at  pre- 
sent reside. 

If  a  situation  can  be  conceived  in  which  in*^ 
terest  could  furnish  no  temptation  to  the  aban- 
doning of  duty,  or  none  which  might  not  be 
easily  resisted,  this  would  surely  occur,  when  we 
were  charged  with  the  preservation  of  thfe  life 
of  some  one  connected  with  us  by  the  closest 
ties  of  consanguinity,  who  from  tender  yearij 
or  imbecility  of  mind,  might  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect himself.  On  one  side,  good  faith,  honour^ 
humanity,  the  claims  of  blood,  would  urge  us 
to  the  faithful  execution  of  our  trust  j  on  the 
other,  public  execration,  eternal  remorse,  and 
disgraceful  death,  would  necessarily  present 
themselves  as  consequences  of  its  breach.  Yet 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  perhaps  not  less  virtuous 
than  any  other  , nation  in  the  world,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  building  their  law  upon  ex- 
perience,  and  knowing  hence  how  unfit  men 
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are  to  resist  repeated  attacks  of  interest,  where 
there  is  the  smallest  chance  that  their  yielding 
to  them  will  be  concealed,  refused  to  commit 
an  orphan,  or  person  of  insane  mind,  to  the  care 
of  the  next  heir,  though  he  were  the  nearest, 
relation. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  point  out,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a 
large  body  of  men,  who  are  more  likely,  in 
their  collective  capacity,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  the  principles  of  honour  and  good 
faith,  than  the  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain;  and  yet  not  many  years  have 
elapsed,  since  they  confessed  by  their  proceed- 
ings, that  they  had  often  corruptly  exercised 
the  power  of  determining  contested  elections  to 
their  House,  jand  by  a  noble  act  of  general  jus- 
tice, deprived  themselves  of  the  means  in  future 
of  violating  the  rules  of  right  in  detail. 

Distrust  of  the  virtue  of  mankind,  seems  in^ 
deed  to  be  a  leading  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country.  The  supreme  power 
of  the  state  is  vested  in  no  one  person,  or  set  of 
persons  ;  but  is  broken  down  into  various  parts, 
which  are  distributed  among  different  descrip- 
tions of  men.  Each  of  these,  from  the  original 
laws  of  human  nature,  aims  at  its  own  aggran- 
dizement, which  the  others  labour  equally  to 
oppose.     From  this  contention  arises  the  most 
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lovely  order ;  our  public  happiness  is  thus  bot- 
tomed in  our  private  infirmities,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government  is  secured  by  the  very 
means,  which  to  superficial  observers  appear 
fraught  with  its  destruction. 

If  therefore  it  cannot  he  inferred  from  the 
common  qualities  of  Englishmen,  that  the  col- 
lege of  Physicians,  when  under  no  other  con- 
troul  than  that  of  honour  and  good  faith,  will 
always  act  justly,  it  appears  to  me  that,  setting 
aside  actual  experience,  the  only  ground  for  ex- 
pecting  such  conduct  from  them  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  habits  and  principles,  which  physi- 
cians acquire  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
The  probability  of  finding  it  there  shall  -be  my 
next  subject  of  inquiry.  This  perhaps  will  be 
best  conducted  by  considering,  in  the  first 
place,  the  state  and  estimation  of  medicine, 
when  exer6ised  as  a  gainful  art,  in  ages  and 
countries  difierent  from  our  own. 

When  men  first  begin  in  any  country  to  prac- 
tise the  medical  art  for  hire,  their  knowledge 
of  diseases,  and  of  the  proper  modes  of  treating 
them,  is  necessarily  very  small.  To  conceal, 
therefore,  their  ignorance,  they  affect  mystery, 
and  have  recourse  to  various  modes  of  decep- 
tion. Thus,  in  all  rude  nations,  physicians 
^ave  pretended  to  use  supernatural  means  in 
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the  cure  of  diseases ;  among  t}iose  nations  in- 
deed, the  different  trades  of  conjurer  and  phy- 
sician are  commoply  exercised  by  the  same' 
person.  But  such  a  course  of  life  must  debase 
the  character,  in  every  respect,  of  him  who 
follows  it.  No  one  can  promise  to  himself, 
that  he  will  stop  at  any  certain  point  in  villany. 
Temptation  solicits  him  to  proceed,  and  his 
powers  of  resistance  diminish  as  he  advances ; 
till  at  length  he  arrives  where  honesty  and 
truth  seem  no  more  than  scare-crows,  set  up 
by  designing  men  to  prevent  the  weak  and 
timid  from  pursuing  their  own  good. 

As  the  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  re- 
,  medies  increases,  the  obtaining  of  it  becomes 
more  difficult,  and  from  the  general  progress 
of  improvement,  there  are  now  men  who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  Phy- 
sicians are  therefore  less  tempted  either  to  con- 
ceal their  methods  of  cure,  or  to  pretend  to 
derive  assistance  from  supernatural  agents. 
Hence  medicine,  considered  as  a  gainful  pro- 
fession, has  for  the  most  part  been  less  despised 
in  civilized,  than  in  barbarous  nations.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  held  in  very  little  • 
^estimation,  even  by  the  most  polished  nations 
of  antiquity,  of  which  we  have  any  tolerably 
well  authentii^ated  accoupts. 
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In  Egypt,  a  physician,  who  attempted  to  cure 
-a  disease  by  means  different  from  those  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books,  forfeited 
his  own  life,  if  his  patient  died.  By  the  con- 
fession of  Hippocrates,  medicine  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  lowest  of  the  arts.  The 
oath  which  he  exacted  from  his  scholars,  not  to 
commit  some  of  the  vilest  crimes,  and  to  keep 
secret  the  knowledge  which  he  should  commu- 
nicate to  them,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  observation.  With  the  Greek  comic  writers, 
"  a  son  of  Hippocrates,**  was  a  term  of  derision. 
So  low  indeed  was  the  condition  of  physicians 
in  Greece,  that  Alexander  the  Great  seems  to 
have  been  neither  affected  with  remorse,  nor 
accused  of  cruelty,  &t  crucifying  Glaucus,  the 
physician  of  Hephaestion,  though  the  death  of 
his  favourite  had  been  occasioned  by  his  own 
imprudence^  Many  learned  men  have  shown 
that,  before  Julius  Caesar,  the  physicians  in 
Rome  were,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  alto- 
gether, either  freedmen  or  slaves.  Afterwards, 
medicine  rose  there  somewhat  in  esteem,  both 
from  the  greater  knowledge  of  its  professors, 
'iand  the  degradation  of  the  former  civil  distinc- 
tions in  society ;  but  it  was  still  attended  with 
so  little  respect,  that  even  Galen  was  afraid 
to  prescribe  some  pepper  in  wine  to  Marcos 
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AureKus,  for  a  pain  in  his  stomachy  because  it 
was  too  strong  a  remedy  for  an  eifiperor. 

It  forms  no  argument  against  the  justness  of 
this  statement,  either  that  kings  and  princes 
anciently  exercised  the  medical  arf,  or  that 
physicians  were  sometimes  held  in  considerable 
estimation  by  the  great.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  many  arts  which  adorn  those  who 
cultivate  them  for  their  own  use  or  amusement, 
or  for  the  l^enefit  of  others,  but  which  degrade 
the  persons  that  practise  them  for  money.  Our 
country  gentlemen  are  very  desirous  of  knowing 
the  diseases  of  horses,  and  their  remedies  z  but 
the  trade  of  a  farrier  is  with  us  a  very  low  one. 
The  talent  of  singing  is  much  prized  by  femdes 
of  the  highest  rank ;  yet  how  meanly  are  those 
persons  thought  of,  who  gain  by  it  their  liveli- 
hood ?  And  secondly,  eunuchs,  and  other  men 
confessedly  of  the  vilest  condition,  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  empires. 

Physicians  have,  in  modem  Europe,  obtained 
a  higher  rank  in  society,  than  they  possessed 
among  the  ancients,  principally  however,  as  it 
spears  to  me,  by  means  entirely  unconnected 
\^ith  the  exercise  of  their  profession.  For, 
upon  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  letters  in  our 
western  parts  of  the  worW,  spme  persons  applied 
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themselves  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  writers 
upon  medicine,  with  the  view  of  becoming 
lAore  successful  practitioners  of  that  art,  than 
those  were,  who  had  learned  it  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  But  the  same  skill  in  languages,  which 
was  necessary  for  this  undertaking,  fitted  them 
also  for  the  acquisition  of  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  had  been  treated  of  by  the 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  made  use 
of  this  advantage,  and  physicians  became  noted 
for  their  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  the 
learning  of  antiquity.  This  erudition  naturally 
rendered  those  who  possessed  it  respectable, 
and,  by  an  obvious  association,  raised  their 
profession  in  the  esteem  of  the  public.  It 
produced  the  same  effect  in  another  way.  A 
tedious  and  even  expensive  education  was 
henceforward  deemed  requisite  for  physicians, 
which  could  be  borne  only  by  persons  of  some 
fortune,  and  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  guilty 
of  baseness  and  deceit,  than  men  in  the  low 
condition  of  the  former  practitioners  of  me- 
dicine. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  was,  in  this 
country,  considerably  assisted  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, that  have  given  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  their  present  place  in  society; 
and  by  reason  of  this  combination,  its  physicians 
hold  a  much  more  elevated  situation  than  those 
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of  any  other  considerable  nation  in  the  world. 
When  an  English  physician  travels  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  he  frequently  finds  that 
his  profession,  if  known,  is  a  bar  to  his  recep- 
tion into  good  company,  and  therefore  very  ge- 
nerally conceals  it.  . 

Bvit,  my  Lord,  though  the  physicians  in  this 
country  have  been  thus  freed  from,  what  may 
almost  be  termed,  the  necessity,  which  formerly 
existed  for  using  improper  means  to  gain  em- 
ployment, they  are  still  often  strongly  tempted 
to  do  wrong  in  the  same  pursuit.  They  are, 
indeed  so  often,  and  so  strongly  tempted  to  dp 
so,  and  are  at  the  same  time,  from  the  natuir^  pf 
their  profession,  so  little  liable  to  be  prevented 
from  yielding,  by  that  great  guardian  of  virtue, 
public  censure,  that  it  seems  to  me  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  body  of  physicians  here  must 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  persons,  who 
have  made  undue  sacrifices  to  their  rise  in  the 
worid,  than  several  other  classes  of  English- 
men }  than,  for  instance,  the  body  of  barristers, 
with  which  alone,  indeed,  it  can  properly  be 
compared.  What  knowledge  I  have  of  this  sub- 
ject, is  derived  from  my  residence  in  London ; 
the  observations,  therefore,  which  I  shall  make 
upon  it  are,  in  strictness,  only  applicable  to  the 
state  of  physicians  in  the  capital.  Your  Lord- 
ship, however,  will  not  suppose  it  my  intention 
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to  insinua^je,  that  I  have  not  yielded  to  the 
same  temptations :  Video  meliora  proboqiie  ;  rfe- 
teriora  sequor.  A  soldier  may  relate  the  defeats, 
as  well  as  the  victories^  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
shares 

The  young  men,  who  apply  to  the  study  of 
medicine  in  this  qountry,  are  chiefly  of  small 
original  fortune,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
commonly  consumed  in  their  education.  Very 
few  physicians,  therefore,  when  they  come  to 
^London  to  exercise  their  profession,  which,  if 
they  have  graduated  at  either  of  the  English 
universities,  they  seldom  do  till  they  are  nearly 
thirty  years  old,  have  sufficient  incomes  for 
living  in  the  manner,  which  is  thought  here 
becoming  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  They  are 
consequently  extremely  desirous  to  supply  this 
deficiency  in  their  private  fortunes  by  the  pro- 
fits of  practice,  and  their  age  strongly  urges 
them  against  every  needless  delay  in  attempting 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Barristers,  from  enter- 
ing more  early  into  their  profession,  may  witli 
less  inconvenience  wait  the  gradual  approach 
of  business.  These  too  have  frequently,  soon 
after  they  commence  practice,- opportunities  of 
appealing  to  the  world,  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  on  their  fitness  to  be  employed.  They 
address  themselves  publicly  to  men  well  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  their  abilities,  and  upon  subjects 
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of  which  almost  every  person  understands  as 
much,  as  renders  him  capable  of  determining, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  rightly  con- 
ducted. If  the  exhibition  of  talents  has  been 
considerable,  it  is  soon  very  generally  known, 
and  is  in  a  short  time  followed  by  an  increase 
of  •  employment,  from  the  desire  of  many  to 
benefit  themselves  by  their  assistance.  A  phy- 
sician has  no  such  opportunity  of  showing  the 
knowledge  which  he  possesses;  he  possesses 
indeed,  on  beginning  practice,  much  less  know- 
ledge capable  of  being  turned  to  immediate  use, 
than  a  barrister  of  the  same  standing,  and  equal 
application.  His  art  is  founded  upon  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  the  rules  for  exer- 
cising it  are  always  modified  by  external  cir- 
cumstances,  which  can  never  be  accurately 
known,  except  by  one  long  conversant  with 
diseases,  as  they  actually  occur.  Skill  in  me- 
dicine is  therefore  not  to  be  acquired  by  reading 
alone :  whereas  law,  being  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  and  ordinances  of  men,  is  necessarily 
studied  in  books ;  and  hence  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  those,  who 
have  seen  little  *of  its  application  to  particular 
cases.  Besides,  a  young  barrister  does  not 
appear  in  the  management  of  any  case,  until 
a  considerable  time  has  been  spent  by  him  in 
preparation;  but  the  first  calls  upon  a  young 
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physician  are  frequently  to  oppose  sudden  at- 
tacks of  disease,  which  do  not  permit  his  think- 
ing long,  how  this  can  best  be  done.  For  these 
reasons,  it  seldom  happens,  that  physicians 
either  merit  much  praise  from  their  first  efforts 
So  cure  diseases,  or  quickly  acquire  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  practice  from  any  single  display 
of  great  talents.  They  must  consequently  be 
strongly  disposed  to  adopt  other  means  to  raise 
themselves  to  notice. 

The  present  possession  of  practice  being  a 
considerable  recommendation  of  physicians  to 
further  employment,  every  young  physician 
finds  an  advantage  in  having  it  thought,  that 
his  business  is  greater  than  it  actually  is ;  and 
should  he  endeavour  to  impress  the  public  with 
such  an  opinion,  the  privacy  with  which  the 
medical  profession  is  for  the  most  part  exer- 
cised, prevents  any  flagrant  discovery,  that  it  is 
not  well  founded.  Many  of  them  are  therefore 
induced,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their 
incomes,  to  imitate  the  exterior  expence  of  their 
seniors,  hoping  that  the  world  will  hence  believe, 
that  they  enjoy  a  corresponding  degree  of  em- 
ployment. The  business  of  a.  barrister  being,, 
on  the  contrary,  chiefly  conducted  in  open 
courts,  any  attempt  to  make  it  appear  greater, 
than  it  is  in  reality,  would  soon  expose  liim 
to  ridicule  and  disgrace*     He  lives,  therefore* 
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except  his  private  fortune  be  large,  for  many 
years  in  Chambers,  and  goes  to  Westminster 
Hall  in  a  hackney-coach ;  whereas  a  physician, 
sometimes  immediately  upon  coming  to  town, 
very  commonly  only  a  year  or  two  after,  occu- 
pies a  whole  house,  and  visits  patients  in  his 
own  chariot.  But  this  expence,  though  its 
object  should  be  ultimately  attained,  reacts  in 
the  mean  time  upon  the  cau^e  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  and  augments  in  him  the  necessity  for 
professional  gains* 

The  female  sex,  it  is  well  known,  have  gi*eat 
influence  on  the  extent  of  practice  which  phy- 
sicians possess.  But,  for  many  reasons,  they 
are  averse  to  communicate  their  own  complaints 
to  any  one  who  is  unmarried,  and  they  naturally 
recommend  to  others  the  person  whom  they 
consult  themselves.  Physicians,  therefore,  very 
generally  marry  soon  after  they  commence 
practice.  As  they  are  then  far  from  being 
wealthy,  if  they  marry  women  in  other  respects 
equal  to  themselves,  they  seldom  receive  for- 
tunes with  them.  In  this  case,  the  calls  for 
money  increase,  for  some  time  at  least,  more 
rapidly  than  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  new 
situation;  and  hence,  actions,  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  contemptible,  will  now 
perhaps  seem  even  praiseworthy,  from  afford- 
ing  subsistence  to  the  objects  of  their  most 
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many  rich  women,  these  are  commonly  unequal 
to  them  in  some  material  circtimstance,  in  age, 
education,  habits,  or  personal  appearance.  But 
a  sacrifice  to  interest,  in  so  momentous  a  con- 
cern, is  surely  no  pledge,  that  they  Will  not 
make  others  of  less  importance,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  profession.  Barristers  are  much  less 
exposed  to  this  cause  of  ill  conduct  in  the  pur- 
suit of  employment.  Marriage  gives  to  them 
no  advantage  in  it ;  and  hence,  they  generally 
either  enter  into  that  state  later  in  life  than 
physicians,  or  remain  single  to  the  end  of  it. 

What  I  have  said,  my  Lord,  seems  sufficient 
to  show,  that  the  physicians  of  London  are  often 
placed  in  situations,  in  which  temptations  to  da 
mean  things  for  money  are  known  by  experience 
to  act  forcibly-  But  collections  of  men  appear' 
to  be  more  or  less  virtuous,  nearly  in  proportion' 
to  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  enticements 
to  vice,  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  The 
principles  of  honour  may,  indeed,  become  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bosoms  of  some  few  indivi- 
duals of  uncommon  make,  from  the  very  at- 
tempts which  are  made  to  loosen  their  hold  *y 
but'  though  gold  is  purified  and  brightened  by 
fire,  common  metals  are  by  the  same  agent 
turned  into  dross.  According  to  the  model  of 
prayer,  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  divine 
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author  of  our  religion,  we  are  not  to  petition  for 
strength  to  resist  temptation ;  man's  presump- 
tuous confidence  in  his  own  powers  might  have 
been  heightened  by  such  a  permission :  but  we 
are  humbly  to  beg  our  heavenly  father  not  to 
kad  u*  into  it,  hereby  confessing  our  insuf- 
ficiency for  the  contest,  whenever  it  »hall  oecun 
I  do  not,  however,  my  Lord,  wish  to  convey 
an  opinion,  that  physicians^  became  dishonest  in 
the  situations  which  I  have  described ;  my  de- 
sign is  fully  answered,  if  I  have  rendered  it  pro- 
bable, by  stating  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
are  frequently  involved,  that  their  temptations 
to  lay  aside  the  character  of  men  of  high  ho- 
nour, are  sometimes  too  great  for  resistance^ 
I  now  add,  that  proofs  of  their  actually  yielding 
to  those  temptations  are  furnished  by  what  we 
daily  hear  of  their  needless  visits  to  sick  persons, 
their  rapacity  with  respect  to  fees,  and  their  ser- 
vility to  apothecaries*.    When  these,  or  similar 

*  The  present  division  of  medical  practice  in  this  country, 
between  physicians  and  apothecaries,  did  not' commence  id 
London,  until  some  time  after  the  separation  of  the  latter 
from  the  grocers,  in  l6l7»  and  was  not  firmly  established, 
before  the  great  plague  in  1665,  during  which,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  physicians  having  fled  into  the  country^ 
the  apothecaries  were  left  with  almost  the  entire  care  of  the 
sick.  These  facts  were  at  least  advanced  in  a  controversy, 
which  existed  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  respecting 
the  title  of  apothecaries  to  practise  medicincj  and  were  not 
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practices  hjtve  been  adapted,  they  ate  not  often*^ 
afterwards  abandoned,  because  the  circumstances 

then  (Contradicted.  To  support  thein>  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  according  to  a  publication  from  the  College,  dated  I69S, 
the  number  bf  apothecaries  in  Lon'doh  atad  Westminster^ 
Sixty  years  before,  was  riot  100',  but  was  then  above  800} 
imd  that  in  IJ^Ol,  they  wefe  said  to  be  nearly  1000,  partners 
included.  At  the  date  of  their  chafter,  in  I617,  the  number 
was  1 14  J  so  that  it  muiit  have  decreased  for  the  first  20  yearis 
after  their  sepanCtion.  This  division,  however,  seems  to' 
have  begtirf  triore  early  in  ^ome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  a  physiciiuat  of  Salisbury  speaks  df  it  in  V566  as  being 
lately  introduced  there.  Its  brigin  may,  I  think,  be  placed 
in  the  greatness  of  the  fees/  which  English  physicians  have 
alwayi*  been  accustomed  to  receive.  1  find  many  notices  of 
an  angel,  or  tei\  shillings,  b6ing  the  usual  fee  to  them,  from 
1665,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  in  1^70> 
Dr.  Goddard,  a  fellotv  of  the  college,  and  Gresham  Professor 
of  Physic,  Inserted,  that  the  fees  then  given  were  according 
to  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  rates,  time  out  of  mind  in 
En^and.  Many  persons,  therefore,  who  wished  to  receive 
-benefit  from  medicine,  but  unable  or  unwilling  to  fee  phy- 
'siisians  so  largely,  and  at  the  same  time  too  proud  to  solicit 
their  gratuitous  aid,  would  naturally  apply  to  those,  who 
t)flFered  both  advice  and  medicines  at  a  cheap  rate.  This  also 
seemd  the  chief  reason,  and  not  the  greater  credulity  of  the 
people,  why  empirics  formerly  abounded  here,  more  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  For,  since  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  apothecaries,  as  medical  practitioners,  the  num- 
ber of  empirics  has  been  considerably  lessened ;  the  descrip- 
tions of  men,  who  on  account  of  cheapness  used  to  resort  to 
the  latter,  now  applying  to  the  former,  for  the  cure  of  their 
complaints.  The  existence  then  of  a  lower  order  of  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  appears  necessary  in  this  country  3  and 
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which  gave  them  origin  have  ceased.     The 
pride  and  delicacy  of  a  gentleman,  if  once 

the  attempts  of  the  eollege  to  destroy  it  were  as  absurd  and 
unjust,  as  they  were  fruitless. 

When  the  division  first  took  place,  one  of  its  effects  was 
pvobably  not  foreseen.  For  apothecaries  coming  at  lei^h 
ta  be  employed  by  many  persons  who  were  sufficiently  rich 
to  fee  a  physician  -,  when  the  assistance  of  one  was  desired 
by  these  in  dangerous  disorders>  the  choice  of  the  individual 
was  frequently  left  to  the  apothecary^  he  being  supposed 
better  qualified  to  make  it>  than  the  sick  person  or  his  fsimily. 
From  this  time>  therefore^  the  friendship  of  apothecaries  be^ 
came  highly  useful  to  physicians,'  and  was  often  sought  for> 
and  requited  by  them,  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.  I 
might  bring  many  proofs  of  these  points  from  authors  of  the 
last  century;  but  1  shall  content  myself  with  one,  the  authien- 
tieity  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  as  it  is  found  in  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  college,  in  establishing  a  dispensary 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  which  was  published  by  them** 
selves,  in  I697.  They  there  say  5  ^^  Several  amongst  them 
[the  apothecaries],  set  themselves  by  all  the  art  and  industry 
they  were  capable  of  to  frustrate  the  whole  design ;  and  find-" 
ing  no  method  so  promising,  as  to  stir  up  a  party  among 
ourselves,  to  oppose  our  proceedings,  they  fell  to  intriguing 
with  several  of  our  own  members,  toho  were  too  easily  lured 
off  to  serve  the  apothecaries*  mteresty  for  their  oiwi  private  ad' 
vantage.  And  from  this  causey  as  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  have  chiefly  sprung  the  unhappy  differences, 
which  are  still  fomented  among  us.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  discouragements  we  met  with  from  those  of  our  own^ 
members,  who  contrary  to  all  the  obligations  of  honour  and 
conscience,  constantly  discovered  to  our  adversaries  what- 
soever passed  in  the  college  relating  to  this  design,  and  e3&- 
posed  to  them  the  names  of  such  as  were  promoters  thereof^ 
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surrendered,  are  scarcely,  I  fear,  ever  fully  re- 
gained. No  one,  however,  who  does  not  com- 
pletely possess  them,  is  surely  fit  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  sanctuary  of  honour  and  good  faith* 

ihat  tbey  miglit  be  kept  out,  as"  far  as  inthtoi  lay,  from  all 
patients  where  they  should  be  proposed,  and  themselves 
brought  in,"  &c.  The  college  of  Physicians,  therefore,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  were  surely  not  the  sanctuary  of  honour 
and  good  faith ;  since  one  part  of  them  were  then  declared 
by  their'  colleagues  to  have  violated  every  obligation  of  ho- 
nour and  conscience  in  pursuit  of  their  private  interest ;  while 
lAiose,  who  had  thus  erected  themselves  into  censors  of  mo- 
rals, openly  confessed,  that  they  were  afraid  to  have  ft  known 
they  were  doing  a  right  thing,  lest  they  should  not  be  called 
ih  by  apothecaries  to  see  their  patients.  Physicians,  in  ge- 
neral, have  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  become  more 
prudent,  and,  I  believe,  more  honourable ;  but  it  is,  not^ 
withstanding,  very  notorious,  that  many  of  them  at  present 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  apothecaries,  in  ways  very 
disreputable  to  gentlemen.  Barristiers  may  be  tempted, 
though,  I  think  in  a  less  degree,  for  reasons  already  meh- 
tioUed,  to  act  similarly  towards  attornies ;  but  the  restraints 
upon  their  yielding,  are  much  greater.  Their  frequent  meet- 
ings in  courts,  and  upon  circuits,  afford  many  opportunities 
of  discovering  defaulters,  and  of  inflicting  punishments, 
which  few  are  hardy  enough  to  disregard;  whereas  phy- 
sicians, having  little  necessary  intercourse  with  each  other, 
are  consequentiy  in  a  great  measure  without  the  salutary  fear 
of  the  reprehension  of  their  equals.  In  what  estimation 
woiQd  a  barrister  be  held,  who  should  give  frequent  and 
costly  dinners  to  attornies  ?  But  it  is  said,  and  I  believe 
truly,  that  physicians  of  great  eminence  have  derived  much 
of  their  praetiee  from  giving  such  dinners  to  apothecaries. 
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But  there  are  various  circumstances  in  tlie 
practice  of  medicine,  unconnected  with  its 
profits,  which  tend  to  injure  the  character  of 
those  who  follow  it.  An  action  at  law  remain? 
at  rest,  except  it  be  urged  forward  by  human 
force,  and  its  termination  is  induced  by  means, 
which  we  can  easily  comprehend.  The  value,* 
therefore,  of  the  talents  employed  by  any  one 
in  conducting  it,  may  be  tolerably  well  appre- 
ciated, and  the  fame  which  hem^e  arises  to  him^ 
is  almost  always  proportioned  to  his  merit.  It 
is  far  otherwise  in  medicine.  Diseases  proceed 
by  their  own  energy,  and  terminate  sponta- 
neously, for  the  most  part,  in  health.  Such  a 
termination,  however,  of  a  dangerous  disease,  if 
a  physician  has  been  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment, is  very  commonly  attributed  to  his  skill. 
He  may  at  first  blush  at  undeserved  praise.  At 
kngth,  from  frequent  repetitions  of  it,  he  often 
fancies  himself  really  capable  of  producing  the 
effects,  which  he  hears  attributed  to  his  agency. 
Again ;  should  a  barrister  have  any  natural  ten- 
dency to  overrate  his  talents,  the  frequent  pior- 
tifications  he  must  experience,  in  his  daily  con- 
tests with  others  of  his  own  class,  before  public 
assemblies  of  men,  will  soon  teach  him  to  value 
them  more  justly.  The  same  corrective  is  not 
applied  to  physicians.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
profession,  they  appear  always  as  dictators  of 
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Jellies  to  other3,  and  the  feeling  of  self-import- 
ance, which  this  situation  excites,  in  .time  often 
jdifiiises  itself  over  every  part  of  their  conduct. 
Men  too  form  insensibly  an  estimate  of  their 
own  worth,  from  secretly  comparing  themselves 
with  those  whom  they  see  most  commonly.  But 
well-employed  physicians  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  the  company  of  persons  weakened  in 
mind  by  disease,  and  of  the  female  attendants 
of  sick  rooms ;  it  ought  not  then  to  seem  strange, 
if,  like  schoolmasters  from  conversing  chiefly 
with  children,  they  should  acquire  an  opinion 
of  their  own  talents,  much  ijgher  than  what 
they  merit. 

I  shall  take  notice  of  only  one  other  source 
of  injury  to  the  character  of  physicians.  Those 
among  them  of  the  greatest  learning  and  ex- 
perience know  well,  that  the  most  unexpected 
^changes  sometimes  take  place  in  diseases,  and 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ferring to  their  proper  causes,  the  various  evepts 
that  occur  in  so  complicated  a  structure  as  the 
human  body.  It  might  therefore  be  thought, 
th^-t  such  men  would  always  be  modest,  cautious, 
and  even  timid,  in  the  practice  of  their  art  But 
this  is  not  the  conduct  which  recommends  a 
physician  most.  It  suggests  to  a  sick  person, 
what  indeed  m.ay  be  true,  that  a  doubt  exists 
Respecting  the  nature  of  his  complaints^  thw 
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rwhich  nothing  can  be  more  distressing  to  him* 
He  often,  therefore,  applies  to  one,  who  ac- 
knowledges no  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  who  pretends  to  see  clearly  what  is 
hidden  from  human  beings,  and  who  speaks  of 
uncertain  events,  as  if  they  were  entirely  under 
his  command.     In  this  way,  the  sick  man  is 
gratified,  but  too  frequently  .at  the  expence  to 
the  physician  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  faithful 
observer  of  nature.     The  exquisite  painting  by 
Moliere  of  the  vanity,  affectation,  and  pedantry 
of  the  French  physicians  of  his  time,  exhibits 
a  resemblance  to  the  general  character  even  of 
English  physicians  of  the  present  day,  which  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  probable,  that  those 
qualities  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ^most 
inseparably  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
medical  profession.    But  he  in  whom  they  exist, 
though  he  should  have  the  most  upright  inten- 
tions, will  often  decide  as  unjustly,  when  his 
own  interest  or  consequence  in  the  world  is 
concerned,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  by  the 
vilest  motives.     Before  men,  who  are  not  go- 
verned by  others,  can  do  what  is  right,  they 
must  first  clearly  perceive  it,  which  nothing  cer- 
tainly more  effectually  prevents,   in  whatever 
has  relation  to  themselves,  than  a  false  or  ex- 
travagant  opinion  of  their  own  worth. 
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'Many  of  our  physicians  have  no  doubt  re^ 
rceived  little  injury* from  the  causes  of  the  cor- 
eruption  of  character,  to  .which  they  have  been 
exposed ;  and  some  few  may  have  escaped  their 
influence  altogether.  O^e  of  these  few.  Dr. 
William  Heberden,  ^I  must  conclude  to  have 
been  well  known  to  your  Lwdship,  from  the 
€ulogy  which  you  pronounced  upon  him,  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Dr.  Stanger's  cause.  He  was 
probably,  indeed,  the  only  physician  with  whom 
you  were  intimately  acquainted,  and  hence, 
from  the  natural  error  of  attributing  to  a  wJiole 
species  the  properties  of  its  only  individu^  we 
have  seen,  you  might  imagine,  that  he  possessed 
his  many  virtues  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
class.  But  Dr.  Heberden,  my  Lord,  stands,  in 
a  man&er,  alone  in  his  profession.  No  other 
person,  I  believe,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  has  ever  exercised  the  art  of  miedicine 
with  the  same  dignity,  or  has  contributed  so 
much  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 
A  contemplation  of  his  excellencies  therefore 
can  aflford  little  help  towards  obtaining  a  just 
notion  of  the  general  worth  of  physicians.  In 
speaking  of  a  mole-hill,  we  would  not  employ 
terms  that  had  relation  to  the  immensity  of  a 
miountain. 

Were  I,  my  Lord,  possessed  of  talents  ade- 
quate to  the  undertaking,  I  should  here  en- 
deavour to  describe  at  full  length  the  character 
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fif  that  illustrious  man.  In  this  attempt,  I  should 
first  mark  his  various  and  extepsive  learning,  his 
modesty  in  the  use  of  it,  and  his  philosophical 
distrust  of  human  opinions  in  science,  however 
sanctioned  by  time,  or  the  authority  of  great 
Jiames,  I  should  then  exhibit  him  in  the  exer- 
.cise  of  his  profession,  without  envy  or  jealousy  j 
too  proud  to  court  employment,  yet  underva- 
luing his  services  after  they  were  performed; 
unwearied,  even  when  a  veteran  in  his  art,  in 
ascertaining  the  minutest  circumstances  of  the 
sick,  who  placed  themselves  under  his  care, 
taking  nothing  in  their  situation  for  granted) 
that  might  be  learned  by  inquiry,  and  trusting 
nothing  of  importance  that  concerned  them  to 
his  memory.  To  demonstrate  his  greatness  of 
mind,  I  should  next  mention  his  repeatedly  de- 
clining to  accept  those  offices  of  honour  and 
profit  at  the  British  court,  which  are  regarded 
by  other  physicians  as  o1>jects  of  their  highest 
ambition,  and  are  therefore  sought  by  them  with 
the  utmost  assiduity.  J  should  afterw^u'ds  take 
notice  of  his  simple  yet  dignified  manners,  his 
piety  to  God,  his  love  for  his  country,  and  his 
exemplary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  all  the 
private  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  society; 
and  I  should  conclude  by  observing,  that  his 
whole  life  had  been  regulated  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite prudence,  by  means  of  which  his  other 
virtues  were  rendered  more  conspicuous  saxd 
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useful,  and  whatever  failings,  he  might  as  a 
human  being  possess,  were  either  shaded  or 
altogether  concealed.  After  my  description 
was  finished,  I  should  think  it  proper  to  say, 
4:hat  I  had  never  been  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Heberden,  and  consequently  could  neither  be 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  virtues,  from 
approaching  them  too  nearly,  nor  influenced  in 
my  opinion  concerning  them,  by  benefits  he  had 
already  conferred  upon  me  j  and  that  standing, 
as  he  does,  upon  the  verge  of  this  state  of  exist- 
ence, ready  to  wing  his  flight  to  another  of 
glory,  his  ear  must  now  be  closed  to  the  voice 
of  flattery,  had  he  ever  listened  to  that  siren, 
or  were  I  base  enough  to  solicit  her  aid,  in  the 
foolish  expectation  of  receiving  from  him  some 
future  reward. 


I  think,  my  Lord,  it  has  now  been  shown, 
that  physicians,  considered  singly,  cannot  by 
reason  of  the  discipline  of  their  profession^ 
claim  exemption  from  the  moral  infirmities,  to 
which  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
subject.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  z,hQdy 
of  ^em  will  always  be  governed  by  the  strictest 
rules  of  justice  ?  Is  it,  my  Lord,  at  all  consistent 
with  the  experience  we  have  of  human  actions 
to  expect,  that  those,  who  may  have  individually 
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yielded  to  temptations  of  interest,  will,  when 
exposed  in  a  collected  state  to  similar  tempta- 
tions, continue  long  to  deserve  the  title  of  the 
sanctuary  of  honour  and  good  faith  ? 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said, here  :  '*  Granting 
that  the  college  of  Physicians,  like  other  men, 
are  open  to  the  influence  of  motives,  which 
pervert  or  corrupt  the  judgment,  it  is  yet  im- 
possible not  to  believe,  that  their  general  con- 
duct is  agreeable  to  the  common  maxims  of 
prudence.  Their  reputations  must  surely  be 
dear  to  them ;  these  therefore  they  will  not 
hazard,  without  the  prospect  of  some  advantage 
to  <;ompensate  the  risk.  But  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  licentiates  into  their  body,  the 
circumstance  which  has  given  birth  to  the  whole 
of  this  discussion,  what  interest  have  they  in 
acting  unjustly?  Unless  then  it  shall  be  clearly 
established,  that  thjey  have  such  an  interest,  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  author 
of  this  letter  to  depreciate  their  character,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  spleen  or  disap- 
pointed ambition,  to  bestow  upon  them  no 
harsher  appellation.'*  Anticipating,  my  Lord, 
these  observations,  I  proceed  to  reply  to  them. 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  led  to  the  last  purpose 
of  my  address,  namely,  to  present  to  your  Lord- 
ship's view,  several  proceedings  of  the  college, 
previous  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
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Bench  in  Dr.  Stanger's  case,  which,  if  known 
or  minutely  considered  by  you,  might  have  pos- 
sibly induced  an  opinion  respecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  corporate  conduct,  far  diflFerent 
from  what  you  then  so  warmly  expressed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  scarcely  denied 
by  any  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  me- 
dicine as  a  practical  art  in  London,  that  phyr 
sicians  conceive  it  of  much  importance  to  be 
fellows  of  the  college.  This  indeed  seems  suf- 
ficiently proved,  both  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  admission  into  the  fellowship  has  been 
sought  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians. Hunter,  Fothergill,  and  Fordyce,  not 
to  mention  other  and  later  names,  and  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  their  endeavours  tb  gain 
it  have  been  resisted,  by  those  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  corporation.  It  will  not  diminish 
the  force  of  this  argument  to  assert,  that  the 
object  in  dispute  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  exertions,  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Men  do 
not  always  estimate  the  value  of  things,  either 
according  to  the  profit  they  produce,  or  by  the^ 
rules  which  may  possibly  guide  the  opinions  of 
superior  beings.  What  more  trite,  and,  at  first 
sight,  more  just  subject  of  ridicule  is  there,  than 
the  vehement  desire  which  many  exhibit,  for  the 
possession  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  of  a  particular  - 
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colour  ?  Yet  this  desire  exists  with  persons  of  this 
first  talents,  fortune,  and  rank  in  this  country : 

'*  Let  school- taught  pri(Je  dissemble  all  it  can, 
*'  These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man." 

Though  it  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed furthejr  in  proving  the  value  of  a  fellow- 
ship of  the  college,  I  shall,  notwithstanding, 
briefly  mention  some  of  the  advantages,  which 
apcrue  to  physicians  from  possessing  it. 

There  are  various  offijces,  lectureships,  and 
appointments  in  the  college,  which  are  attended 
with  profit,  and  are  filled  by  fellows  alone.  The 
emoluments  of  these,  though  not  considerable, 
arjB  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  them 
objects  of  desire  to  physicians  in  the  first  yeaJrs 
of  their  residepce  in  London ;  and  hence,  as  I 
have  |)(Ben  infprmed,  they  are  frequently  given 
to  the  younger  fellows,  with  the  vipw  of  assist-^ 
ing  them  during  that  difficult  period. 

The  chief  advantages,  however,  which  a  phy- 
sician enjpys  from  a  fellowship  of  the  college, 
are  in  consequence  of  his  being  often  placed  by 
it,  in  very  conspicuous  and  honourable  situa- 
tions. Soon  after  receiving  it,  he  becomes  an 
examiner  pf  the  fitness  of  other  physicians  to  be 
fellows  or  licentiates ;  a  visitor  of  the  shops  of 
^othecaries,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
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quality  of  their  medicines;  and  a  commissioner, 
under  an  act  of  the  legidature,  for  licensing 
houses  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  By  these 
means,  though  he  may  be  a  very  young  phy- 
sician, he  nevertheless  appears  to  the  world  a& 
a  man  of  rank  in  hia  profession.  Such  a  cir^ 
cumstance  to  the  greater  part  of  persons  must 
be  highly  gratifying,  without  regard  to  its  con- 
sequences. But  in  medicine,  the  slightest  sign 
of  distinction  is  frequently  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  possessor ;  for  as  men,  in  general,  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  or  discernment  to  choose 
their  physicians  on  the  ground  of  merit,  they 
commonly  take  those  wh6  exhibit  marks  of 
public  approbation  and  confidence.  A  fellow- 
ship, therefore,  by  bestowing  such  marks,  is^ 
often  greatly  conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  a  physician.  It  is  far  indeed 
from  always^  happening,  that  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege rise  to  eminence,  as  practitioners  of  me- 
dicine; but  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  they 
rise  to  it  more  frequently  and  more  quickly, 
than  licentiates  in  every  respect  equal  to  them- 
selves, except  as  to  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  college'. 

But  it  is  evident  that  these,  and  aU  other  ad- 
vantages*of  a  fellowship,  will  be  more  or  less 
amply  enjoyed  by  individuals,  according  as 
few  or  many  are  entitled  to  partake  of  them« 
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Whether  any  body  of  men  would  be  able  to  resist 
such  a  temptation  to  restrain  the  increase  of 
their  number,  I  know  not.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  the  college  have  not  been  so,  but  have 
often  adopted  measures  for  this  purpose,  which 
are  declared,  by  persons  of  the  highest  au*- 
thority,  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
our  country.  "  Licences,**  said  Lord  Mans- 
field, while  delivering  a  judicial  opinion  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  corporation,  **  probably 
took  their  rise  from  that  illegal  by AaWy  now  at 
an  end,  which  restrained  the  number  of  fellows 
to  twenty.  This  was  arbitra?y  and  unjustifiable  -y 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  all  such  as  came 
within  the  terms  of  their  charter/* 

The  effect,  which  was  once  derived  from  re- 
straining by-laws,  is  now  produced  by  means^ 
less  odious  in  appearance,  but  not  less  sure  in 
operation.  Though  a.  degree  of  doctor  in  me- 
dicine, from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  has  been 
demanded  by  the  college,  almost  from  its 
foundation,  as  a  qualification  for  a  fellowship ; 
yet,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  occasionally 
dispensed  with,  and  when  it  was  not,  physicians,, 
who  h^d  graduated  elsewhere,  could  for  a  sm9.IV 
sum  of  money,  readily  procure  such  a  degree 
from  those  universities,  by  incorporation  *.  But, 

*  The  degrees,  which  students  of  Oxford  and  Cainbridge 
receive  from  their  own  universities,  are  conferred  by  creation^ 
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tov^rds  the  end  of  the  last  century,  laws  were 
passed  by  our  universities,  at  the  desire,  it  is 
said,  of  the  college,  to  prevent  in  future  the 
incorporation  in  them  of  physicians,  who  had 
graduated  in  any  place  out  of  England,  except 
Dublin ;  and  since  then,  the  college  have  never, 
I  believe^  admitted  any  one  to  an  examination 
for  a  fellowship,  who  did  not  possess  an  English 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  number  of  members^  which  in 
1677  was  sixty-five*,  without  including  twenty 
honorary  fellows^  a  class  no  longer  existing,  is 
now  only  forty-eight t,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
increase,  which  the  capital  has  in  the  mean 
time  received,  in  point  both  of  population  and 
riches.  But  all  surprise  at  this  diminution  of 
the  number  of  members  will  cease,  when  it  is 
known,  how  greatly  that  of  licentiates  has  during 
the  same  interval  been  augmented.     In  1667, 

but  when  a  graduate  from  a  different  university  is  admitted 
in  either  of  them^  ad  eundem  gradum^  this  is  called  mcorpora- 
iion, 

*  Fifty-three  fellows  and  twelve  candidates^  who  are  both, 
in  the  language  of  the  college,  named  coUegce,  The  term 
candidate  is  used  in  a  very  different  sense  by  the  college  from 
what  is  commonly  given  to  it  5  with  them  it  means  a  person 
who  has  passed  all  the  examinations  which  are  required  for 
a  fellowship,  but  who  is  not  actually  in  possession  of  it.  I 
have  for  this  reason  very  seldom  employed  it. 

f  Fortyf  five  fellows  and  three  candidates. 
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there  were  only  ten  persons  in  that  class;  while 
the  present  college  list  contains  one  hundred 
and  five,  the  far  greater  part  of  whom  would 
have  been  admitted  as  fellows,  if  the  English 
universities  had  not  repealed  their  former  laws 
for  granting  degrees  by  incorporation. 

The  system  of  admission  which  has7)roduced 
these  effects,  is  that  which  the  college,  after 
being  repeatedly  admonished  of  its  narrowness 
and  injustice  by  Lord  Mansfield,  professed  to 
amend,  by  the  two  by-laws  already  so  often 
spoken  of.  That  they  have  an  interest,  how- 
ever, directly  contrary  to  the  pretended  object 
of  the  new  laws,  is  clear  from  the  tardiness 
alone  with  which  these  were  brought  forward. 
Lord  Mansfield  began  in  1767  to  censure  the 
old  laws  of  admission,  yet  the  new  were  not 
made  before  1778*.  The  succeeding  history 
of  one  of  the  latter  demonstrates  the  existence 

*  The  college,  during  the  triak  of  Dr.  Stanger*s  case, 
seemed  to  have  been,  much  ashamed  of  the  dates  of  these 
laws.  They  were  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Roberts's  affidavit, 
and  when  asked  for  by  the  judges,  the  counsel' of  the  college 
appeared  ignorant  of  them.  If  the  omission  had  not  been 
by  design,  they  would  surely  have  been  inserted  in  Dr.  Gis* 
home's  affidavit  in  answer  to  Dr.  Stanger's  second  applica- 
tion ;  but  upon  this  subject  he  was  equally  silent  with  Mr. 
Roberts.  At  length,  after  repeated  questions  firom  the  judgifs 
daring  the  second  trial  also,  it  was  extracted  from  Mr.  Dani-v 
pier,  that  the  new  laws  were  made  in  1778. 
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of  the  same  interest  still  more  strongly.  This 
at  first  authorized  the  introduction,  by  favour, 
of  two  licentiates  every  year  into  the  college. 
But  it  was  quickly  after  enacted,  that  only  one 
should  be  annually  proposed  for  introduction ; 
and  again,  that  no  proposition  of,  this  kind 
should  be  made  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  the  letter  of  the 
law  has  undergone.  If  we  look  to  its  execu- 
tion, it  may  how  be  regarded  as  abrogated; 
since  no  licentiate  has  been  proposed  under  it 
for  six  years  past. 

But,  though  the  college  have  thus  shown, 
that  they  possess  a  strong  interest  in  preventing 
the  increase  of  their  number,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  licentiates  by  favour,  it  is  yet  easy  to 
prove,  that  they  must  have  a  much  more  power- 
ful one,  in  resisting  the  entrance  of  persons  of 
that  class,  through  the  means  of  examination. 
Licentiates  made  fellows  in  the  former  way  will 
naturaUy  adopt  the  maxims  of  their  patrons, 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  and  even  if  they  should  not,  they  can 
never  be  suflSciently  numerous  to  form  in  it  a 
party  of  any  consequence.  On  the  other  hand, 
licentiates  admitted  to  be  fellows  of  the  college^ 
after  an  examination  of  their  fitness,  would  be 
free  to  act  in  all  its  concerns,  according  to  ^eir 
pwn  views  of  what  was  right.    They  might 

c  c 
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consequently  dispute  both  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  acknowledging  in  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  any  title  to  be  received 
into  the  corporation,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  their  learning  and  good  character;  and 
their  own  number  might  in  a  few  years  become 
so  great,  as  to  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  re- 
sident fellows.  Can  we  now  even  imagine, 
that  the  present  fellows  of  the  college,  all  of 
them,  except  five  persons  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted through  favour,  physicians  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  are  not  generally  hostile  to  a 
measure,  which,  if  executed,  must  immediately 
diminish  some,  of  their  own  advantages,  and 
may  hereafter  deprive  the  members  of  the  En- 
glish universities  of  the  chief  rule  in  a  corpora- 
tion, which  has  long  been  regarded  by  them  as 
their  own  ? 

I  have  thus,  my  Lord,  replied,  and  I  hope 
satisfactorily,  to  the  question  concerning  the 
interest,  which  the  college,  have  in  acting  un- 
justly towards  those  licentiates,  who  may  apply 
to  them  to  be  examined  for  fellowships;  and, 
while  doing  this,  I  have  proved  by  indubitable 
testimony,  that  even  before  the  decision  of  Dr. 
Stanger*s  case,  they  had  not  always  shaped 
their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  honour  and  good 
faith.  It  may  therefore  be  thought,  that  my 
address  to  your  Lordship  ought  now  to  close, 
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since  its  various  objects  have  been  attained. 
Butj  as  in  my  opinion,  it  deserves  to  be  still 
further  considered,  whether  an  accurate  know- 
ledge or  estimation  of  some  preceding  acts  of 
the  college  might  not  possibly  have  produced  a 
doubt  in  your  Lordship's  mind,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  surrendering  to  them  the  sole  deter- 
mination of  claims,  which  they  have  various 
and  manifest  temptations  to  determine  unjustly, 
I  shall  venture  to  trespass  a  little  longer  upon 
your  Lordship's  patience,  by  offering  a  few 
additional  observations  upon  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

The  first  I  shall  make  is  derived  from  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  general  conduct  of  the  col- 
lege, of  which  your  Lordship  took  notice,  when 
you  delivered  your  opinion  upon  Dr.  Stanger's 
second    application.     On   that  occasion  your 
Lordship  said :    "  By  what  fatality  it  is,  that 
almost  since  this  charter  has  been  granted,  this 
learned  body  has  somehow  or  other  lived  in  a 
course  of  litigation,  I  know  not ;  one  is  rather 
surprised,  when  one  considers,  that  the  several 
members  of  this  body^  including  the  licentiates, 
the  commonalty  of  this  corporation,  are  very 
learned  men:  and  as  much  as  it  is  not  generally 
the  fruits  of  learning,  at  least  not  the  best  fruits 
of  learning,  to  get  into  litigation,  one  cannot 
tell  how  those  learned  gentlemen  have  fallen 

c  c  2 
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into  so  much  litigation."  The  fact  here  men- 
tioned, though  highly  important,  may  not  to 
many,  however,  appear  so  surprising  as  it  did 
to  your  Lordship.  Learned  occupations,  by 
withholding  their  followers,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  busy  paths  of  life,  necessarily  exempt 
them  from  many  occasions  of  dispute,  to  which 
other  persons  are  exposed;  but  few  are  more 
ready,  than  literary  men,  to  embrace  such  oc- 
casions of  dispute  a3  are  presented  to  them. 
In  ivhatever  regards  the  fruits  of  their  mental 
labours,  this  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
true;  the  title  of  genus  irritabile,  though  more 
especially  given  to  poets,  is  found  to  be  ap- 
plicable, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  every 
description  of  authors.  Some  of  the  malevolent 
passions,  indeed,  frequently  become  in  learned 
men  more  than  ordinarily  strong,  from  want 
of  that  restraint  upon  their  excitement  which 
society  imposes.  Perhaps  too,  from  a  w^ll- 
known  law  of  human  nature,  their  moral  feel-, 
ings  may  be  less  correct  than  those  of  many  other 
men,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  frequent 
exercise,  which  is  given  to  the  powers  of  their 
understandings.  Physicians,  therefore,  as  men 
of  learning,  have  their  causes  of  dissension  with 
each  other;  as  men  seeking  wealth  by  their 
learning,  or  affectation  of  learning,  they  have 
many  more.     The  great  bulk  of  mankind  being 
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unable  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  their  dogmas, 
or  the  propriety  of  their  practices,  it  is  very 
natural,  that  a  number  o^  them  should  jointly 
endeavour  to  persuade  their  sovereign,   that 
they  are  the  only  fit  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  health  of  his  subjects ;  while  in  truth,  the 
great  object  of  their  combination  is  to  establish 
a  monopoly  of  medical  employment  in  their  own 
favour.     This  I  believe  to  be  the  real  origin 
of  our  college  of  Physicians,  notwithstanding 
the  praises  which  have  beeii  lavished  upon  its 
founders.     Its  charter  was  granted  in  the  age 
of  monopolies,  when  men  of  much  higher  rank, 
and  greater  private   respectability   than   phy- 
sicians, were  eager  to  obtain  them.     Some  sur- 
geons procured,  about  the  same  time,  a  mono- 
poly of  their  profession  in  London ;  but  being 
less  wary  than  the  physicians,  or  the  operations 
of  their  art  being  more  subject  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  extei'nal  senses,  they  were  shortly 
after  declared  by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  have 
abused  their  trust  most  grossly.     Though  the 
college  have  not  experienced  a  similar  disgrace, 
the  defence  of  their  monopoly  has  yet  involved 
them  in  that  constant  course  of  litigation,  which 
has  so  much  excited  your  Lordship's  surprise. 
But  had  your  Lordship  advanced  a  single  step 
further  in  this  subject,  it  would  certainly,  I 
think,  have  occurred  to  you,  that  the  members 
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of  a  body,  whieh  for  nearly  three  hundred  yefirs 
had  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  law-suits, 
were  not  very  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of  those, 
whom  it  was  their  interest  to  depress.  The 
frequent  appearance  of  men  in  our  courts  of 
law,  whether  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  is  not, 
I  believe,  generally  held  such  a  proof  of  their 
virtue,  that  they  are  hence  thought  capable  of 
exertions  of  self-denial,  to  which  others  of  a 
more  retired  life  are  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
equal. 

Possibly  another  §ourcia  of  do^bt,  respecting 
the  fitness  of  the  college  to  execute  with  fidelity 
^o  difficult  a  trust,  withojit  the  inspection  or 
controul  of  some  superior  po^ver,  would  havp 
been  furnished  to  youy  Lordship,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances,  which  precede  and 
attend  the  admission  among  them  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  men,  who  are  entitled  to  apply 
for  it.     A  physician  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
who  possesses  a  desire  to  enter  the  corporation, 
has  no  obstacle  to  fpay  to  its  completion,  from 
any  general  prejudice  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  already  members.     He  has, 
on  the  contrary,  reason  to  expect,  that  he  will 
be  received  by  the  body  at  large  with  pleasure, 
both  because  he  comes  from  one  of  their  own 
universities,  and  has  completed  there  the  course 
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of  study,  which  they  regard  as  by  far  the  most 
proper  to  form  a  physician,  and  because  his 
admission  will  tend  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
their  adopting  persons  of  a  different  education, 
to  render  their  number  sufficient  for  the  cus- 
tomary rotation  of  corporate  offices.     Nor  can 
any  of  the  members  well  entertain  a  personal 
dislike  to  him,  as  he  has  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  contend  with  them  for  employment.     Under 
these  circumstances  he  applies  to  the  college, 
at  any  time  he  finds  convenient,  for  an  examina- 
tion of  his  qualifications,  which  is  immediately 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  examina- 
tion is  delegated  to  the  president  and  the  four 
censors,  who  are  all  chosen  to  their  offices  for 
only  a  year,  and,  to  u^e  the  language  of  the 
college,  **  are  strictly  sworn  to  do  justice/*     It 
is  divided  by  them  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  held  at  one  of  their  separate  meet- 
ings*, and  their  decision  upon  his  fitness  is 
seldom  or  never  formed,  until  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  all  the  parts.     Should  the  decision  be 
in  his  favour,  at  the  next  general  meeting  of 

^  I  know  that  the  president  and  censors  may  hold  the 
examination,  if  they  please,  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
college ;  but  no  instance  of  their  doing  so  has,  I  believe,  oc- 
.<iurred  for  many  years,  and  if  they  were  to  hold  it  at  those 
meetings,  none^ except  themselves  wduld  have  a  title  to  de^ 
ieroiine  on  the  fitness  of  .the  person  examined. 
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the  college  he  is  proposed  for  admission.  A 
ballot  is  then  taken,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
votes  be  in  support  of  the  proposal,  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  with  the  title  of 
candidate.  The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  original  application,  are  sometimes 
finished  in  a  week  or  two,  and  always  in  less 
than  three  months.  After  Jie  has  been  a  can- 
didate for  twelve  months,  without  further  ex- 
amination, and  almost  without  further  cere-? 
mony,  he  is  received  into  the  ordgr  of  fellows. 
If  he  has  come  to  London  shortly  after  obtain- 
ing a  doctor's  degree,  his  admission  into  the 
fellowship  dmost  always  takes  place,  either  be- 
fore or  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

I  turn  now,  my  Lord,  to  the  licentiate  who  is 
engaged  in  a  similar  attempt.  Though  the  col- 
lege, from  deference  to  the  authority  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  have  apparently  ceased  to  view  an 
English  degree,  as  an  indispenssible  part  of  the 
title  of  a  physician  to  be  examined  for  a  fel- 
lowship, the  prejudices*  and  interests,  which 

*  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  pre- 
judices^ from  the  undermentioned  circumstances  in  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  as  physician  general  to  the  army, 
I  possess  indeed  a  still  more  flagrant  eiumiple  of  their  in- 
fluence 5  but  I  prefer  the  present,  as  being  of  a  public  nature. 

Suspicions  having  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  that  the  drec^dful  mortality  of  our  troops  in  the  West 
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dictated  their  former  laws  of  admission,  still 
exist    with    undiminished    force*     Whenever, 

Indies^  had^  in  part  at  least,  been  owing  to  their  want  of 
proper  medical  aid,  it  necessarily  became  an  object  of  great 
national  concern,  that  the  immense  armament,  which  was 
preparing,  in  1795,  to  be  sent  to  those  countries  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  should  be  provided 
with  able  physicians.  In  this  state  of  things,  Dr.  William 
Wright  of  Edinburgh  was  mentioned  to  a  person  in  power, 
as  being  well  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  the  West  In- 
dies 5  in  consequence  of  which,  a  gentleman,  connected  with 
administrati(xn,  authorised  a  common  friend  to  make  him  the 
offer  of  being  a  physician  to  tfce  armament.  Having  signified 
his  willingness  to  accept  this  appointment,  he  was  desired 
to  remain  in  Edinburgh,  until  his  services  should  be  required. 
It  is  proper  to  say  somewhat  here  concerning  the  fitness  of 
Dr.  Wright,  for  the  situation  to  which  he  was  designed.  He 
was  aftllotv  oftJie  coUege  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  -,  and  had 
formerly  served  his  Majesty  seventeen  years,  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  had,  besides,  practised  medicine  in  Ja- 
maica, while  unconnected  with  the  army,  for  thirteen  years, 
during  great  part  bf  which  time  he  was  Physician  General  to 
the  militia  of  the  island.  His  talents  had  not,  in  the  mean 
while,  been  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  practiced  part 
of  his  profession.  Having  included  natural  history  among 
the  objects  of  his  study,  he  had,  during  his  residence  iu 
Jamaica,  explored  almost  the  whole  of  it,  in  his  attempts  to 
extend  the  limits  of  that  science,  and  had  in  consequence 
made  many  important  discoveries  of  plants,  some  of  whicli 
.had  been  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  various  other  works.  By  these 
meansi  he  had  become  well  known  to  many  of  the  learned 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
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therefore,  a  licentiate  applies  for  an  examina- 
tion, a  contest  in  reality  arises  between  the 

and  several  other  bodies  of  literary  men.   In  short,  if  private 
worth,  patient  industry,  diversified  knowledge,  great  general 
skill  in  medicine,  and  long  experience  of  those  diseases  in 
particular,  which  attack  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  physician  to  his  Majesty's  forces 
there,  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Wright  to  be  one  was  most  eminent. 
To  return  to  my  narrative;  in  September  Dr.  Wright 
came  to  London,  expecting  to  receive  the  promised  appoint- 
ment immediately  upon  his  arrival ;  but  he  was  told  at  the 
Army  Medical  Board,  that,  by  a  rule  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  it 
could  not  be  given  to  him,  unless  he  had  a  licence  to  practise 
medicine  from  the  college  of  Physicians  of  London.  He  declared 
his  readiness  to  sutoiit  to  the  forms  necessary  for  obtaining 
one  J  but  these  could  not  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
/December,  and  the  armament  it  was  intended  he  should 
accompany  was  almost  upon  the  point  of  sailing.    Sir  Lucas 
Pepys  was  therefore  strongly  urged  by  several  persons  to 
suspend  his  rule  5  among  others,  by  two  of  his  own  friends, 
who  told  him,  that  Dr.  Wright  would  certainly  be  appointed, 
whether  he  recommended  him  or  not.     His  answer  was,  he 
ifiould  never  recommend  Dr.  Wright,  and  too^  sure  the  King 
would  not  sign  his  commission.     But  it  was  quickly  seen,  that 
he  had  grossly  overrated  his  consequence.    It  was*  indeed 
not  to  be  sup^sed,  that  a  rule  of  a  court  physician,  whose 
connexion  with  the  army  had  commenced  only  a  year  or 
two  before,  by  his  being  placed  at  once  at  the  head  of  its 
medical  department,  would  long  prevent  the  executibn  of  a 
measure,  deemed  by  the  ablest  judges  highly  beneficial  to 
the  military  service  of  our  country.     In  October,  by  the  in- 
fluence chiefly  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Wright  was 
appointed  a  physician  to  the  armamei^t,  and  shortly  after 
went  with  it  to  the  West  Indies. 
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graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  those 
pf  the  Scotch  and  foreign   universities.     But 

The  only  possible  ground,  upon  which  Sir  Lucas  Pepys 
could  consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  public  have  formed 
his  rule,  appears  to  be,  that  he  regarded  an  examination  of 
medical  ability  by  men  whom  he  knew,  and  upon  whose 
/eport  he  could  therefore  implicitly  rely,  as  a  necessary  test 
of  the  fitness  of  those,  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
important  charge  of  watching  over  the  health  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops.    But  if  this  be  supposed  the  principle. of  his 
rule,  what  must  be  said  of  his  recommending,  notwithstand- 
ing, several  persons  to  be  physicians  to  the  army,  who  had 
never  tindergone  such  an  examination  ?  Perhaps  they  were 
evidently  so  superior  in  ability  to  Dr.  Wright,  as  to  justify 
,even  a  breach  of  principle  in  their  favour :— No  3  they  were 
young  men»  who  had  not  yet  completed  their  academical 
education,  and  who  probably  had  never  had  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  a  dangerous  disease  committed  to  their  care. 
They  were,  however.  Bachelors  of  Phasic  from  Cambridge. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  is  now  given  at  Oxford, 
the  eighth  year  after  matriculation  >  about  thirty  years  ago 
it  was  not  given  till  the  tettth,  but  even  then,  so  little  know- 
ledge of  medicine  was  thought  requisite  for  it,  that  he  who 
received  it  was  only  said  to  be  admitted,  to  read  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates.  At  Cambridge,  the  same  degree  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  th%Jifth  year  after  entrance  is  com- 
pleted. The  candidate  first  keeps  an  act ;  which  consists  in 
defending  two  questions,  one  chosen  by  himself,  the  other 
by  the  professor  of  medicine ;  but  the  latter  is  given  when 
asked  for,  however  long  this  may  be  before  the  defence  is  to 
be  made.  The  statutes  of  the  university  require  also,  that 
the  candidate  should  oppose  another  candids^te  for  a  degree  in 
Physic;  but  this  is  now  dispensed  with  for  twenty  shillings. 
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who  are  appointed  to  decide  it?  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  members  of  the 

These  ceremonies  then  have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  an 
examination 'f  and  no  person,  I  believe,  is  ever  rejected  at 
them  for  want  of  medical  learning.  It  is  on  the  contrary, 
well  known^  that  students  at  Cambridge,  to  save  time,  often 
.take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  when  they  hav^ 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  study  of  their  intended  profession, 
meaning  no  doubt  to  apply  to  it  with  great  diligence,  during 
thej^ve  years  which  must  afterwards  pass  away,  before  they 
can  receive  a  doctor's  degree.  Yet,  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  a  Cambridge  bachelor  of  Physic  appears  fit,"  without 
further  trial,  to  be  a  physician  to  his  Majesty's  forces  in  the 
West  Indies,  while  a  man,  so  gifted  and  adorned  as  Dr. 
Wright,  appears  unfit,  and  is  therefore  sent  by  him  to  be 
examined  by  the  collie  of  Physicians  of  London  !  Such  are 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  physicians  of  Scotch  and  foreign 
universities  must  build  their  expectations  of  justice  from  the 
college,  when  they  apply  for  admission  into  the  fellow- 
ship. If  it  be  said,  that  no  concluspn  from  the  conduct  of 
an  individual  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  5  my 
answer  is,  that  the  conduct  of  that  individual  must,  in  its 
principle  at  least,  be  approved  by  the  body  at  large,  since  he 
is  marked  by  their  opinion  to  succeed  Dr.  Gisborne,  in  the 
presidency  of  the  corporation. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  many  to  know,  that  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  orders  were  last  year  issued  from  the  War- 
Office,  to  regulate,  in  future,  the  appointment  of  physicians 
to  the  army  3  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  that*-  they  have  licences  from  the  London  college, 
or  degrees  from  the  English  universities.  Those,  who 
formerly  nominated  physicians  to  the  land  forces,  were 
allowed  to  form  their  own  rules,  and  a  like  indulgence  was 
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college  being  thus  both  parties  and  judges  in 
the  cause,  it  will  doubtless  be  thought,  that 
from  respect  to  their  own  characters,  they  have 
attempted  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
lessen  the  invidiousness,  and  even  danger  of 
their  situation.  Have  they  truly  done  so  ?  No, 
no,  my  Lord.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
invented  a  mode  of  trial,  which  places  their 
adversaries  in  the  most  difficult  and  humiliating 
circumstances,  and  lays  themselves  open  to  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  basest  passions  of  the 
human  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  before  a  licentiate  is  ad- 
missible to  the  examination  he  desires,  it  is 
demanded  by  the  college  that  he  be  of  seven 
years  standing^  and  upwards  of  thirty-six  years 
of  age.  But  a  rivalship  for  seven  years  with 
his. judges,  for  employment,  may  have  excited 
considerable  animosity  agaiiist  him  in  the  minds 

for  some  years  enjoyed  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys.  When  this  was 
t&ken  away;  some  persons  thought,  that  after  such  a  dis- 
grace, as  they  termed  it,  he  would  feel  himself  obliged  as  a 
man  of  spirit,  to  resign  his  office,  as  he  could  in  no  other 
way  demonstrate  the  purity,  if'not  the  wisdom,  of  his  inten- 
tions in  framing  the  rules  which  had  been  annulled.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  has  been  influenced  by  no  such  extrava- 
gant notions  of  personal  dignity  j  but  from  unbounded  zeal 
for  his  sovereign's  glory,  and  a  most  tender  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  in  toery  part  of  the  world, 
still  remains  Physician  General  to  the  army. 
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of  some  of  them ;  and  the  disgrace  of  being 
rejected  at  an  examination  must  prove  highly 
injurious,  not  only  to  the  reputation,  but  to  the 
fortune  also  of  a  physician,  who  has  passed  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  Such  a  disgrace  may  even 
more  readily  befal  him  than  a  younger  man. 
For  many  things  which  he  formerly  learned, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  required  at  the 
college  examinations,  are  now  unknown  to  him, 
from  never  having  experienced  their  use  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession ;  and  his  present  oc- 
cupations may  aflTord  little  leisure  for  regaining, 
them. 

But  secondly,  the  application  for  his  examina-- 
tiott  can  be  made  upon  only  one  day  in  the  year, 
and  it  must  not  even  then  come  directly  from 
himself;  he  must  find  some  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege to  make  it  for  him.  As  the  number  of 
resident  fellowsj  however,  is  under  thkty,  it 
may  surely  happen,  that  they  shall  all  agree  to 
regard  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  propose 
a  licentiate  for  examination. 

Let  it  now  be  granted,  that  a  fellow  has  prd-^ 
posed  him ;  in  this  case  your  Lordship,  during 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Stanger's  cause,  seemed  to  think, 
from  your  acquaintance  with  the  pure  and  ho- 
ngurable  conduct  of  the  benchers  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  similar  situations,  that  admission  into 
the  college  must  follow  of  course.    But,  in 
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truth,  he  has  only  gained  a  title  to  have  a  vote 
taken  by  the  secret  method  of  ballot  at  the 
present  meeting  of  the  corporation,  whether 
his  qualifications  for  a  fellowship  shall  hereafter 
be  examined.  If  a  bare  majority  be  against  his 
being  examined,  the  proceedings  are  stopped^ 
and  cannot  be  begun  again  for  a  twelvemonth. 
I  need  not,  however,  point  out  to  your  Lord- 
ship, how  much  more  likely  it  is,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  secretly  taken,  should  appear 
against  a  licentiate  before  an  examination,  than 
that  an  English  graduate  should  be  rejected  by 
a  sipiilar  mode  of  voting,  ^/erhe  has  beenexa-' 
mined  and  approved  by  the  president  and  cen- 
sors, this  being  the  only  time  at  which  tiie  latter 
is  subjected  to  a  general  ballot,  before  admission 
into  the  college. 

The  examination,  which  may  have  been  al- 
lowed to  the  licentiate  in  consequence  of  the 
balloj,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  an 
English  graduate  undergoes  j  but  the  first  part 
of  it  is  not  held  till  three  months  after  the 
grant,  and  the  same  space  of  time  is  interposed 
between  its  first  and  second  parts,  and  between 
the  second  and  third.  In  this  way,  if  he  is  not 
in  the  mean  time  rejected,  he  is  to  be  tortured 
for  nine  months  with  doubt  and  anxiety  respect- 
ing its  event.  All  its  parts  too  are  held^  not  at 
the  private  meetings  of  the  president  and  cen- 
ftors,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Ehglisli  graduate,  but 
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at  the  public  meetings  of  the  coi'poraition ;  and 
should  he,  from  natural  timidity,  or  from  that 
embarrassment  which  every  man  must  feel, 
upon  personally  submitting  his  talents  to  the 
scrutiny  of  those,  whom  he  believes  to  be  un- 
friendly to  his  views,  appear  ignorant  of  any  of 
the  subjects  proposed,,  no  opportunity  is  allowed 
to  him,  as  to  an  English  graduate,  of  compen- 
sating such  a  seeming  deficiency  by  any  after- 
exhibition  of  knowledge.  For  the  majority  of 
a  general  meeting  must  declare  their  approba- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  his  examination,  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  second ;  and  of  the 
second,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  third. 
If  ever^  part  of  his  examination  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  he  has  thus  obtained  four  majorities 
of  general  meetings  of  the  corporation  in  his 
favour,  all  of  them  declared  by  ballot,  three 
months  afterwards,  that  is,  twelve  months  after 
being  proposed  for  examination,  he  may  be 
proposed  at  another  general  meeting  for  admis- 
sion, and  if  the  majority  is  found  by  a  fifth, 
ballot  to  consent,  he  is  then  to  be  received  into 
the  college  as  a  fellow. 

These  conditions  of  a  licentiate's  entry  into 
the  college  are  contained,  I  confess,  in  a  by- 
law, which  your  Lordship  pronounced  to  be, 
not  only  free  from  blemish,  but  possessed  of 
such  virtue,  as  to  render  sound  an  older  by- 
law, emphatically  declared  by  you  to  have  had 
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hi  it  the  seed  nfdeathy  before  it  received  this  new 
iniusion  of  health.  I  am  much  inclined,  how- 
ever,  by  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  to 
suppose,  that  your  Lordship's  opiilion  was  de- 
rived from  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  and  I  embrace  this  conclu- 
sion more  strqngly,  when  I  consider  a  further 
point  of  difference  between  the  by-law  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  for  the  admission  of  physicians 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  simplest  notice 
of  which  must  excite  disgust  and  indignation  in 
every  bosom,  the  least  animated  by  a  love  of 
justice. 

The  persons,  who  decide  on  the  examination 
of  an  English  graduate,  are  those  toVhom  it 
is  committed,  the  president  and  censors.  The 
examination  of  a  licentiate  is  also  committed  to 
the  president  and  censors,  but  not  its  decision. 
When  this  is  given,  they  vote  as  individuals 
only,  in  a  meeting  consisting  frequently,  I  be- 
lieve commonly,  of  more  than  twenty  members, 
none  of  whom,  except  themselves,  are  under 
any  other  than  the  ordinary  obligations  of  men 
to  good  conduct,  or  are  even  required  to  be 
present  at  the  examination,  whose  event  they 
are  to  determine.  But  if  these  obligations  have 
been  esteemed  insufficient  to  ensure  justice  from 
English,  graduates  to  one  of  their  own  class, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  necessary  to 
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delegate  the  deciaioa  upon  his  merits  to  five 
persons,  who  are  solemnly  sworn  to  the  £uthf\il 
discharge  of  their  duty,  what  notion  are  we  to 
entertain  of  the  design  of  the  college  in  com- 
mitting the  decision  upon  the  merits  of  a  licen- 
tiate to  the  discretion  of  a  general  meeting?  We 
are  taught,  my  Lord,  by  the  slightest  experience 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  to  jieek  fi>r  the  mo^ 
tives  of  men  in  their  actions,  when  ihese  are  at 
variance  with  their  words.  No  credit  wa»  ever 
given  by  the  Rcmians  to  tiie  declarations  <^ 
clemency,  with  which  DoBEiitian  used  to  prei^ice 
his  cruelties,  or  by  ourselves  to  the  robbers  and 
murderers  of  France,  when  they  pretended, 
that  their  conduct  towards  foreign  nations  arose 
from  a  disinterested  desire  to  ^ve  liberty  and 
happiness  to  msmkind.  When,  therefore,  I  ob- 
serve, that  the  college  of  Physicians  have  per- 
mitted tfatemselves  to  decide  upon  the  examina- 
tions of  liceniiaijes,  without  the  rekraint  of  an 
oath,  at  the  same  time  that  they  strict^  swear 
those  to  do  justice,  who  are  to  decide  upon  th^ 
examinations  of  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  I  hold  myself  fully  authorised  to 
infer,  notwithstanding  any  protestation  to  the 
contrary,  that  their  design  in  establishing  this 
difference  was,  to  allow  room  in  the  former  set 
pf  examinations,  if  any  such  should  ever  take 
place,  for  the  operation  of  principles,  the  most 
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remote  that  can  be  conceived  from  honour  and 
good  faith. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected,  that  I  should 
illustrate  what  I  have  said  upon  the  theory  of 
this  by-law,  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  whi)[^h 
have  relation  to  it  But  scarcely  any  such 
exist.  During  the  nineteen  years  which  inter- 
vened between  the  framing  of  the  law,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Bang's  Bench  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Stanger^  the  licentiates  had  been  so 
intimidated  both  by  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  and 
by  the  threats  of  fellows  of  the  college,  that  no 
person  who  applied  under  it  should  ever  obtain 
what  he  desired,  that  only  one  of  them.  Dr. 
James  Sims,  had  endeavoured  to  profit  by  it. 
He  was  regularly  proposed  for  examination  by 
Dr.  Burges,  whose  motion,  however,  the  college 
refused  even  to  consider,  on  the  ground  that  no 
one  had  seconded  it  With  what  justice  or  de- 
cency tins  was  done,  I  learn  from  your  Lord- 
ship. "  He  is  not  to  wait  to  be  seconded,*' 
your  Lordship  said,  in  Dr,  Stanger's  case,  while 
speaking  of  a  licentiate  in  the  situation  of  Dr. 
Sims,  "the  by-law  does  not  require  that. 
These  circumstances  respecting  Dr.  Sims  were 
mentioned  to  the  court  by  Mr.  Christian,  one 
of  Dr.  Stanger's  counsel,  but,  I  suppose,  in  a 
manner  too  unimpressive  to  fix  them  in  your 
Lorddhip^s  mind.    For  had  they  been  present 
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to  it,  when  your  decision  was  given,  you  would 
necessarily  have  entertained  some  suspicion^ 
that  they,  who  had  openly  violated  one  part  of 
a  law,  were  not  to  be  restrained  by  honour  and 
good  faith  from  violating  any  other  part  of  it^ 
when  their  conduct  should  be  screened  by  a 
ballot 

The  last  act  of  the  college,  to  which  I  shall 
solicit  your  Lordship's  attention,  seems  alone 
sufficient  to  have  demonstrated  their  total  un- 
fitness to  decide  between  themselves  and  other 
men,  when  the  only  guard  against  their  doing 
wrong  should  consist  in  their  feelings  oY  what 
is  right*  Some  of  the  circumstances,  indeed, 
which  I  am  going  to  relate,  occurred  in  your 
Lordship's  presence^  in  the  course  of  Dr. 
Stanger's  cause ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 
you  then  considered  them  as  unconnected  with 
any  serious  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  college. 
Admitting,  however,  for  a  moment,  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  surely  the  system  of  morality, 
which  permits  its  followers  to  accuse  a  gentle- 
man, by  way  of  joke,  of  a  most  disgraceful  crime 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  honour  and 
good  faith.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this 
argument,  I  shall,  I  think,  soon  convince  your 
Lordship,  that  the  charge  to  which  I  have 
alluded  was  deliberately  formed,  and  seriously 
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urged  by  the  college,  with  the  horrible  design 
of  destroying  the  character  of  an  innocent  pep- 
son,  because  he  was  bold  enough  to  oppose  their 
injustice. 

When  a  physician  is  admitted  by  the  college 
into  the  class  of  licentiates,  he  gives  his  promise 
or  faith,  that  he  will  observe  their  statutes,  or 
readily  pay  the  fines  which  shall  be  imposed 
upon  him  for  disobedience*.  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  who,  I  believe,  is  not  generally 
reckoned  a  loose  moralist,  holds  it  established^ 
that,  when  a  penalty  is  annexed  to  the  n(Mi»- 
cbinpliance  with  laws,  "  which  enjoin  only 
positive  duties^  and  forbid  only  such  things  as 
are  not  mala  in  se^  but  mala  prohibita  merely^ 
without  any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt— the 
alternative  is  offered  to  every  man,  *  either 
abstain  from  this,  or  3ubmit  to  such  a  penalty  ;* 
and  [that]  his  conscience  will  be  clear,  which- 
ever side  of  the  alternative  he  thinks  proper  to 
embrace.'*  Possibly  some  doubt  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  justness  of  this  doctrine  when 
applied  to  laws,  which  affect  all  persons  equally, 
and  are  made  by  those  who  are  to  be  controlled 

*  The  president  says  to  him— dabis  fidem^  te  observaturum 
^tatuta  coUegii^  ant  mXiltas  tibi  contr^  facienti  irrogandas 
promptd'persoluturum,  omniaque  in  arte  medica  pro  viribus 
facturum  in  honprem  collegii,  et  reipublicae  utilitatem — to. 
"which  he  assents. 
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by  them*  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  at 
Jfiast  certain,  that  no  doubt  can  exist,  whether 
a  licentiate  is  entitled  to  take  either  side  he 
pleases  of  the  alternative,  which  is  offered  to 
him  by  the  college  thanselves,  not  by  implica- 
tion, but  by  the  most  direct  and  explicit  expres- 
sion, with  reject  to  the  observance  of  statutes, 
made  always  without  his  consent,  and  sometimes^ 
with  the  avowed  design  of  placing  him  beneath 
men,  whom  the  laws  of  their  common  country 
4eclare  to  be  no  more  than  his  equals.  He  will 
even  merit  no  blame  from  them,  as  lawgivers, 
by  disobeying  such  of  their  statutes  as  forbid 
what  is  evil  in  itself,  provided  he  immediately 
|>ays  the  fines  which  are  demanded  from  him* 
The  blame,  which  he  here  incurs,  depends  upon 
his  having  broken  the  laws  of  some  far  higher 
power,  those  of  God  or  his  country.  But  I  fear 
I  render  this  subject  confused,  by  holding  it  up 
too  long  to  view.  Luminous  objects  are  best 
discerned  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye ;  if  we 
auffer  our  sight  to  dwell  upon  them,  their  very 
brightness  soon  causes  them  to  appear  indistinct. 
The  degree  of  obedience,  which  is  due  by  a 
licentiate  to  the  laws  of  the  college,  being  then 
BO  evident,  no  one  can  imagine,  that  it  was  evfer 
unknown  to  the  many  learned  and  well-informed 
men,  who  are  members  of  that  body.  The  in- , 
tention,  therefore,  of  those  men,  in  acting  even 
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for  the  shortest  time,  as  if  it  were  unknown  to 
tttetn,  could  not  have  been  konourabk ;  but  as 
they  persisted  in  this  conduct  for  nearly  three 
years,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  serious. 
Shortness  of  duration  is  essential  to  every  kind 
of  joke,  whether  verbal  or  practical. 

About  the  middle  of  1794,  a  rumour  became 
prevalent  among  medical  men  iu  London,  that 
the  college  viewed,  as  a  breach  of  faith  to  them, 
the  attempt  of  certain  licentiates  to  render  the 
corporate  distinctions  of  their  profession  ac» 
cessible  to  every  physician  of  sound  morals  and 
learning ;  but  it  was  thou^t  by  those  licentiates 
too  absurd  to  be  credited.  **  We  know,"  said 
they,  **  of  no  statute  of  the  college,  by  which 
we  are  forbidden  to  etideavour  to  gain  admission 
into  it.  If  there  be  any  such,  let  it  be  pointed 
out,  and  let  the  fine  be  demanded,  which  is  an* 
nexed  to  our  disobedience.  Were  indeed  such 
a  statute  to  exist,  it  would  be  not  only  tyran- 
nical, but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  country^ 
and  therefore  without  force.  At  all  events,  to 
desire  the  removal  of  a  grievance  can  never  be 
justly  held  a  breach  of  our  promise  to  the  col- 
lege. For  to  what  purpose  has  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  been  charged  with  the  inspection 
and  controul  of  corporations,  if  applications  to 
it  against  the  oppression  of  by-laws  can,  by 
other  by-laws,  be  legally  declared  violations  of 
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faith  in  those  who  seek  for  relief?*'  But  they 
soon  discovered  their  mistake  in  supposing  that 
the  rumour  must  be  false,  because  it  seemed  to 
them  absurd ;  for  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  accusation  which  it  contained  was  publicly 
brought  against  them  by  Dr.  John  Latham,  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  college.  "  We  are  at- 
tacked*," said  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Harveian 
oration,  ^^  by  ferocious,  daring,  and  obstinate 
enemies,  regardless  of  the  faith  which  they  have 
jdedged  for  the  observance  of  our  statutes. 
I  might  complain  at  greater  length  of  the  injury 
which  they  have  rashly  done  us,  but  liberality 
forbids  me  to  say  more." 

Flagitious  conduct,  my  Lord,  ought,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  never  to  pass  imcalled  by  its 
proper  name.  If  vice  be  not  termed  vice,  if 
baseness  and  dishonour  be  suffered  to  come 
forth  into  the  world,  without  the  mark  of  in- 
famy, we  remove  one  of  the  most  powerful 
checks  upon  the  evil  inclinations  of  man,  and 

*  **  Hostls— aggreditur^  ferox,  audax^  pertinax^  posthabita 
fide  de  observandis  [coUegii]  statutis. — ^Verum  enimvero 
tametsi  mihi  esset  occasio  querendi  prolixius  de  facta  nobis 
temere  injuria^  vetat  amplius  disserere  liberalitas."  TkesQ 
quotations  are  from  the  printed  copy.  The  author  of  this 
letter  did  not  hear  Dr.  Latham  deliver  his  oration>  but  from 
the  reports  of  others  he  has  reason  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
of  the  abuse,  which  was  then  thrown  upon  the  associated 
licentiates,  has  not  been  printed. 
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indirectly  discourage  the  practice  of  virtue. 
If,  therefore,  the  titles  of  reproach  used  by  Dr. 
Latham  had  been  merited,  it  would  have  been 
gallant,  it  would  have  been  praiseworthy  in 
him  to  have  bestowed  them.  But  to  whom 
were  they  applied  ?  To  fourteen  persons  of  his 
own  profession,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  were 
at  least  equal  to  fiimself  in  every  quality  and 
accomplishment,  which  physicians  are  required 
to  possess.  And  upon  what  occasion  ?  Because 
these  men  had,  in  a  temperate,  and  even  re- 
spectful address  to  the  college,  set  forth  their 
claims  to  admission  into  the  fellowship,  aiid 
had  requested  to  know,  whether  they  would  be 
allowed  to  prove  their  fitness  for  what  they  de- 
sired, by  undergoing  the  examinations  which 
are  prescribed  for  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  This  was  the  only  measure  they 
had  hitherto  taken  for  obtaining  their  object. 
Your  Lordship  will  now  assuredly  conceive, 
that  such  expressions  were  heard  with  disgust 
by  the  other  members  of  the  college.  I  firmly 
believe,  my  Lord,  that  they  were  heard  with 
great  disgust  by  some  of  its  members.  But  the 
body  at  large  hastened  to  adopt  them,  by  so- 
liciting their  author  to  print  his  oration.  Happy, 
however,  would  it  have  been  for  Dr.  Latham, 
if  their  zeal  to  injure  the  moral  characters  of 
those,  whom  they  denominated  their  enemies,  had 
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not  blinded  them  to  the  danger^  to  which  they 
were  about  to  expose  the  literary  reputation  of 
one  of  their  dearest  friends ;  if  they  had  not  by 
their  own  praises  so  fanned  his  desire  for  general 
applause,  as  to  occasion  his  giving  a  work  to  the 
world,  which  sets  at  defiance  every  principle  of 
taste  in  composition,  and  exhibits  more  than  a 
schoolboy's  ignorance  of  the  common  language 
of  the  learned. 

The  next  public  indication  c^the  plim  of  the 
college  to  defame  the  associated  licentiates,  (for 
I  purposely  avoid  mentioning  any  private  proof 
of  it)  was  furnished  in  April  1796,  by  Sir  George 
Baker's  swearing  before  your  Lordship,  that 
Dr.  Stanger,  upon  being  made  a  licentiate,  had 
given  his  faith,  or  promise,  that  he  would  obey 
their  statutes.  It  now  became  clearly  evident 
to  those,  who  had  watched  the  conduct  of  the 
college,  that  they  meant  to  urge  this,  among 
other  arguments  against  the  claim  of  that  gen« 
tleman,  that  he  was  unworthy  of  admission  into 
their  body,  from  having,  by  his  present  applica*^ 
tion  to  the  court,  forfeited  all  title  to  confidence 
in  his  future  declarations.  No  notice,  indeed^ 
was  taken  of  this  part  of  Sir  George  Baker's 
affidavit,  in  the  pleadings  which  immediately 
followed  J  but  Mr.  Erskine  was  the  only  one  of 
their  counsel,  who  completed  his  speech  upon 
that  occasion,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
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concluding,  (with  which,  however,  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  Lordship,)  that  his  omitting  to 
bring  it  forward  was  highly  disagreeable  to  his 
employers. 

In  January,  1797,  the  circumstance  of  Dr. 
Stanger's  having  given  his  faith  to  observe  the^ 
statutes  of  the  college  was  a  second  time  sworn 
to  by  their  president,  and  in  the  trial  which 
took  place  in  May,  Mr.  Erskine  did  not  again 
n^ect  to  touch  upon  it.  But  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  his  speedi  seemed  to  denote  a  struggle 
between  the  ingenuous  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  desire  of  an  advocate  to  gratify  his 
clients.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
ofensive  to  Dr.  Stanger;  he  will  understand 
that  I  am  using  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
— I  have  done  justice  to  this  gentleman,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  a  learned  man,  and  a  person, 
of  honour  and  character  in  his  profession/^ 
These  were  expressions  employed  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  while  speaking  of  the  engagement 
under  consideration.  But  as  the  only  possible 
view  of  the  college,  in  producing  it* to  the 
court,  must  have  been  to  pretend  that  it  had 
Ibeen  violated,  to  6all  Dr.  Stanger  "  a  person  of 
honour*'  was  directly  in  opposition  to  their  de- 
sign, and  plainly  demonstrated  the  aversion  of. 
their  principal  advocate  to  lend  his  aid  towards 
its  completion. 
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The  two  advocates  of  the  college,  who  spoke 
next,  were  silent  upon  the  subject  of  Dt.  Stan- 
ger's  engagement.  But  their  deficiency  on  this 
point  was  fully  supplied  by  the  youngest  counsel, 
Mr.  Warren.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  consequently  possessed  the  most 
ample  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with 
their  real  motives  and  views,  and  as  he  had 
evidently  been  retained  in  the  present  cause, 
for  reasons  unconnected  with  his  general  fame, 
he  must  have  been  strongly  disposed  to  requite 
the  favour  he  had  received,  by  doing  what  he 
knew  would  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  He 
therefore  did  not  inform  the  court,  as  Mr. 
Erskine  had  done,  that  he  was  not  instructed 
to  make  any  insinuation  against  the  character 
of  Dr.  Stanger,  but  boldly  and  explicitly 
charged  that  gentleman,  with  "  a  violation  of 
something,  less  formal,  but  not  less  sacred,  than 
an  oath.*'  The  court  now  exerted  their  au- 
thority, and  prevented  ^is  proceeding  further 
in  this  strain*.    But,  my  Lord,  had  the  dagger^ 

*  My  authority  for  saying,  that  Mr.  Wanren  was  in- 
terrupted in  this  part  of  his  speech,  is  the  following  con- 
versation between  Lord  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Christian,  one  of 
Dr.  Stanger's  counsel^  which  took  place  two  days  after, 
while  the  latter  was  replying  to  the  arguments  against  the 
issuing  of  the  mandamus. 

Mr.  ChrUtian.    *<  An  argument  was  pressed  the  other  day^ 
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w^idi  he  drew  from  beneath  a  robe^  intended 
to  give  dignity  to  the  assertor  of  innocence  and 
right,  been  even  suffered  to  reach  its  destined 
object  with  all  the  force  that  his  arm  could  im- 
part, it  would  have  still  struck  harmless  upon 
the  armour  of  honourable  reputation,  to  the 

which  I  was  sorry  to  hear^  because  it  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Tery  honourable  mind ;  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Stanger 
had  pledged  his  faith  to  observe  the  statutes.*' 

Lord  Kenyon,  ''  That  was  put  an  end  to  immediately  as 
it  was  mentioned.*' 

Mr,  Christian,  ''  It  seemed  to  be  pressed  and  relied  upon 
as  a  serious  argupaent.?' 

Lord  Kenyan,    '*  Certainly  not.'* 

I  must,  however,  confess,  that  I  see  no  mark  of  any  such 
interruption,  in  Mr.  Gumey's  report  of  Mr.  Warren's  speech. 
I  presume,  therefore^  that  the  Court's  disapprobation  of  the 
shameful  attack  upon  Dr.  Stanger's  character  must  have 
been  expressed  by  some  gesture  or  look  from  the  Bench, 
which,  though  sufficiently  intelligible  to  Mr.  Warren,  might 
easily  pass  unobserved  by  a  writer  intent  upon  his  papers* 
How  far  his  Lordship  himsdf  thought  the  honour  of  that 
physician  affected  by  his  application  to  the  court,  may  be 
known  from  the  following  passage  in  his  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  trial.  ''It  is  fit  that  I  should  put  the  mind  of  Dr. 
3tanger,  in  case  it  is  in  an  uneasy  situation,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  repose  with  regard  to  one  thing.  Undoubtedly  his 
moral  character  is  not  at  all  tainted  by  the  application  that 
is  now  made.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  him;  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  to  his  advantage  when  I  have  heard 
him  spoken  of,  and  I  dare  say  all  the  eulogy,  which  his 
warmest  friends  could  bestow  upon  him,  his  character  both 
as  a  moral  and  professional  man  deserves.'* 
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confusion  of  every  fcope  conceived  by  tiie  cold' 
blooded,  corporate  cruelty,  which  had  urged 
him  to  the  deed. 

I  cannot  forbeaf  making  one  observatioa 
more  upon  this  atrocious  attempt  of  the  coU^^e. 
Though  a  licentiate  is  obliged  to  give  his  faitbh,, 
that  he  will  observe  their  statutes,  he  is  never 
furnished  with  any  opportunity  of  learning  what 
they  are.  The  last  printed  edition  of  them  is 
dated  in  1765,  and  is  now  so  scarce,  that  many^ 
I  believe  I  may  justly  say  most,  ci  the  lic^i*^ 
tiates  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  it  The  code 
too,  since  1765,  has  undergone  very  consider- 
jable  alterations,  none  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
ki^w,  have  ever  been  communicated  to  the 
licentiates.  In  1796,  Dr.  Stanger  swore  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  no  person  could  be 
admitted  into  the  order  of  candidates^  who  did 
not  enjoy,  by  birth,  all  the  privileges  of  a 
British  subject ;  and  yet  it  was  afterwards  de- 
clared by  the  counsel  of  the  college,  that  the 
statute  requiring  this  condition  had  been  re- 
pealed upwards  of  twenty  years.  Dr.  Stanger 
swore  also,  that  he  had  shortly  before  applied 
to  the  president  and  register  of  the  college,  for 
some  information  respecting  their  laws,  but  that 
both  those  officers  had  refused  to  give  it  to 
him.     Caligula,  among  other  acts  of  tyranny. 
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caused  several  of  his  edicts  to  be  written  in 
rery  small  letters,  and  afterwards  fixed  in  sitm^ 
tions  of  difficult  access,  in  order  that  those 
who  were  to  be  a£fected  by  them  might  offend 
through  ignorance.  His  ultimate  object,  how* 
ever,  was  only  to  procure  the  pecuniary  fines 
which  were  imposed  upon  the  want  of  obe- 
dience; when  these  were  obtained,  he  readily 
acquitted  the  transgressors  of  dl  further  blame* 
Men  calling  themselves  Britons  likewise  con- 
ceal their  laws,  but,  with  a  refinement  in  cruelty 
beyond  the  conception  even  of  a  Roman  tyrant, 
declare  persons  to  be  infamous,  who  do  not  ob- 
serve them. 

I  have  now,  my  Lord,  finished  my  journey 
through  the  dreary  waste,  which  I  undertook  to 
explore.  In  my  progress,  no  spot  of  verdure 
has  been  found,  upon  which  the  wearied  eye 
might  repose,  and  scarcely  an  object  of  terror 
has  occurred,  to  break  the  flat  uniformity  of 
the  scene,  one  wide  expanse  of  pitiful  frauds 
and  paltry  chicane.  My  Idbour  has  been  in- 
glorious ;  but  should  it  furnish  your  Lordship 
with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground 
I  have  passed  over,  than  that  which  you  for- 
merly possessed,  I  shall  esteem  it  most  amply 
repaid. 

That  the  conduct  which  I  have  described 
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should  have  been  exhibited  by  men,  many,  per- 
haps all,  of  whom  discharge  with  propriety  the 
duties  of  their  private  stations  in  society,  is 
one  of  those  facts  relative  to  the  human  cha« 
racter,  which,  however  diflScult  to  be  explained, 
are  still  unquestionably  true.  There  is  a  certain 
gallantry  in  doing  a  wrong  thing  for  the  sake 
of  another,  which  in  some  degree  lessens  the 
deformity  of  the  action.  The  odiousness  of 
such  an  action  is  still  further  diminished,  should 
it  tend  to  the  benefit  of  many.  If  it  promises 
to  promote  the  interests  or  happiness  of  a  whole 
nation,  its  name,  if  not  its  nature,  is  often 
changed ;  and  what  in  private  life  would  have 
been  denominated  vicious,  may  now  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  pardonable,  but  even  as  me« 
ritorious.  Besides;  the  members  of  corpora- 
tions Commonly  imagine,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  do  every  thing  which  has  been  done  by  their 
predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
may  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  under  which 
their  ancient  rules  were  established.  Again ; 
the  actions  of  most  persons,  when  they  are  not 
under  the  dread  of  general  laws,  seem  to  be 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  praise  and  blame  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  •immediately  sur- 
rounded. The  peasantry  upon  our  coasts,  who 
in  the  ordinary  situations  of  life  do  not  appear 
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to  be  more  depraved  than  other  men,  have 
often  been  known  to  commit,  in  bodies,  the 
most  detestable  cruelties  upon  shipwrecked  ma- 
riners; and  the  vilest  malefactors  often  meet 
death  at  the.  gallows  with  the  greatest  firmness, 
if  strengthened  by  the  presence  and  approba- 
tion of  their  former  companions.  If  to  such 
considerations  we  add,  that  no  one  is  personally 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  a  corporation,  and 
that  these  often  proceed  from  a  bare  majority, 
or  a  number  even  less  than  a  majority  of  its 
members,  we  may  possibly  obtain  from  the 
whole  an  explanation,  why  the  public  conduct 
of  the  college  of  Physicians  is  frequently  so 
very  different  from  what  any  one  might  expect, 
who  has  looked  only  to  the  private  characters 
of  some  of  those  .who  compose  it.  But  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  concerning  the 
grounds  of  explanation  which  I  have  offered, 
the  fact,  to  which  they  are  meant  to  apply, 
still  rests  upon  the  basis  of  testimony,  and  is 
laterally  supported  by  innumerable  other  facts 
of  the  same  kind.  "  All  men,**  said  an  author, 
whose  wisdom  and  eloquence  have  produced  a 
change  in  the  state  of  human  affairs  scarcely 
inferior  to  any,  that  has  ever  been  effected  by 
the  arms  of  a  conqueror,  but  who  most  un- 
fortunately does  not  live  to  witness  the  grati- 
tude of  the  world,  for  his  noble,  energetic,  and 
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uiVigorating  exhortations  to  rcBistance  against 
itis  common  and  most  dangerous  enemy,  when 
alftiost  every  one  was  benumbed  by  despair, 
knd  sought  only  to  prolong  a  miserable  exist* 
eiice  by  base  submission ;  **  all  men,"  s^id  Mr. 
Burke,  "  possessed  of  an  uncontrolled  discre- 
tionary power,  leading  to  the  aggrandizement 
and  profit  of  their  own  body,  have  always 
abused  it;  and  I  see  no  particular  sanctity 
in  our  own  times,  that  is  at  all  likely,  by  a 
miraculous  operation,  to  over-rule  the  course 
of  nature."  I  have  thought  proper  to  add  thus 
much,  to  free  myself  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
actuated,  in  what  I  have  written,  by  private  re- 
sentments against  individual  members  of  the 
college.  If  such  feelings  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  me,  it  would  have  become  my  duty, 
and  I  trust  I  should  have  had  strength  to  per- 
form it,  either  to  stifle  them '  as  unworthy  of 
'  life,  or  to  make  known  their  existence,  in  a 
more  direct  way  than  the  present,  to  those  who 
had  given  them  birth. 

A  more  difficult  task,  my  Lord,  remains  for 
me  to  perform — ^that  of  again  apologising  to 
you  for  this  letter.  When  I  began  it,  my  only 
view  was  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  the 
event  of  an  application  to  the  college  of  Phy- 
sicians,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  your 
advice.     But,  after  I  had  proceeded  some  way 
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in  accomplishing  this  design^  I  thought  it  mi^t 
be  both  curious  and  useful  to  show,  that  their 
rejection  of  the  application  was  not  incon- 
sistent, either  with  the  principles  which  it  n^ght 
have  been  supposed  would  influence  a  body  of 
physicians  in  their  situation,  or  with  the  actual 
tenour  of  their  •conduct,  prior  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  King's  JBeach  in  the  case  of  Dr, 
Stanger.  I  saw,  indeed,  that  ^uch  an  attempt 
would  be  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  propriety 
of  that  decision,  not  as  connected  with  the  in- 
tentions  of  those  who  gave  it ;  the  honour,  and 
integrity,  and  uprightness  of  English  judges,  like 
axioms  in  science,  are  always  beyond  doubt; 
but  as  far  as  it  was  founded  in  considerations, 
the  strength,  or  weakness  of  which  many  per-^ 
sons  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  than 
your  Lordship  or  brethren.  I  imagined,  there- 
fore, that  in  making  the  attempt,  I  should  only 
act  similarly  to  one,  who  applies  to  a  court  of 
justice  for  a  .new  trial  of  his  cause,  in '  con- 
^sequence  of  obtaining  new  evidence  to  support 
it,  or  who  .appeals  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
eourt  to  that  of  another;  and  hence  I  con- 
cluded with  some  confidence,  that  the  plan  of 
my  letter  would  be  regarded  by  your  Lordship 
03  blameless.  But  now  that  it  is  finished,  I 
greatly  fear,  that  the  execution  will  not  be 
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esteemed  altogether  so ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  liberties  of  expression  in  which  I  have 
sometimes  indulged  may  appear  to  your  Lord- 
ship, if  indeed  you  should  ever  bestow  a  mo- 
ment's thought  upon  the  subject,  as  not  a  little 
reprehensible. 

The  plainness  and  freedom  of  speech,  my 
Lord,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  English- 
men, have  always  seemed  to  me,  not  only  to 
be  essentially  connected  with  the  existence  of 
their  thrice  happy  and  unparalleled  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  even  to  give  rise,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  some  of  their  characteristic  virtues  j 
among  others,  to  their  humanity.  I  mean  not 
the  humanity  which  is  dictated  by  policy,  or 
that  which  originates  in  a  morbid  sensibility  in- 
capable of  bearing  the  sight  of  distress ;  but 
the  humanity  which  is  so  firmly  ingrafted  upon 
the  wild  stock  of  our  populace,  that  the  greatest 
storms  cannot  tear  it  away;  the  humanity  which 
withholds  our  mobs,  in  their  most  guilty  ex- 
cesses,  and  while  maddened  by  strong  liquors, 
from  the  spilling  of  blood.  Hatred  and  re- 
venge spring  up  in  concealment,  and  must  be 
nourished  by  long'  and  painful  meditation  upon 
injuries  received,  before  they  can  attain  any 
vigour.  But  Englishmen,  by  loudly  and  fear- 
lessly declaring  their  wrongs  as  soon  as  they 
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feel  themselves  aggrieved,  prevent  the  very 
beginnings  of  those  baleful  passions,  and  thus 
preserve  their  hearts  always  in  a  condition  to 
obey  the  great  command  of  their  Maker,  to 
venerate  his  image  in  man.  Our  climate,  my 
Lord,  may  be  rude  and  boisterous,  but  still  it 
is  free  from  the  hurricanes,  which  desolate 
countries  possessing  skies,  for  the  most  part, 
calm  and  serene.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
opinions,  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  give 
free  expression  to  my  sentiments  upon  the  con- 
duct of  other  men,  and  experience  of  the  benefit 
hence  derived  to  the  health  of  my  mind  has 
contributed  to  establish  the  practice.  If,  there- 
fore, I  should  be  regarded  by  your  Lordship 
as  having  employed  too  great  liberty  of  speech 
in  this  address,  I  humbly  request  that  you  will 
ascribe  my  fault,  either  to  error  of  principle, 
or  inveteracy  of  habit,  but  in  no  degree  to  any 
deficiency  of  respect  for  your  high  station  and 
character. 

I  retire  at  length,  my  Lord,  from  your  pre- 
sence, and  at  the  same  time  relinquish  my 
struggle  with  the  college  of  Physicians.  I  con- 
sider myself  now  as  a  veteran  in  the  contest, 
and  therefore  as  entitled  to  repose ; 

Spectatum  satis,  etjam  donatum  rude. 

To  those,  however,  who  still  combat  on  the 
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side  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  support^  I 
venture  to  address  myself,  though  without  the 
smallest  pretension  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  yet 
in  the  language  of  one, 


'  (w^wui  n  |XiOIff7f  iigiio^  dXK^f 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordshijp's  most  obedieAt, 

And  most  humble  Servant, 
WILLIAM  CHARLES  WELLS. 


Lntdm, 
July  1,1*799. 
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Instances  of  the  absence  of  the  black  co- 
lour,  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  skin  in  person^ 
of  the  negro  race,  are  not  very  uncommon ;  but 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  one  upon  record  of  an 
individual  of  the  white  race  having  any  part  of 
the  body,  covered  with  a  skin  similar  to  that  of 
a  negro.  The  following  account,  therefore,  of 
such  an  instance,  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable 
to  the  philosophical  public.  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  it  by  the  permission  of  Dr.  Turner, 
one  of  my  colleagues  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
into  which  the  person,  whose  case  I  am  to  de* 
scribe,  was  lately  admitted  by  him,  on  account 
of  some  bodily  ailment. 
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Hannah  West,  the  subject  of  this  account, 
was  born  in  a  village  in  Sussex,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  is  now  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age.  Both  of  her 
parents  were  natives  of  the  same  county.  Her 
father  was  a  footman  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  died  while  she  was  very  young.  She  can- 
not, therefore,  remember  his  appearance;  but 
she  has  never  heard,  that  it  was  in  any  way  ex- 
traordinary. Her  mother  is  still  alive,  and  has 
black  hair  and  hazel  eyes*  but  a  fair  skin»  with- 
out any  stain  or  mark  upon  it.  West  was  the 
only  child  of  her  father ;  but  her  mother,  having 
married  a  second  time,  has  had  eleven  other 
children.  Nine  of  these  are  living,  all  of  who^ 
are  without  any  blackness  of  the  skin.  Hep 
piother,  she  says,  received  a  fright,  while  preg- 
nant with  her,  by  accidentally  treacjing  on  a  live 
lobster ;  and  to  this  was  attributed  the  blacki^ess 
of  part  of  her  skin,  which  was  observed  at  h^r 
birth. 

West  is  somewhat  above  the  middle  siz^,  is 
rather  of  a  full  lubit,  and  till  she  came  to  Ix)n- 
don  from  Sussex,  which  was  about  four  mopth? 
ago,  always  enjoyed  very  good  health.  The 
hair  of  her  head  is  of  a  light  brown  coipur,  and 
is  very  soft ;  her  eyes  of  a  faint  blue  j  her  opse 
prominent  and  a  little  aquiline;  her  lips  thiq; 
the  skin  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  uncovered 
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parts  of  her  body  very  white ;  in  short,  her  ap* 
peariance  is  in  every  respect,  except  the  one 
which  has  been  mentioned,  that  of  a  very  fair 
female  of  the  white  race  of  mankind. 

The  parts  covered  by  the  black  skin  are,  the 
left  shoulder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand.  All 
these  pkrts,  however,  are  not  universally  black; 
for  on  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm,  a  little  below 
the  elbow,  a  stripe  of  white  skin  commences, 
about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  differing  iii 
no  circumstance  from  the  skin  of  the  other  arm, 
t^hich,  proceeding  upwards,  gradually  bends 
under  the  arm,  and  at  the  arm-pit  joins  with  the 
white  skin  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  black 
skin,  wherever  it  is  contiguous  to  the  white, 
terminates  rather  abruptly,  so  that  its  boundary 
may  always  be  distinctiy  traced. 

The  colour  of  the  black  skin  is  not  every 
where  uniformly  dark.  Thus,  the  skin  of  the 
bftdk  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  wrist,  is  marked 
by  fine  lines  of  a  reddish  black,  which  cross 
one  another  at  right  angles,  while  the  snn£ 
rectangular  spaces  bounded  by  these  Hne^  ^t 
entirely  black.  Part  of  the  cuticle  of  the  hand 
having  been  removed  by  exciting  a  blister,  ^ 
teddish  lines  were  found  to  be  the  summits  of 
va*y  thin  folds  of  the  true  i^in,  which  were  raised 
above  its  general  level,  and  were  less  thickly 
covered  wi^  the  black  rete  nmc&nm  than  the 
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more  depressed  parts.  Their  reddish  colour 
was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  external  air,  as 
the  skin  of  the  other  hand  was  red  from  that 
cause.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  black  skin 
are  fully  as  dark,  as  I  found  on  making  the 
comparison,  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  a 
dark  negro,  and  are  much  darker  than  those  of 
many  negroes.  One  part,  indeed,  of  her  skin 
is  considerably  darker  than  the  corresponding 
part  in  any  negro  whom  I  have  seen ;  for  the 
palm  of  her  hand  and  inside  of  her  fingers  are 
black,  whereas  these  parts  in  a  negro  are  only 
of  a  tawny  hue. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  black  skin  is  as 
smooth  to  the  touch,  as  the  skin  of  the  white 
arm ;  but  the  cuticular  lines  in  the  black  arm^ 
appeared  everywhere  strongier  to  the  sight,  than 
similar  lines  in  the  arm  of  a  black  man,  whose 
skin  I  examined  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
greater  part,  however,  of  West's  black  skin, 
those  lines,  sink  deeper  beneath  its  general  sur- 
face, than  the  lines  of  any  other  human  skin 
that  I  have  seen,  which  was  not  evidently  dis- 
eased. These  depressions  are  extremely  narrow> 
and  proceed  chiefly  in  one  direction,  obliquely 
upwards  and  inwards  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
arm.  On  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  cuti- 
cle, they  were  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
sinking  down  of  that. membrane  between  very 
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narrow  and  slightly  elevated  folds  of  the  true 
skin,  nearly  contiguous  to  one  another,  which 
held  the  direction  mentioned. 

A  great  part  of  the  black  shoulder  exhibits 
a  singular  appearance;  for,  near  to  the  back 
bone,  the  skin,  over  an  extent  of  six  inches  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  resembles  a  thick 
coat  of  pitch,  or  black  paint,  which  by  drying 
had  split  into  a  great  number  of  small  square 
portions.  The  fissures  in  the  skin  are  about  a 
line  in  depth,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  teacher  of 
anatomy,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
saw  this  person  once  along  with  me,  pulled 
away  a  little  of  this  black  matter,  upon  which 
several  narrow  processes  of  the  skin,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  part,  became  visible. 

Winslow  says,  that  the  cuticle  of  a  negro  is 
black,  and  that  the  contrary  supposition  arose 
from  its  tenuity  and  transparency,  in  like  man- 
ner as  a  thin  film  of  black  horn  appears  almost 
colourless.  I  have  found  by  my  own  observa- 
tions, that  this  opinion  of  Winslow  is  just; 
and  I  found  also,  that  the  cuticle  of  West's 
black  skin  is  likewise  dark.  I  may  add,  that 
the  nails  of  her  black  fingers  are  darker  than 
those  of  the  white,  and  darker  also  than  those 
of  a  negro's  hand. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  who  likewise  saw  this 
person  once  along  with  me,  thought  that  the 
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black  arm  smelt  more  strongly  than  the  .whiter 
I  made  the  e&peotment  immediately  after  him, 
and  thought  so  too.  But  on  rq[)eating  it  several 
times  with  more  attention,  I  could  perceive  no 
difference.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  from  9l 
similar  experiment  made  on  the  arm  of  a  dark 
negro,  whose  appearance  did  not  lead  me  to 
suppose,  that  he  had  been  very  careful  with 
respect  to  the  cleanlin^s  of  his  person,  either 
that  all  negroes  do  n^t  possess  a  strong  smell, 
or  that  this  does  not  proceed  from  all  parts  of 
their  skin,  since  I  could  perceive  no  difference 
between  the  odour  of  his  arm,  and  that  of  the 
white  arm  of  West. 

w  On  the  bladk  fore-arm  are  about  a  do^en  small 
hard  substances,  the  largest  of  which  are  of  the 
size  of  a  common  pea.  Some  of  them  are  very 
black;  others  are  less  black,  and  one  or  two 
are  of  a  reddish  black  colour.  I  thought,  at 
first,  that  they  coxiisisted  of  thickened  cuticle, 
but  I  found  afterwards,  that  they  readily  bled 
upon  being  punctured  with  a  needle. 

The  upper  aiid  outer  part  ^f  the  black  arm 
bas  a  number  of  very  black  hairs  growing  from 
it,  some  of  which  are  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
l^ng.  The  inner  part  o£  the  arm,  which  is 
equally  black,  is  free  from  hairs. 

The  black  arm  is  as  firm  to  the  touch,  and  as 
ieshy  as  the  white ;  .and  according  to  the  young 
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woman'is  own  report,  there  is  no  diflference  in 
their  strength  or  fedings  of  any  kind. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall  mention 
concerning  her  is,  that  no  change  has  taken 
place  within  her  remembrance,  either  in  the 
degree  or  extent  of  the  blackness  of  her  skin. 

Two  inferences  may,  I  think,  be  made  from 
what  has  been  related  respecting  Hannah  West. 

The  first  is,  that  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
negroes  is  no  proof  of  their  forming  a  different 
species  of  men  from  the  white  race. 

When  a  white  man  is  much  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  his  skin  becomes  more  or  less 
brown,  and  as  the  intensity  of  this  colour,  after 
equal  degrees  of  exposure,  is  generally  propor- 
tional  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  it  has  hence 
been  supposed,  that  the  colour  of  negroes  is 
derived  from  a  very  great  degree  of  the  same 
cause.  But  this  conclusion  seems  to  me  very 
faulty.  For,  setting  aside  that  a  white  man, 
rendered  brown  by  the  sun's  rays,  begets  as 
white  children  as  those  of  another  of  the  same 
race,  the  colour  of  whose  skin  had  never  been 
altered,  it  appears  to  me  probable,  from  ob- 
servations lately  made  on  two  negroes,  that  the 
action  of  the  sun  tends  rather  to  diminish  than 
augment  the  colour  of  their  race.  Both  of 
those  persons  were  bom  in  European  settle- 
ments, and  had  been  accustomed  to  have  their 
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bodiea  clothed,  yet,  in  both,  the  trunk,  arms, 
and  lower  extremities,  were  considerably  darker 
than  the  face,  and  in  one,  were  somewhat  darker 
than  the  hands.  But  admitting  this  observa- 
tion to  be  of  no  force,  still  it  must  be  granted, 
in  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the 
state  of  part  of  West's  skin, — ^that  great  heat  is 
not  indispensably  necessary  to  render  the  human 
colour  black;  which  is  the  second  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  her. 


On  considering  the  difference  of  colour  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Africans,  a  view  has  oc- 
curred to  me  of  this  subject,  which  has  not  been 
given  by  any  author,  whose  works  have  fallen 
into  my  hands.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to 
mention  it  here,  though  at  the  hazard  of  its 
being  thought  rather  fanciful  than  just. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  which 
these  two  races  differ  so  much,  as  in  their  capa- 
city to  bear,  with  impunity,  the  action  of  the 
causes  of  many  diseases.  The  fatality  to  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  climate  of  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa,  which  are,  however,  inhabited  by  ne- 
groes without  injury  to  their  health,  is  well 
known.  Let  it  then  be  supposed,  that  any 
number  of  Europeans  were  to  be  sent  to  that 
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country,  and  that  they  were  to  subsist  them- 
selves  by  their  bodily  labour ;  it  seems  certain, 
that  the  whole  colony  would  soon  become 
extinct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  liabi- 
lity of  negroes  in  Europe  to  be  attacked  with 
fatal  diseases  is  equally  well  established.  If, 
therefore,  a  colony  of  the  former  race  were 
brought  to  Europe,  and  forced  to  labour  in  the 
open  air  for  their  subsistence,  many  of  them 
would  quickly  die,  and  the  remainder,  from 
their  inability  to  make  great  bodily  exertions 
in  cold  weather,  and  their  being  frequently 
diseased,  would  be  prevented  from  working  an 
equal  number  of  days  in  the  year  with  the 
whites.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  with- 
out taking  farther  into  account  the  unfriend- 
liness of  the  <dimate  to  them,  their  gains  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  would  thence  become 
feeble,  and  be  rendered  still  more  incapable  of 
supporting  life  by  their  labour.  In  the  mean 
time,  their  children  would  die  from  want,  or 
diseases  induced  by  deficient  or  improper  nou-^ 
rishment,  and  in  this  way,  a  colony  of  the  negro 
race  in  a  cold  country  would  quickly  cease  to 
exist. 

This  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  two 
races  to  resist  the  operation  of  the  causes  of 
many  diseases,  I  assume  as  a  fact,  though  I  am 
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utterly  unabb  to  explain  it.  I  do  not,  how6T«rt 
suppose,  that  their  difFerebt  susceptibility  of 
diseases  depends,  properly^  on  their  difference 
of  colour.  On  the  contrary,  I  thifik  it  proba* 
|)le,  that  thi^  is  only  a  sign  of  some  difference 
m  them,  ^tch,  though  strongly  manifested  b^ 
its  effects  in  life,  is  yet  too  subtle  to  be  disco* 
vered  by  an  anatomist  after  death;  in  lifaft 
manner  as  a  human  body,  which  is  incapaUe  c^ 
j:^eivii|g  the  small-pox,  differs  in  no  observable 
ihing  from  another,  which  is  still  liabte  to  fao 
i^Eocted  with  that  disease^ 

R^arding  then  ta  certain,  t^iat  the  negro 
l^ape  arjs  better  fitted  to  resiM  the  attacks  of  the 
diseases  <^f  hot  climate  tbaiai  the  white,  it  it 
reasonable  to  infer,  thdt  those,  who  only  iip^ 
proach  the  black  race,  will  be  likewise  better 
^tted  to  do  so,  than  otjiers  who  are  enttrdy 
white.  This  is,  in  fact,  found  to  be  true,  with 
regard  to  the  miKture  of  the  two  races ;  sineo 
mulattoes  are  minch  m^re  healthy  in  hot  cH«- 
mates  than  whites^  But  amongst  m^vi,  as  well 
as  ^PK>ng  other  animals»  varieties  of  a  ^*eateif 
or  l^ss  magnitude  are  constantly  occur  ring.  In 
a  piyilized  country,  which  has  been  long  pee* 
pled,  those  varieties,  for  the  most  part,  quiddy 
disappear,  from  the  intermaa*riages  of  different 
femilies*  Thus,  if  #  very  tall  man  be  produced, 
he  very  commonly  marries  a  w^mtan  mifljch  l^s« 
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than  himself^  attd  their  progeny  soarcely  diffe^^ 
in  size  from  their  coontiyme^.  In  diatrictSf 
botweyer,  of  very  small  extent,  atnd  haying  Utile 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  an  accidental 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
will  often  desc^id  to  their  late  posterity.  The 
dan  of  the  Macras,  for  instance,  possesaboUi 
^des  of  LoehhDuich  in  iScotland )  but  those  who 
inhabit  one  side  of  the  loch  are  called  the  black 
Macras,  and  the  others  the  white,  from  a  dif^ 
ference  which  has  always  been  observed  in  their 
complexions.  Again,  those  who  attend  to  the 
improvement  of  domestic  animab^  when  they 
find  individuals  possessing,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  common,  the  qualities  they  desire,  coiqde 
a  male  and  female  of  these  together,  then  taj^ 
the  best  o£  their  ofispring  ss  a  new  stocjc^  and 
in  this  way  proceed,  till  they  approach  aa  near 
the  point  in  view,  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
permit.  But,  what  is  here  done  by  art,  seems  to 
be  done,  with  equal  efficacy,  thongfa  more  dowly^ 
fay  nature,  in  the  forms^ion  of  varieties  of  man^ 
Idfid,  fitted  for  the  country  which  they  inhabit. 
Of  the  accidental  varieties  of  man,  which  would 
oecur  among  the  first  few  and  scattered  inhap 
fattants  of  the  middle  regions  of  Africa^  seme 
one  would  be  better  fitted  than  the  others  fo 
bear  tiie  diseases  of  the  country.  This  race 
wottid  consequently  multiply,  while  ihm  eth^m 
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would  decrease,  not  only  from  their  inability  to 
sustain  the  attacks  of  disease,  but  from  their  in- 
capacity of  contending  with  their  more  vigorous 
neighbours.  The  colour  of  this  vigorous  race 
I  take  for  granted,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  would  be  dark.  But  the  same  dispositimi 
to  form  varieties  still  existing,  a  darker  and  a 
darker  race  would  in  the  course  of  time  occur, 
and  as  the  darkest  would  be  the  best  fitted  for 
the  climate,  this  woidd  at  length  become  the 
most  prevalent,  if  not  the  only  race,  in  the  par- 
ticular country  in  which  it  had  originated. 

In  like  manner,  that  part  of  the  original  stock 
of  the  human  race,  which  proceeded  to  the  colder 
regions  of  the  earth,  would  in  process  of  time 
become  white,  if  they  were  not  originally  so, 
from  persons  of  this  colour  being  better  fitted 
to  resist  the  diseases  of  such  climates^  than 
others  of  a  dark  skin. 

The  cause  which  I  have  stated,  as  likely  to 
have  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  human  race, 
would  necessarily  operate  chiefly  during  its  in- 
fancy, when  a  few  wandering  savages,  from 
ignorance  and  improvidence,  must  have  found 
it  difficult  ta  subsist  throughout  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  in  countries  the  most 
favourable  to  their  health.  But,  when  men 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
aAd  other  arts,  and  in  consequence  adopt  a 
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inore  refined  mode  of  life,  it  has  been  found, 
that  an  adherence  to  their  ancient  customs  and 
practices  will  preserve  them  long  as  a  distinct 
race  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  had  emigrated.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  islands  in  the 
eastern  seas  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea^coast,  evidently  strangers, 
are  in  some  degree  polished,  and  of  a  brown 
colour,  while  the  ancient  natives,  who  live  in 
the  interior  parts,  are  savage  and  black.  Simi- 
lar facts  occur  in  respect  to  other  specie  of 
animals.  It  seems  certain,  for  instance,  that 
fine  wooUed  sheep,  like  the  Spanish,  never  both 
arose  and  sustained  their  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  j  yet,  by  care,  this  feeble  race, 
after  being  formed  in  Spain,  has  been  propa? 
gated  and  preserved  in  very  cold  countries. 
T^hus  the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  the  learned  libra- 
rian of  the  Royal  Society,  informed  me,  that 
the  breed  of  fine  woolled  Spanish  sheep  had 
been  kept  perfect  in  Sweden  during  a  very  long 
term  of  years,  I  think  he  said  a  centur}^  If, 
then,  my  memory  be  accurate  upon  this  point, 
we  have  here  an  example  of  a  variety  of  animals, 
much  more  liable  to  be  afiected  by  external 
circumstances  than  the  human  race,  being  pre- 
served  without  change,  in  a  country  very  dif- 
ferent  from  their  own,  by  assimilating  their  new 
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State  as  much  as  possiMe  to  their  dd,  daring  at 
least  fifty  generations,  that  is,  during  a  period 
equivalent  to  1500  years  in  the  history  of  man* 

Hitherto,  while  speaking  of  the  external  ap* 
pearance  of  negroes,  I  have  taken  notice  only 
of  their  colour.  I  shall  now  say  a  few  wdr^ 
upon  their  woolly  hair,  and,  according  to  our 
notions  of  beauty,  the  deformity  of  their  featores* 

There  are  several  facts  which  seem  to  show, 
tiiat  these  circumstances  are  somehow  connected 
with  their  low  state  of  civilization. 

First ;  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Pe- 
ninsula within  the  Ganges,  who,  compared  with 
the  African  negroes^  may  be  regarded  as  a  po<> 
iished  people,  have  hair  and  features  much  less 
dissimilar  to  the  European. 

Secondly  j  Woolly  heads,  and  deformed  fea- 
tures, appear  again,  as  we  proceed  further  to 
the  east,  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands^  at  the  distance 
nearly  o£  half  cf£  the  circumference  of  oin*  globe 
&4na  Africa,  and  consequently  without  the 
smallest  probability  of  any  commumtation 
having  ever  existed  between  the  two  coundies* 

Lastly ;  it  appears  probable  from  the  r eliques 
of  ancient  art,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
were  o£  the  negro  race.  If,  then,  the  negroes 
(£  Africa  were  ever  to  be  civilized,  their  woolly 
hair  and  defonned  features  would^  perfaapi^  in 
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a  long  series  of  years,  like  those  of  the  TSigyp^ 
tians,  be  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
present  external  appearance  may  possibly  be 
regarded  not  only  as  a  sign,  but  as  a  cause  of 
their  degraded  condition,  by  preventing,  iii 
some  unknown  way,  the  proper  developement 
of  their  mental  faculties  j  for  the  African  ne- 
groes have  in  all  ages  been  slaves;  and  the 
negroes  iii  the  eastern  seas  are  in  no  instance, 
I  believe,  masters  of  their  handsomer  neigh- 
bours, but  are  in  many  places  in  entire  subjec- 
tion to  them,  though  the  latter  be  frequently 
less  numerous. 

It  will  no  doubt  he  Ejected,  to  i;Hbiat  I  have 
advanced  respecting  the  difference  of  colour 
between  Europeans  and  Africans,  that  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
immense  continent  of  America  have  skins 
nearly  of  one  hue.  Plausible  reasons  may,  I 
think,  be  given  for  this  fact,  consistently  with 
what  has  been  said^  upon  the  colour  of  the  two 
former  races;  but  I  forbear  trespassing  any 
longer  upon  the  time  of  the  reader,  in  discuss- 
ing a  subject  which  admits  only  of  conjectural 
reasoning. 

THE  END. 
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